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CHAPTER.  XIIL 


On  Grammar  and  Classical  Literature^ 


As  long  a^  gentlemen  feel  a  deficiency  in  theiif 
own  education,  when  they  have  not  a  com- 
{)etent  knowledge  of  the  learned  languages,  so 
long  must  a  parent  bd  anxious  that  his  son 
should  not  be  exposed  to  the  mortification  of 
appe^ing  inferior  to  others  of  his  own  rank. 
It  is  in  vain  to  urge,  that  language!  is  only  the 
key  to  science;  that  the  names  of  things  are 
not  the  things  themselves ;  that  many  of  the 
words  in  our  owti  language  convey  scarcely  any^ 
or  at  best  but  imperfect  ideas  ;  that  the  true 
getiius,  pronunciation,  melody,  and  idiom  of 
Greek,  are  unknown  to  the  best  (Scholars,  and 
that  it  cannot  reasonably  be  doubted,  that  if 
Homer  or  Xenophon  were  to  hear  theilr  works 
read  by  a  professor  of  Greek,  they  would  mis- 
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take  them  ibr  the  sounds  of  an  unknown  lan^ 
guage.  All  this  is  true,  but  it  is  not  the 
ambition  of  a  gentleman  to  read  Greek  like  an 
ancient  Grecian,  but  to  understand  it  as  well 
as  the^enerality  of  his  contemporaries ;  to  know 
whence  the  terms  of  most  sciences  are  derived, 
and  to  be  able,  in  some  degree,  to  trace  the 
progtess  of  mankind  in  knowledge  and  refine- 
^fnent,  by  examining  the  extent  and  combination 
of  their  different  vocabularies. 

In  some  professions  Greek  is  necessary ;  in  all 
a  certain  proficiency  in  Latin  is  indispensable ; 
hov»  therefore,  to  acquire  this  proficiency  in 
the  one,  and  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  other, 
with  the  least  labour,  the  least  waste  of ,  time, 
and  the  least  danger  to  the  understanding,  is  the 
material  question.  Some  school*masters  would 
add,  that  we  must  expedite  the  business  as 
much  as  possible :  of  this  we  may  be  permitted 
to  doubt.  Festina  lente  is  one  of  the  n[K)st  judi* 
cious  maxims  in  education,  and  those  who  have 
sufficient  strength  of  mind  to  adhere  to  it,  will 
find  themselves  at  the  goal,  when  their  com« 
petitors,  after  all  their  bustle,  are  panting  for 
Inreath,  or  lashing  their  restive  steeds.  We  see 
some  untutored  children  start  forward  in  learn-  . 
ing  with  rapidity :  they  seem  to  acquire  know- 
ledge at  the  very  time  it  is.  wanted,  as^  if  by 
intuition;   whilst  others,   with  whom  infinite 


^ihi  have  been  taken,  contiiiue  in  <luU  igno- 
rance ;  or,  havilig  accumulated  a  mass  of  learn- 
ing, are  utterly  at  a  loss  how  to  display,  or  hoW 
to  ui^e  their  treasures;  What  is  the  reason  of 
thid  phendmenon  ?  and  to  which  class  of  chil- 
dren would  a  parent  wish  his  son  to  belong  ? 
In  a  certain  number  of  year^,  after  having* spent 
feight  hours  a  day  in  *'  durance  vile,^^  by  the 
influence  of  bodily  fear^  or  by  the  inflictieoi  of 
bodily  punishment,  a  regiment  of  boys  may  be 
drilled  by  an  indefatigable  usher  into  what  are 
balled  scholars ;  but^  perhaps,  in  the  whole 
regiment,  not  one  shall  ever  distinguish  himself^ 
br  ever  emerge  from  the  ranks;  Can  it  be  ne- 
cessary to  spend  so  many  years,  so  many  of  the 
best  years  of  life^  in  toil  and  misery?  We  shall 
calculate  the  waste  of  time  which  arises  from 
the  i!itudy  of  ill-written,  absurd  grammar,  and 
exercise-books ;  from  the  hdbits  of  idleness  con- 
tracted by  school-boys;  and  from  the  custom  of 
allowing  holidays  to  young  students;  and  we 
shall  compare  the  result  of  this  ^alculatien  with 
the  time  really  necessary  for  the  attainment  of 
the  same  quantity  of  classical  knowledge  by  ra- 
tional methods.  We  do  not  enter  into  this 
comparison  with  any  invidious  intention^  but 
simply  to  quiet  the  appreliensions  of  parents ;  to 
•hew  them  the  possibility  of  their  children's  at- 
taining a  certain  portion  of  learning  within  a 
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:j  given  nuftiber  of  years,  without  the  sacrifice  of 

^^  health,  happiaess,  or  the  general  powers  of  the  , 

understanding. 

At  all  events,  may  we  not<  begin  by  imploring 
the  assistance  of  some  able  and  friendly  h^nd  to 
reform  the  present  generation  of  grammars  and 
school-books  ?  For  instance,  is  it  indispensably 
necessary  that  a  boy  of  seven  years  old  should 
learn  by  rote,  that  '*  relative  sentences  are  inde- 
"pendent ;  t\  e.  no  word  in  a  relative  sentence 
"  is  governed  either  of  verb,  or  adjective,  that 
"  stand  in  another  sentence/  or  depends  upon 
"  any  appurtenances  of  the  relative;  and  that 
"  the  English  word  '  That'  is  always  a  relative 
"  whctn  it  may  be  turned  into  which  in  good 
"  sense,  which  must  be  tried  by  reading  over  the 
*'  English  sentence  warily^  and  judging  how  the 
"  sentence  will  bear  it ;  but  when  it  cannot  be 
'^altered,  salvo  sensu^  it  is  a  conjunction?'^ 
Cannot  we,  for  pity's  sake,  to  assist  the  learner's 
memory,  and  to  improve  his  intellect,  substitute 
some  sentences  a  little  more  connected,  and 
perhaps  a  little  more  useful,  than  the  fol- 
lowing ? 

"  I  have  been  a  soldier— You  have  babbled 
"  —Has  the  crow  ever  looked  white  ?  —  Ye 
*^  have  exercised  —  Flowers  have  withered  •— 
"  We  were  in  a  passion — ^Ye  lay  down— Peas 
''  were  parched — ^The  lions  did  roar  a  while 
ago. 
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.  In  a  book  of  Latin  exercises,*  the  preface  to 
which  informs  us,  that  "  it  is  intended  to  conr 
*'  tain  such  precepts  of  morality  and  religiou 
^'  as  ought  most  industriously  to  be  inculcated 
"  into  the  heads  of  all  learners,  contrived  so  aa 
"  that  children  may,  as  it  were,  insensibly  suck 
"  in  such  principles  as  will  be  of  use  to  them 
"  afterwards  in  the  manly  conduct  and  ordering 
•'  of  their  lives  :'^  we  might  expect  somewhat 
more  of  pure  morality,  and  sense,  with  rather 
more  elegance  of  style,  than  appear  ia  the  foU 
lowing  sentences. 

'^  I  struck  my  sister  with  a  stick,  and  was 
"  forced  to  flee  into  the  woods  ;  but  when  I 
'*'  had  tarried  there  awhile,  I  returned  to  my 
*'  parents  and  submitted  myself  to  thejr  mercy, 
"  and  they  forgave  me  my  offepce/^ 

"  When  my  dear  mother,  unknown  to  my 
"  father,  shall  send  me  money,  I  will  pay  my 
"  creditors  their  debts,  and  provide  a  supper  for 
^*  all  my  friends  in  iny  chamber,  without  my 
"  brother's  consent,  and  will  jnake  presents  to 
"  all  my  relations/^ 

So  the  measure  of  maternal  tenderness  is  the 
sum  of  money,  which  the  dear  mother,  unknown 
to  her  husband,  shall  send  to  her  son;  thi^ 
measure  of  the  son's  generosity  is  the  supper  h^ 

^  Garretson's  Exercises^  the  tenth  edition. 
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IS  to  gire  to  all  his  friends  in  his  chamber,  ex« 
elusive  of  hisL  poor  brother,  of  whose  offence 
•wfe  are  igporant.  His  munificence  is  to  be; 
displayed  in  making  presents  to  all  his  relations ; 
but  in  the  mean  time  he  might  possibly  forget 
to  pay  his  debts ;  for  "  justice  is  a  slow-paced 
"  virtue,  and  cannot  keep  pace  with  generosity/* 

A  reasonable  notion  of  punishment,  and  a 
disinterested  love  of  truth,  is  well  introduced 
by  the  following  picture.'  "  My  magter^s  coun? 
*'  tenance  was*  greatly  changed  when  he  found 
"  hisf  beloved  son  guilty  of  a  lie.  Sometimes 
*'  he  was  pale  with  anger,  sometitnes  he  was 
'''red  with  rage;  and  in  the  mean  time,  he, 
^'  poor  boy,  was  trembling,*'  (for  what  ?)  "  for 
^*  fear  of  punishment.**  Could  the  ideas  of 
punishment  and  vengeance  be  more  effectually 
joined,  than  in  this  portrait  of  the  master  red 
with  rage  ?  After  truth  has  been  thus  happily 
recommended,  comes  honesty.  '*  Many  were 
**  fellowk-soldiers  with  valiant  Jason  when  he 
**  stole  the  golden  fleece :  many  were  compa- 
^'  nions  with  him,  but  he  bore  away  the  glory  of 
f^  the  enterprize.** 

Valour,  theft,  and  glory,  are  here  happily 
/combined.  It  will  avail  us  nothing  to  observe, 
that  the  golden  fleece  has  an  allegorical  mean- 
ing, unless  we  can  explain  satisfactorily  the 
pature  of  an  allegorical  theft  r   though  to  our 
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classical  taste  this  valiant  Jason  may  appear  a 
^glorious  hero,  yet  to  the  simple  judgment  of 
•children  he  will  appear  a  robber.  It  is  fastidi^ 
ous  however  ta  object  to  Jason  in  the  exercise- 
book,  when  we  consider  what  children  are  to 
hear,  and  to  hear  with  admiration,  as  they 
advance  in  their  study  of  poetry  and  mytho* 
logy. 

Lessons  Of  worldly,  wisdom  are  not  forgotten 
in  our  manual,  which  professes  us  to  teach  ^'  th€ 
^^  manly  conduct  and  ordering  of  lif^^  to  the 
rising  generation.  "  Those  meh/^  we  are  told, 
•*  who  have  the  most  money,  obtaip  the  greatest 
**  honour  amongst  men/^  But  then  again, 
*'  A  poot  man  is  as  happy  without  riches^  if  he 
"  can  enjoy  cohtentedness  of  mind,  as  the  richest 
**  earl  that  coveteth  greater  honour.^^  It  may 
be  useful  to  put  young  men  upon  their  guard 
against  hypocrites  and  knaves  ;  but  is  it  neces- 
sary to  tell  school-boys,  that  "  it  concemeth 
♦*  me,  and  all  men,  to  look  to  ourselves  ;  for  the 
"  world  is  so  fiill  of  knaves  and  hypocrites,  that 
**^  he  is  hard  to  be  found  that  may  be  trusted  ?^^ 
That  "  they  who  behave  themselves  the  most 
"  warily  of  all  men,  and  that  live  more  watch- 
"  fully  than  others,  may  happen  to  do  something 
"  which,  (if  it  be  divulged)  may  very  much 
"  damnify  their  reputation  ?*^  A  knowledge  of 
the  world  may  be  early  requisite ;   but  is  it  not 
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going  too  far  to  assure  young  people,  that  "the 
^^  nations  of  the  world  are  at  this  time  come  to 
*'  that  pass  of  wickedness,  tha.t  the  earth  is  like. 
"  Hell,  and  many  men  have  degenerated  into 
<*  devils?'' 

A  greater  variety  of  ridiculous  passages  from 
this  tenth  edition  of  Garretson's  Exercise-book 
might  be  selected  for  the  reader's  entertainment; 
but  the  following  specimens  will  be  suflBcient 
to  satisfy  him,  that  by  this  original  writer  natural 
history  is  as  well  taught  as  morality, 

Man,  "  Man  is  a  creature  of  an  upright 
^'  body ;  he  walketh  upright  when  he  is  in  a 
"  journey  ;  and  when  night  approacheth  he  lieth 
^'  flat,  ^nd  sleepeth." 

Horses.  ^'  A  journey  an  hundred  and  fifty 
^^  miles  long  tireth  an  horse  that  hath  not  had  a 
^*  moderate  feed  of  corn." 

Air,  Earth,  Fire,  and  Water.  *^  The  air  is 
<'  nearer  the  earth  than  the  fire;  but  the  water 
^*  is  placed  nearest  to  the  earth,  because  these 
^'  twQ  elements  compose  but  one  body," 

It  is  an  easy  taisk,  it  will  be  observed,  to  ridi- 
cule ab^yrdity.  It  is  easy  to  pull  down  what 
has  beeji  ill-built ;  but  if  we  leave  the  ruins 
for  others  to  stumble  over,  we  do  little  good  to 
30ciety.  Parents  may  reasonably  say,  if  you  take 
away  from  our  children  the  books  they  have, 
g^iye  them  better.      They  are  not  yet  tp  he 
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had;  but  if  a  demand  for  them  be  once  excited, 
they  will  soon  appear.*  Parents  are  now  con- 
vinced, that  the  first  books  which  children  read 
make  a -lasting  impression  upon  them  ;  but  they 
do  not  seem  to  consider  spelling-books,  and 
grammars,  and  exercise-books,  as  books,  but 
only  as  tools  for  different  purposes  :  these  tools 
are  often  very  mischievous  ;  if  we  could  improve 
them  we  should  get  our  work  much  better  done. 
The  barbarous  translations,  which  are  put  b9 
models  for  imitation  into  the  hands  of  school- 
boys, teach  them  bad  habits  of  speaking  and 
writing,  which  are  sometimes  incurable.  For 
instance,  in  the  fourteenth  edition  of  Clarke^s 
Cornelius  Nepos,  which  the  preface  informs  us 
was  written  by  a  man  full  of  indignation  for  the 
common  practices  of  grammar-schools,  by  a  man 
who  laments  that  youth  should  spend  their  time 
*'  in  tossing  over  the  leaves  of  a  dictionary,  and 
^^  hammering  out  such  a  language  as  the  Latin,'^ 
we  might  expect  some  better  translation  than 
the  following  to  form  the  young  student's  style. 
"  Nobody  ever  hesprd  any  other  entertainment 
^*  for  the  ears  at  his  (Atticus's)  meals  than  a 
"  reader;  which  we  truly  think  very  pleasant. 
^'  Nor  was  there  ever  a  supper  at  his  house 

*  Since  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  we  have  seen  with 
pleasure  an  English  Grammar— -English  Exercises — and  a  Key 
fo  the  English  Exercises^^  by  Mr.  Lindle^  Morray. 
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^^  without  some  reading,  that  his  guests  might 
•*  be  entertained  in  their  minds  as  well  as  their 
•'  stomachs  ;  for  he  invited  those  whose  manners 
•*  were  not  diffeTent  from  his  own.'^ 

^V  He  ( Atticus)  likewise  had  a  touch  at  poe*» 
**  try,  that  he  might  not  be  unacquainted  with 
*^  this  pleasure  we  suppose,  Far  he  has  related 
"  in  verses  the  lives  of  those  who  excelled  the 
^^  Roman  people  in  honour,  and  the  greatness 
*•  of  their  exploits.  So  that  he  has  described^ 
•*  under  each  of  their  images,  their  action^ 
"  and  offices  in  no  more  than  four  or  five  ver- 
"  ses,  which  is  scarcely  to  be  believetl  thai 
f^  such  great  things  could  be  so  briefly  deli-» 
«  vered/^ 

Those  who  in  reading  these  quotations  have 
perhaps  exclaimed,  "  Why  must  we  go  through 
"  this  farrago  of  nonsense  ?^^  should  reflect,  that 
they  have  now  wasted  but  a  few  minutes  of 
their  time  upon  what  children  are  doomed  to 
study  for  hours  and  years.  If  a  few  pages  dis-> 
gust,  what  must  be  the  effect  of  volumes  in  the 
same  style  !  and  what  sort  of  writing  can  we  ex* 
pect  from  pupils  who  are  condemned  to  such 
reading  ?  The  analogy  of  ancient  and  modern 
languages  differs  so  materially,  that  a  literal 
translation  of  any  ancient  author  can- scarcely  be 
tolerated.  Yet,  in  general,  young  scholars  are 
under  a  necessity  of  rendering  their  Latin  les- 
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sons  into  English  word  for  word,  faithful  to  the 
taste  of  tbefr  dictionaries,  or  the  notes  in  their 
translations,  This  is  not  likely  to  improve  the 
freedom  of  their  English  style ;  nor,  what  is  of 
much  more  consequence,  is  it  likely  to  pre- 
serve in  the  pupiFs  mind  a  taste  for  literature. 
It  is  not  the  tim^  that  is  spent  in  poring  over 
lexicons,  i^is  not  the  multiplicity  of  rules  learnt 
by  rote,  nor  yet  is  it  the  quantity  of  Latin 
words  crammed  into  the  memory,  which  can 
give  the  habit  of  attention  or  the  power  of 
voluntiiry  exertion :  without  these  you  will 
never  have  time  enough  to  teach;  with  them 
there  will  always  be  time  enough  to  learn. 
One  half  hour^s  vigorous  application  is  worth 
a  whole  day^s  constrained  and  yawning  study. 
If  we  compare  what  from  experience  we  know 
can  be  done  .by  a  child  of  ordinary  capacity  in 
^  given  time,  with  what  he  actually  does  in 
school-hours,  we  shall  be  convinced  of  the 
enormous  waste  of  time  incident  to  the  com- 
mon methods  of  instruction.  Tutors  are  sen- 
sible of  this ;  but  they  throw  the  blame  upon 
their  pupils.  "  You  could  have  learned  your 
^'  lesson  in  half  the  time  if  you  had  chosen  it.'^ 
The  children  also  are  sensible  of  this,  but  they 
?re  not  able  or  willing  to  prevent  the  repetition 
of  the  reproach.  But  exertion  does  not  always 
depend  upon  the  will  of  the  boy ;  it  depends 
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upon  his  previous  habits,  and  upon  the  strengtli 
of  the  immediate  motive  vehich  acts  upon  him. 
Some  children  of  quick  abilities,  who  have  toe 
much  time  allotted  for  their  Classical  studies,  are 
so  fully  sensible  themselves  of  the  pernicious  ef- 
fect this  has  upon  their  activity  of  mind,  that 
they  frequently  defer  getting  their  lessons  to  the 
last  moment,  that  they  may  be  forced  by  a  suf- 
ficient motive  to  exert  themselves.     In  classes 
at  public  schools,  the  quick  and  the  slow,  the 
active    and   indolent,    the   stumbling   and   the 
sure-footed,    are  all  yoked   together,    and  are 
forced  to  keep  pace  with  one  another ;   stupi- 
dity may  sometimes  be  dragged  along  by  the 
vigour  of. genius;  but  genius  is  more  frequent- 
ly chained  down  by  the  weight  of  stupidity. 
We    are    well   aware   of  the    difficulties  with 
which  the  public  preceptor  has  to  contend  ;  he 
is  often  compelled  by  his  situation  to  follow 
ancient  usage,  and  to  continue  many  customs 
which  he  wishes  to  see  reformed.     Any  refor- 
mation in  the  manner  of  instruction  in  these 
public  seminaries  must  be  gradual,  and  will  ne- 
cessarily follow  the  conviction  that  parents  may 
feel  of  its  utility.     Perhaps  nothing  can  be  im- 
mediately done,  more  practicably  useful,  than 
to  simplify  grammar,  and  to  lighten  as  much 
as  possible  the  load  that  is  laid  upon  the  memo^ 
ry.     Without  a  multiplicity  of  masters  it  would 
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he  impossible  to  suit  instruction  to  the  diflferent 
capacities,  and  previous  acquirements  of  a  va- 
riety of  pupils ;  but  in  a  private  education,  un- 
doubtedly the  task  may  be  rendered  much  easier 
to  the  scholar  and  to  the  teacher;  much  jargon 
may  be  omitted^  and  what  appears  from  want 
of  explanation  to  be  jargon,  may  be  rendered 
intelligible  by  proper  skill  and  attention:  dur- 
ing the  first  lessons  in  grammar,  and  in  Latin, 
the  pupil  need  not  be  disgusted  with  literature, 
.and  we  may  apply -all  the  principles  which 
we  find  on  other  occasions  succejssftil  in  the 
management  of  the  attention.  Instead  of  keep-, 
ing  the  attention  feebly  obedient  for  an  idle 
length  of  time,  we  should  fix  it  decidedly  by- 
some  sufficient  motive  for  as  short  a  period 
as  may  be  requisite  to  complete  the  work  that 
we  would  have  done.  As  we  apprehend, 
that  even  where  children  are  to  be  sent  to 
school,  it  will  be  a  great  advantage  to  them 
to  have  some  general  notions  of  grammar,  to 
lead  them  through  the  labyrinth  of  common 
school-books,  we  think  that  we  shall  do  the 
public  preceptor  an  acceptable  service,  if  we 
point  out  the  means  by  which  parents  may, 
without  .much  labour  to  themselves,  render 
the  first  principle  of  grammar  intelligible  and 
familiar  to  their,  children. 
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We  ihay  observe,  that  children  pajr  the  strict- 
fest  attention  to  the  analogies  of  the  languag'e 
that  they  speak;  .  Where  verbs  are  defective  or 
irregular,  they  supply  the  parts  that  are  wanting 
with  wonderful  facility,  according  to  the  com- 
mon form  of  other  verbs.     They  make  all  verbd 
regular.     I  goed,  I  read^d,  I  writed,  &c.     By  a 
proper  application  of  this  faculty  much   time 
may  be  saved  in  teaching  children   grammar; 
much  perplexity,  and  much  of  that  ineffectual 
labour  which  stupifies  and  dispirits  the  under- 
standing.    By  gentle  degrees,  a  child  may  be 
taught  the  relations  of  words  to  each  other  in 
common  conversation,  before  he  is    presented 
with  the  first  sample  of  grammatical  eloquence 
in   Lily^s  Accidence.     "  There  be  eight  parts 
"  of  speech.*^    A  phrase  which  in  some  parts 
of  this  kingdom  would  perhaps  be  understood, 
but  which  to  the  generality  of  boys  who  go  to 
school  conveys  no  meaning,  and  is  got  by  heart 
without  reflection,  and  without  advantage:    A 
ehild  can,    however,,  be   made  to  understand 
these  formidable  parts  of  speech,   if  they  are 
properly  introduced  to   his  acquaintance :    he 
can  comprehend,  that  some  of  the  words  which 
he  hears   express   that  something  is  done;  he 
will  readily  perceive,  that  if  something  is  done, 
somebody,  or  something  must  do  it;    he  will 
distinguish  with  much  facility  the  word  in  any 


common  sentence  which  expresses  an  action^ 
and  that  which  denotes  the  agent.  Let  the 
reader  try  the  experiment  immediateljr  upon 
any  child  of  six  or  ^even  years  old  who  has  not 
learned  grammar,  and  he  may  easily  ascertain 
the  fact. 

A  few  months  ago,  Mr.  -*—  gave  his  little 

daughter  H y  a  child  of  five  years  old,  her 

first  lesson  in  English  gsanmiar ;  but  no  alarm- 
ing  book  of  grammar  was  produced  upon  the 
occasion,  nor  did  the  father  put  on  aii  impro- 
pitious  gravity  of  countenance.  He  explained 
to  the  smiling  child  th?  nature  of  a  verb,  a  pro- 
noun, and  a  substantive. 

Then  he  spoke  a  short,  familiar  sentence,  and 
asked  H  to  try  if  she  could  find  out  which 

word  in  it  was  a  verb,  which  a  pronoun,  and 
which  a  substantive.  The  little  girl  found  them 
all  out  most  successfully,  and  formed  no  pain- 
ful associations  with  her  first  grammatical  Icfsson. 
Though  our  pupil  may  easily  understand,  he  will 
easily  forget  our  first  explanations ;  but  provided 
he  understand  them  at  the  moment,  we  should 
pardon  his  forgetfulness,  and  we  should  pa- 
tiently repeat  the  same  exercise  several  days 
successively;  a  few  minutes  at  each  lesson  will 
be  sufficient ;  and  the  simplest  sentences,  such 
as  children  speak  themselves,  will  be  the  best 
examples.    Mr.--—*,  after  haying  talked  four 
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or  five  times,  for  a  few  minutes  at  a  tiiii^,  witti 

his  son  S ,  when  S was  between  five* 

and  six  years  old,  about  grammar,  asked  hi  ml 
if  he  knew  what  a  pronoun  meant  ?  The  boy 
Answered,  "  A  word  that  is  said  ipstead  of  a 
"  substantive/^  As  these  words  might  hav6 
been  merely  remembered  by  rote,  the  father 
questioned  his  pupil  further,  and  asked  him  to 
name  any  pronoun  that  he  recollected.  S— -= — 
immediately  said,  "  /  a  pronoun/^  "  Name 
"  another,^^  said  his  father;  The  boy  answer- 
ed after  some  pause,  as  if  he  doubted  whether 
it  wad  or  was  not  a  prohoun,  A.  Now  it  would 
have  been  very  imprudent  to  have  made  a  sud^ 
den  ex^clamation  at  the  child^s  mistake.  The 
father,  without  shewing  any  surprise,  gently 
answered,  "  No,  my  dear,  a  does  not  stand  in 
"  the  place  of  any  substantive.  We  say  a  man, 
"  but  the  word  a  does  not  mean  a  man,  when 
"  it  is  said  by  itself?    Does  it  ?'^ 

S: .  No. 

Father.  Then  try  if  you  can  find  out  a  word 
that  does. 

S    -*  .  He,  and  Sir. 

Sir  does  stand,  in  conversation,  in  the  place  of 
a  man  or  gentleman  ;  therefore  the  boy,  even  by 
this  mistake,  shewed  that  he  had  formed,  from 
the  definition  that  had  been  given  to  him,  a  ge- 
neral idea  of  the  nature  of  a  pronoun,  and  at  all 
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Events  he  exercised  his  understanding  upon  the 
affair,  which  \i  the  principal  point  we  ought  to 
have  in  view; 

An  interjection  vA  a  part  of  speech  familiar  to 
children.  Mr.  Home  Tooke  is  bitter  in  hi^ 
contempt  for  it,  and  will  scarcely  admit  it  mXa 
bivilized  company^  "  The  brutish^  inarticulate 
"interjection,  which  has  nothing  to  do  witk 
**  speech,  and  is  only  the  miserable  refdge  of  the 
*'  speechless,  has  been  permitted  to  .usurp  a  placfe 
*^  amongst  words,  &c/* — ^"  .The  neighiiig  ai  a 
">  horse,  the  lowing  of  a  cowj  the  barking  of  ^ 
^^  dog,  the  purring  of  a  cat,  sne^iirig,  coughi'ng^* 
"  groaning,  shrieking,  and  every  other  involun- 
*'  tary  convulsion  with  oral  sound,  have  almost 
**  as  good  a  title  to  be  called  parts  of  speech  as 

•  **  interjections  have/^ 

Mr.  Home  Tocke  would  have  been  pleased 
with  the  sagacity  of  a  child  of  five  years  old 

(S )    who  called   laughing  an  interjection. 

Mr. ^  gave  S — -^  a  slight  pinch,  in  order  to 

produce  "  an  involuntary  convulsion  with  oral 
"  sound.^^ ,  Arid  when  the  inteijection  Oh !  Was> 
uttered  by  the  boy^  he  was  told  by  his  fiither, 
that  the  word  was  aii  interjection ;   and,  that 

*  "  any  word  or  noise,  that  expresses  a  sudden 
"  feeling  of  the  mind^  may  be  called  an  interjec-. 
•i  tipn.^^  S— —  immediately  said,  "  Is  laugh'-* 
"  ing  on  inteigection,  then  V^      We  hope  that* 

VOL.  II.  C 
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the  candid  reader  will  not  imagine,  that  we  pito- 
duce  these  sayings  of  children  of  four  or  five 
years  old,  without  some  sense  of  the  danger  of 
ridicule ;  but  we  wish  to  give  some  idea  of  the 
sort  of  simple  answers  which  children  are  likely 
to  make  in  their  first  grammatical  lessons.    If  too 
much  is  expected  from  them,  the  disappoint- 
ment, which  must  be  quickly  felt,  and  will  be 
quickly  shewn  by  the  preceptor,  will  discourage 
the  pupil;    We  must  repeat,  that  the  first  steps 
should  be  frequently  retraced  ;  a  child. should  be 
for  some  weeks  accustomed  to  distinguish  an  ac- 
tive verb,  and  its  agent,  or  nominative  case,  from 
every  other  word  in  a  sentence  before  we  attempt 
to  advance.     The  objects  of  actions  are  the  next 
clai^  of  words  that  should  be  selected. 

The  fanciful,  or  at  least  what  appears  to  the 
moderns    fanciful,    arrangement    of    the    cases 
amongst  grammarians,  may  be   dispensed  with 
for  the  present-     The  idea  that  the  nominative 
is  a  direct,  upriglit  case,  and  that  the  genitive 
declines  with  the  smallest  obliquity  from  it :   the 
dative,  accusative,  and  ablative,  falling  farther 
and  farther  from  the  perpendicularity  of  speech, 
is  a  species  of  metaphysics  not  very  edifying  to 
a  child.     Into  what  absurdity  men  of  abilities 
may  be  led  by  the  desire  of  explaining  what  they 
do  not  sufficiently  understand,  is  fully  exempli- 
fied in  other  sciences  as  well  as  grammar. 
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The  discoveriesi  made  by  the  author  of  £pea 
Pteroenta  shew  the  difference  between  ^  vain 
attempt  to  substitute  .analogy  and  rhetoric  in 
the  place  of  demonstration  and  common  sense. 
When  a  child  has  been. patiently  taught  in  con- 
versation to  analyse  what  he  says,  he  will  take 
great  pleasure  in  the  exercise  of  his  new  talent; 
he  wilhsoon  discover,  that  the  cause  of  the  action 
does  not  always  qome  before  the  verb  in  a  sen- 
tence;  that  sometimes  it  foUoyv^s  the  verb.  ^^  John 
*^  beats  Thomas/^  and  "  Thomas  is.  beaten  by 
"  Jobn/^  he  will  petceive  mean  the  same  thing ; 
he  may,  with  very  little  difficulty^  be  taught  the 
difference  betweeti  a  verb  active  and  a  verb  pas- 
sive ;  that  one  brings  first  befote  the  mind  tHe 
person  or  thing  which  performs  the  action,  and 
the  other  represents  in  the  first  place  the  person 
or  thing  upon  whom  the  action  is  performed. 
A  child  of  moderate  capacity,  after  he  ha^  been 
familiarised  to  this  general  idea  of  a  verb  active 
and  passive,  and  aftej  he  has  been  taught  the 
names  of  the  cases,  will  probably,  without  much 
difficulty,  discover  that  the  nominative  case  to  a 
passive  verb  becomes  the  accusative  case  to  a 
verb  active.  "  School-masters  are  plagued  by. 
"  boys.^^  A  child  sees  plainly  that  school-mas- 
ters are  the  persons  upon  whom  the  action  of 
plaguing  is  performed,  and  he  will  convert  the 

C2 
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sentence  readily  into  ^^  boys  plague  sckboUmafi-* 
"ters.^" 

We  need  not  be  in  any  hurry  to  teaidi  our 
pupil  the  names  of  the  cdses ;  technical  grainmar 
may  be  easily  learned,  after  a  general  i^a  of  ra- 
tional grammar  has  been  obtained.  Far  ins^tance, 
the  verb  n^eans  only  the  ward,  or  tbe  principal 
word  in  a  sentence :  a  9hild  can  easily  learn  this, 
after  he  has  learnt  what  is  meant  by  a  sentence ; 
but  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  make  him 
comprehend  it  before  he  could  distinguish  a  verb 
from  a  noun,  and  before  he  had  any  idea  of  the 
structure  of  a  common  sentence^  From  easy  we 
should  proceed  to  more  complicated  sentences. 
The  grammatical  construction  of  the  following 
lines,  for  example,  may  not  be  immediate^  appa* 
rent  to  a  child. 

"  What  modes  of  sight  betwixt  each  vast  extreme^ 
*'  The  mole's  dim  curtain,  and  the  lynx's  beam; 
*'  Of  smell  the  headlong  lioness  between, 
'*  And  hound  sagacious  on  the  tainted  green.'' 

"  Of  smell.''  A  girl  of  ten  years  oW  (C ) 

was  asked  if  she  could  tell  what  substantive  the 
word  "  of  relates  to ;  she  readily  ans\yered, 
"  modes.''  C— —  had  teamed  a  general  idea  of 
grammar  in  conversation,  in  the  manner  which 
we  have  described.    It  is  ai^erted  from  expert- 
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ence,  that  this  method  of  instructing  children  in 
.  grammar  by  conversation  is  not  only  practicable, 
but  peffectly  easy,  and  that  the  minds  of  chil- 
dren are  adapted  to  this  species  of  knowledge. 
During  life  we  learn  with  eagerness  whatever  is 
congenial  with  our  present  purauits,  and  the  ac- 
quisition of  language  is  oqe  of  the  most  earnest 
occupations  of  childhood,  After  distinct  and 
ready  knowledge  of  the  verb  and  noniinative  case 
have  been  acquired,  the  pupil  should  be  taught 
to  distinguish  the  object  of  an  action,  pr,  in 
other  words,  the  objective  or  accusative  case. 
He  should  be  exercised  in  this,  as  in  the  former 
lessons,  repeatedly,  till  it  becomes  perfectly  fa- 
miliar ;  and  he  should  be  encouraged  to  converse 
about  these  lessons,  and  to  make  his  own  obser- 
vations concerning  grammar,  without  fear  of  the 
preceptor's  peremptory  fipown,  or  positive  refe- 
rence to  •"  his  rules,^*  A  child  of  five  years  old 
was  asked  what  the  word  ^^ HereP\  meant;  he 
answered,  ^'  It  means  to  give  a  thing/^ 

^^  When  I  call  a  person,  as  John !  John  !''  said 
a  boy  of  nine  years  old  (S  ■  )  "  it  seems  to  me 
''  that  the  vocative  case  is  both  the  verb  and  its 
'^  accusative  case/^  A  boy  who  had  been  ever 
checked  by  his  tutor  for  making  his  own  obser- 
vations upon  the  mysterious  subject  of  grammar, 
would  never  have  dared  to  have  thought,  or  to 
liave  uttered  a  new  thought  so  freely.    Forcing 
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children  to  learn  any  art  or  science  by  rote, 
.without  permitting  the  exercise  of  the  under- 
standing, must  materially  injure  their  poweis 
both  of  reasoning  and  of  invention.  We  acknow- 
ledge that  Wilkins  and  Tooke  have  shewn  mas- 
ters how  to  teach  grammar  a  little  better  than  it 
was  formerly  taught.  Fortunately  for  the  rising 
generation,  all  the  words  under  the  denomina- 
tion of  adverbs,  prepositions,  and  conjunctions, 
which  were  absolute  nonsense  to  us,  may  be 
easily  explained  to  them,  and  the  commence- 
ment of  instruction  need  no  lopger  lay  the  foun^ 
dation  of  implicit  acquiescence  ip  nonsense. 
We  refer  to  Mr,  Home  Tooke's  ^'  Epea  Pterp- 
"  enta,^^  forbearing  to  dilate  upon  the  principles 
of  his  work,  lest  we  should  appear  in  the  invi- 
dious light  of  authors  who  rob  the  works  of  others 
to  adorn  their  own.  We  cannot  help  expressing 
a  wish,  that  Mn  Horne  Tooke  would  have  the 
philanthropic  patience  to  write  an  elementary 
work  in  a  simple  style^  unfolding  his  grammatics^ 
discoveries  to  the  rising  generation. 

When  children  have  thus  by  gentle  degrees, 
and  by  short  and  clear  conversations,  been  ini* 
tiated  in  general  grammar,  and  familiarised  to  its 
technical  terms,  the  first  page  of  tremendous 
Lily  will  lose  much  of  its  horror.  It  has  been 
taken  for  granted,  that  at  the  age  of  which  we 
h^ye  been  speaking  a  child  can  read  English  Xo^ 
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lerably  well,  and  that  he  has  been  used  to  employ 
a  dictionary.     He  may  now  proceed  to  translate 
from  some  easy  books  a  few  short  s^ntcQces :  the 
first  word  will  probably  be  an  adverb  or  preposi* 
tion ;  either  of  them  may  readily  be  found  in  the 
Latin  dictionsuy,  and  the  young  scholar  will  exult 
in  having  translated  one  word  of  Latin ;  but  the 
next  word,  a  substantive  or  verb,  perhaps  will 
elude  his  search.     Now  the  grammar  may  be 
produced,  and  something  of  the  various  termina- 
tions of  a  noun  maybe  explained.     If  mmam 
be  searched  for  in  the  dictionary,  it  cannot  be 
found,  but  musa  catches  the  eye,  and  with  the 
assistance  of  the  grammar  it  may  be  shewn,  that 
the  meaning  of  words  may  be  discovere(l  by  the 
united   helps  of  the  dictionary  and  giFammar, 
After   some  days  patient  continuation  of  this 
exercise,  the  use  of  the  grammar  and  of  its  un« 
couth  collection  of  words  and  syllables  will  be 
apparent  to  the  pupil ;  he  will  perceive  that  the 
grammar  is  a  sort  of  appendix  to  the  dictionary, 
The  grammatical  formulae  may  then  by  gentle 
degrees  be  committed  to  memory,  and  when 
once  got  by  heart  they  should  be  ^assiduously 
preserved  in  the  recollection,    After  the  prepa- 
ration which  we  have  recommended,  the  singu- 
lar number  of  a  declension  will  be  learnt  in  a 
few  minuted  by  a  child  of  ordinary  capacity ;  and 
after  two  or   three  days '  repetition  the  plural 
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number  may  be  added.  The  whole  of  the  first 
declension  should  be  well  fixed  in  the  memory 
before  the  second  is  attempted.  During  this  pro- 
cess a  few  words  at  every  lesson  may  be  trans- 
lated from  Latin  to  English ;  and  such  nouns  as 
ere  of  the  first  declension  may  be  compared  with , 
mmdj  fmd  may  be  declined  according  to  the  same 
form.  Tedious  a$  thii^  method  may  appear,  it 
will  in  the  end  be  found  expeditious.  Omitting 
some  of  the  theoretic  or  didactic  part  of  the 
grammar,  which  should  only  be  read,  and  which 
may  be  explained  with  care  and  patience,  the 
whole  of  the  declensions,  pronouns,  conjuga-. 
tions,  the  list  of  prepositions  and  conjunctions, 
interjections,  some  adverbs,  the  concords,  and 
common  rules  of  syntax,  may  be  comprised  wit|^ 
sufficient  repetitions  in  about  two  or  three  hun^ 
dred  lessons  of  ten  minules  each ;  that  is  to  say^ 
ten  minutes  application  of  the  scholar  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  teacher.  A  young  boy  should  never 
be  set  to  learn  a  lesson  by  heart  when  alone. 
Forty  hours  !  Is  this  tedious  ?  >  If  you  are  afi^id 
of  losing  time,  begin  a  few  months  earlier ;  but 
begin  v^^hen  you  will,  forty  hours  is  surejy  no 
great  waste  of  time:  the  whole,  oreven  half  of 
this  short  time,  is  not  spent  in  the  labour  of  get- 
ting jargon  by  rote ;  each  day  sokne  slight  ad- 
vance is  made  in  the  knowledge  of  words,  and 
in  the  knowledge  of  tljeir  combinations.    What 
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we  insist  upon  is,  that  no^Amg*  should  be  done  to 
disgust  the  pupils:  steady  perseverance,  with  uni* 
form  gentleness,  will  induce  habit,  and  nothing 
should  ever  interrupt  the  regular  return  of  the 
daily  lesson.  If  absence,*  business,  illness,  pr 
^ny  other  cause,  prevent  the  attendance  of  the 
teacher,  a  substitute  must  be  appointed;  the 
idea  of  relaxation  on  Sunday,  or  a  holiday, 
should  never  be  permitted.  In  most  public  se<- 
minaries  above  one-third,  in  sonie  nearly  one- 
^alf  of  the  year  is  permitted  to  idleness ;  it  is 
the  comparison  between  severe  labour  and  dissi* 
pation  that  renders  learning  hateful. 

Johnson  is  made  to  say  by  one  of  his  female 
biographers,  *  that  no  child  loves  the  person 
whp  teaches  him  Latin ;  yet  the  author  of  this 
chapter  would  not  take  all  the  Doctor^s  fame, 
and  all  the.  lady's  >prit  and  riches,  in  exchange 
for  the  hourly,  unfeigned,  unremitting  friend- 
ship, which  he  enjoys  with  a  son  who  had  no 
.other  master  than  his  father.  So  far  from  being 
laborious  or  troublesome,  he  has  found  it  an 
agreeable  employment  to  instruct  his  children 
in  grammar  and  the  learned  languages.  In  the 
midst  of  a  variety  of  other  occupations,  half  an 
kom  every  morning  for  many  years,  during  the 
^ime  t>f  dressing,  has  been  allotted  to  the.  in<* 

^  Mrs.  Piozsi* 
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struction  of  boys  of  different  ages  in  languages, 
and  DO  other  time  has  been  spent  in  this  employ- 
ment.    Were  it  asserted  that  these  boys  made  a 
reasonable  progress,  the  expression  would  convey 
'  no  distinct  meaning  to   the  reader;  we  shall 
therefore    mention    an    experiment   tried    this 
morning,  November  8th,  1796,  to  ascertain  the 
progress  of  one  of  these  pupils.    Without  pre-, 
vious  study  he  translated   twenty  lines  of  the 
story  of  Ceyx  and  Alcyone,  from  Ovid,  consult- 
ing the  dictionary  only  twice  :    he  was  then 
desired  to  translate  the  passage  which  he  had  read 
into  English  verse ;  and  in  two  or  three  hours  he 
produced  the  following  version,    Much  of  the 
time  was  spent  in  copying  the  lines  fairly,  as  this 
opportunity  was  taken  of  exciting  his  attention 
to  writing  and  spelling,  to  associate  the  habit 
of  application  with  the  pleasure  of  voluntary 
exertion.     The  curious  may,    if  they  think  it 
worth   their   while,   see   the   various  readings 
and  corrections  of  the  translation,  which  were 
carefully  preserved,  not  as  "  Curiosities  of  Literal 
*'  ture^^  but  for  the  sake  of  truth,  add  with  a 
desire  to  shew  that  the  pupil  had  the  patience  to 
correct.^  A  genius  may  hit  off  a  few  tolerable 
lines ;  but  if  a  child  is  willing  and  able  to  criti- 
cise and  correct  what  he  writes,  he  shews  that 

•  Appendij^. 
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he  selects  his  expressions  from  choice,  and  not 
from  chance  or  imitation;  and  he  gives  to  a 
judicious  tutor  the  certain  promise  of  future 
improvement. 

*'  Far  in  a  vale  there  lies  a  cave  forlorn, 

"  Which  Phoebus  never  enters  eve  or  morn : 

"  The  misty  clouds  inhale  the  pitchy  ground, 

f  And  twilight  lingers  all  the  vale  around. 

"  No  watchful  cocks  Aurora's  beams  invite ; 

"  No  dogs,  nor  geese,  the  guardians  of  the  night ; 

'"  No  flocks  nor  herds  disturb  the  silent  plains  ; 

"  Within  the  sapred  walls  mute  quiet  reigns  : 

**  And  murmuiing  Lethe  soothing  sleep  invites, 

'*  In  dreams  again,  the  flying,  past  delights. 

*'  From  milky  flowers  that  near  the  cavern  grow, 

"*'  Night  scatters  the  collected  sleep  below/' 

S ,  the  boy  who  made  this  translation,  was 

just  ten  years  old  ;  he  had  ms^de  but  three  previ- 
ous attempts  in  versification ;  his  reading  in 
poetry  had  been  some  of  Gay^s  fables,  parts  oS 
the  Minstrel,  three  odes  of  Gray,  the  Elegy  in  a 
Country  Church-yard,  the  Tears  of  Old  May- 
day, and  parts  of  the  second  volume  of  Dr. 
Darwin's  Botanic  Garden :  Dryden's  translation 
of  the  fable  of  Ceyx  and  Alcyone  he  had  never 
seen ;  the  book  had  always  been  lacked  up. 
Phaedrus  and  Ovid's  Metamorphoses  were  the 
whole  of  his  Latin  erudition.  These  circum- 
stanqes  are  mentioned  thus  minutely,  to  afford 
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the  inquisitive  teacher  materials  for  an  accurate 
estimate  of  the  progress  made  by  our  method  of 
instruction.     Perhaps  most  boys  of  S        ^s  age, 
in  our  great  public  seminaries,  would  upon  a 
similar  trialbe  found  superior.      Competition  in 
the  art  of  translation  is  not  our  object ;  our  ob-r 
ject  is  to  shew,  that  half  an  hour  a  day,  steadily 
appropriated  to  grammar  and   L^tin,    will  be 
sufficient  to  secure  a  boy  of  this  age  from  any 
danger  of  ignorance  in  classical  learning ;  and 
that  the  ease  and  shortness  of  his  labour  will 
prevent  that  disgust  which  is  too  often  induced 
by  forced  and  incessant  application.     We  may 
add,  that  some  attention  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  pupils  repeat  their  Latin  lessonst  has  been 
found  advantageous:  as  they  were  never  put 
in  bodily  fear  by  the  impatience  of   a  peda- 
gogue, they  had  leisure  and  inclination  to  read 
and  recite  without  awkward  gestures,  and  dis- 
cordant tones.     The  whiping  tones,  and  con- 
vulsive gestures  often  contracted  by  boys  during 
the  agony  of  repeating  their  long  lessons,  are  not 
likely  to  be  advantageous  to  the  rising  genera- 
tion of  orators.     Practice,  and  the  strong  motive 
of  emulation,  may  in  a  public  seminary  conquer 
these  bad  habits.     After  the  pupil  has  learned 
to  speak  ill,  he  may  be  taught  to  speak  well ; 
but  the  chances    are  s^ainst  him :    and  why 
should  we  have  the  trouble  of  breaking  bad 
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habits  ?  it  i»  much  easier  to  prevent  them.  I» 
private  education,  as  the  preceptor  has  less 
chance  of  curing  his  pupil  of  the  habit  of 
speaking  4H»  he  should  be  peculiarly  attentive  to 
give  the  child  constant  habits  of  speaking  and 
reading  well.  It  is  astonishing,  that  parents, 
who  are  extremely  intent  upon  the  education  of 
their  children,  should  overlook  some  of  the  es- 
sential means  of  success.  A  young  man  with 
his  head  full  of  Latin  and  law,  will  make  but  a 
poor  figure  at  the  bar,  or  in  parliament,  if  he  can- 
not enunciate  distinctly,  and  if  he  cannot  speak 
good  English  extempore,  or  produce  his  learn- 
ing and  arguments  with  grace  and  propriety; 
It  is  in  Vain  to  expect  that  a  boy  should  speak 
well  in  public,  who  cannot  in  common  conver- 
sation utter  three  connected  sentences  without 
a  false  Concord  or  a  provincial  idiom:  he  may 
be  taught  with  much  care  and  cost  to  speak 
tripod  sentences  ;*  but  bring  the  young  orator 
to  the  test,  bring  him  to  actual  business,  rouse 
any  of  his  passions,  throw  him  off  his  guard, 
and  then  listen  to  his  language ;  he  will  forget 
instantly  his  reading-master  and  all  his  rules  of 
pronunciation  and  rhetoric,  and  he  will  speak 
the  language  to  which  he  has  been  most  ac- 
customed.    No  master  will  then  be  near  him  to 

.      *  V.  Blair.    • 
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regulate  the  pitch  sxkd  tones  of  his  voice ;  ^€ 
cannot  believe  that  even  Gains  Gracchus  could, 
ivhen  he  was  warmed  by  passion j  have  listened 
to '  Licinius's  pitch-pipe.*  Example,  and  con- 
stant attention  to  their  manner  of  speaking  in 
common  conversation,  we  apprehend  to  be  the 
most  certain  methods  of  preparing  young  men 
for  public  speakeild.  Much  of  the  time  that  is 
spent  in  teaching  boys  to  walk  upon  stilts  might 
be  more  advantageously  employed  in  teaching 
them  to  walk  well  without  them.  It  is  all  very 
well  whilst  the  pupil  is  under  the  protection  of 
his  preceptor^  The  actor  on  the  stage  is  admired 
whilst  he  is  elevated  by  the  cothurnus;  but 
young  men  are  not  to  exhibit  their  oratorical  ta- 
lents always  with 'the  advantages  of  stage  effect 
and  decorations.  We  should  imagine  that  much 
of.  the  diffidence  felt  by  young,  men  of  abili- 
ties, when  they  first  arise  to  speak  in  public, 
may  be  attributed  to  their  immediate  per- 
ception of  the  difference  between  scholastic  ex-^ 
hibitions  and  the  real  business  of  life  ;  they  feel 
that  ^ey  have  learned  to  speak  two  languages 
which  must  not,  upon  any  account  be  mixed 
together ;  the  one,  the  vulgar  language  of  com- 
mon conversation;  the  other,  the  refined  lan-»^ 
^uage  of  oratorical  composition :  the  first  they 

•  V.  Plutarcft. 
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are  most  inclined  to  use  when  they  are  agi**" 
tated ;  and  they  are  agitated  when  they  rise  to 
speak  before  numbers;  consequently  there  is 
an  immediate  struggle  between  custom  and  in«- 
stitution.  Now,  a  young  man,  who  in  common 
conversation  in  his  own  family  has  never  been 
accustomed  to  hear  or  to  speak  vulgar  or  un- 
grammatical  language,  cannot  possibly  appre- 
hend that  he  shall  suddenly  utter  ridiculous 
expressions ;  he  knows  that,  if  he  speaks  at  all, 
he  shall  at  least  speak  good  English  ;  and  he  is 
not .  afraid  that,  if  he  is  pursued,  he  ^hall  be 
obliged  to  throw  away  his  cumbrous  stilts.  The 
practice  of  speaking  in  public,  we  are  sensible, 
is  a  great  advantage ;  but  the  habit  of  speaking 
accurately 'in  private  is  of  still  greater  conse- 
quence :  this  h^bit  depends  upon  the  early  and 
persevering  care  of  the  parent  and  the  preceptor. 
There  is  no  reason  why  children  should  not  be 
m^de  at  the  same  time  good  scholars,  and  good 
speakers;  nor  is  there  any  reason  why  boys, 
whilst  they  learn  to  write  Latin,  should  be  suf- 
fered to  forget  how  to  write  English. 

It  w;ould  be  a  great  advantage  to  the  young 
classical  scholar  if  his  Latin  and  English  litera- 
ture were  mixed ;  the  taste  for  ancient  authors 
and  for  modern  literature  ought  to  be  cultivated 
at  the  «ame  time ;  and  the  beauties  of  composi- 
tion, characteristic  of  different  languages,  should 
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be  femiliari^ed  to  the  student.  Classical  kndtir^ 
"ledge  £Lnd  taste  afford  such  continual  and  innocent 
Sources  of  amusement,  that  we  should  be  ex-^ 
tremely  sorry  that  any  of  our  pupils  should  not 
enjoy  them  in  their  fullest  extent ;  but  we  do 
not  include  a  talent  for  Latin  composition 
amongst  the  necessary  accomplishments  of  a 
gentleman.  There  are  situations-  in  life  wh6re 
ftw^ility  and  elegance  in  writing  Latin  may  b^ 
useful,  but  such  situations  are  not  comniqn  : 
when  a  young  man  is  intended  for  them,  hef 
may  be  trained  with  more  particular  assiduity  tor 
this  art:  perhaps  for  this  purpose  the  true  Bus- 
byean  method  is  the  best.  The  great  Latin 
and  Greek  scholars  of  the  age  have  no  reason  tef 
be  displeased  by  the  assertion,  that  classical 
proficiency  equal  to  their  own  is  not  a  necessary 
accomplishment  in  a  gentleman  ;  if  their  learn- 
ing become  more  rare,  if  may  thence  become 
more  valuable.  We  see  no  reason  why  there 
should  not  be  Latinists  as  well  as  special 
pleaders.  - 

We  have  not  laid  down  any  course  of  clas- 
sical study;  those  who  consider  the  order  in 
which  certain  authors  are  read,  as  of  material 
consequence  in  the  education  of  scholars,  may 
consult  Milton,'  Mrs.  Macaulay,  "  Milne'ji 
«  Well-bred  Scholar,''  &c.  where  they  will  find 
precise  directions. 
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We  have  lately  seen  a  collectidn  of  exercises 
for  boys/  which  in  some  measure  supplies  the 
defects  of  Mr,  Garretson's  curious  performance  ; 
we  wish  most  earnestly  that  dictionaries  were 
improved;  The  author  of  "  Stemmata  Latini- 
"  tatis"  has  conferred  dn  essential  service  on 
the  public;  but  still  there  is  wanting  a  dic- 
tionary, for  schools,  in  which  elegant  and  pro- 
pier  English  might  be  substituted  for  the  barba- 
rous translations  now  in  use.  Such  a  dictionary 
could  not  he  compiled,  we  should  think,  with* 
out  an  attention  to  the  course  of  books  that  are 
most  commonly  used  in  schools.  The  first  mean- 
ings given  in  the  dictionary  should  suit  the  first 
authors  that  a  boy  reads :  this  may  probably 
be  a  remote  or  metaphoric  meaning :  then  the 
radical  word  shduld  be  mentioned,  and  it  would 
not  cost  a  master  any  great  trouble  to  trace  the 
genealogy  of  words  to  the  parent  stock: 

Cordery  is  a  collection  of  such  mean  sen- 
tences, and  uninstructive  dialogue,  as  to  be  to- 
tally unfit  for  boys.  Commenius's  *'  Visible 
"  World  displayed"  is  far  superior,  and  mi^htj 
with  proper  alterations  and  better  prints,  be- 
come a  valuable  English  school-book.'  Both 
these  books  were  intended  for  countries  wljere 
the  Latin  language  was  commdnly  spoken,  and 

♦  Valpy's  Ej^erciset. 
VOL.  II.  D 
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consequently  they  are  filled  with  the  terms  ne- 
cessary for  domestic  life  and  conversation:  for 
this  very  reason  they  are  not  good  introduc-  ► 
tions  to  the  classics.  Selections  fronoi  Bailey^s 
Pheedrns  will  be  proper  for  young  beginners, 
upon  account  &£  the- glossary.  We  prefer  this 
mode  of  assistitig'itb^m  with  glossaries  to  the 
use  of  translations,  because  they  rfo  not  induce 
indolent  habits ;  and  yet  they  prevent  the  pupir 
from  having  unnecessary  labour.  Translations 
alwayis  give  the  pupil  more  trouble  in  the  end, 
than  they  save  in  the  beginning.  The  glossary 
to  Bailey's  Phsedrus,  which  we  have  just  men- 
tioned, wants  much  tb  be  modernized,  and  the 
language  requires  to  be  improved.  Mr.  Valpy's 
"  Sielect  Sentences''  would  be  much  more  use- 
ful if  they  had  a  glossary  anne)ced«  As  they  are, 
they  will,  however,  be  useful  after  PhaedrUs. 
Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  with  all  its  monstrous^ 
feults,  appears  to  be  the  best  introduction  to 
the  Latin  classics,  and  to  heathen  mythology. 
Norris's  Ovid  may  be  safely  put  intb  the  hands 
of  children,  as  it  is  a  selection  of  the  least  ex- 
ceptionable fables»  To  accustom  boys  to  read 
poetry  and  prose  nearly  at  the  same  period  i» 
advantageous.  Cornelius  Nepos,  a  crabbed 
book,  but  useful  firom  its  brevity,  and  from  its' 
being  a  proper  introduction  to  Grecian  and 
Roman  history,  may  be  read  nearly  at  the  same 


tiiiie  with  Ovid^s  Metamorphoses.  After  Ovid, 
the  pupil  may  begin  Virgil,  postponing  some  of 
the  Eclogues,  and  HI  the  Georgics. 

We  recommend  that  some  English  bool^^^ 
stfaould  be  put  into  the  hands  of  boys  whilst  they 
are  going  through  Pbsedrus,  dvid,^^nd  Corne- 
lius Nepos,  which  may  suit  with  the  ide^s  they 
kcquire  from  these  Latin  authors;  PlCitarch^s 
Lives,  for  instance,  will  be  useful  apd  iBtQ5e$t^ 
ing.  When  we  mention  Plut?i^ch'fii  Liv©^  ^^ 
cannot  help  recollecting  how  many  greiit  peo* 
pie  have  acknowledged  the  effect  of  thi$  book 
m  their  early  education.  Cbarfes  the  Twelfth^ 
Rousseau,  Madame  Rola)id,  Gibbon,  we  in|i> 
mediately  remember,  and  we  are  sure  we  h^ve 
noticed  many  others.  An  abridgment  of  P^u^ 
tarch,  by  Mrs.  Helme,  which  we  Ji^ve  looked 
into,  appears  (the  preface  excepted)  to  be  well 
written ;  and  we  see  another  abridgment  of 
Plut^jpch  advertised,  which  we  hope  may.  provdi 
serviceable^  Good  prints  to  a  Plutarch  for  chil^ 
dree  wiould  h^  very  desirable. 

As  an  English  introduction  to  inytbology,  we 
recoBdmend  tli^  first  volume  of  Lord  Chestes* 
fidd^s  Lett^s,  as  a  ^ost  elegant  view  of  hea- 
then mythology.  But  if  there  be  any  danger 
ttiat  the  &8|:  volume  should  introduce  the  re- 
mainder of  Lord  Chesterfield's  work  to  the  in*^ 
ex^erimced  reader,  we  should  certainly  fo^be^ 

Da 
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in  common  with  outselves.  The  caric&tum  of 
sotne  of  the  passions,  perhaps,  will  nqt  shock 
(Children  who  are  not  used  to  their  natural  apr 
pearance  ;  they  will  pass  over  the  stories  of  love 
^nd  jealousy,  merely  because  they  do  not  un- 
derstand them.  We  should  rather  leave  them 
completely  unintelligible,  than  attempt,  like 
Mi:.  Riley,  in  his  Mythological  Pocket  Diction* 
ary  for  Youth,  to  elucidate  the  whole  at  once, 
f"aJtuyp^  by  assuring  children  that  Satan  was  Adam,  that 
Atlas  is  Moses^  and  his  brother  Hesperus,  Aa- 
ron ;  that  Vertumnus  and  Pomona  were  Bcwue 
and  Rvfth;  that  Mars  adrmponds  with  Joshna; 
that  Apollo  accords  with  David,  since  they  both 
played  upon  the  harp;  that  Mercury  can  be  no 
other  than  our  archangel  Michael,  since  they 
both  haye  wings  on  their  arms  and  feet;  that 
in  short,  to  complete  the  concordance,  Momus 
is  a  striking  likeness  of  Satan*  The  ancients, 
Mr.  Riley  allows,  have  so  much  disfigured 
these  personages,  that  it  is  hard  to  know  many 
of  the  portraits  again  at  fir$t  sight;  however, 
he  is  persuaded  that  **  the  young  student  will 
**  find  a  peculiar  gratification  in  trading  the  Uke-^ 


♦  Since  the  above  was  written,  we  have  seen  a  letter  from 
Dr.  Aikin  to  his  son  on  the  inarcdity  and  poetic  mtrit  of  the  fe- 
ble  of  Circe,  which  convinces  us  that  the  observations  that  we 
^aye  hazarded  are  not  prematare. 
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^'  hess  ;^^  and  he  has  kindly  famished  us  with  a 
-catalogue  to  explain  the  exhibition,  and  to 
guide,  us  through  his  new  pantheon. 

As  books  of  reference,  the  convenient  size 
and  compressed  information  of  pocket  mytholo- 
gical dictionaries  will  recommend  them  to 
general  use;  but  we  object  to  the  miserable 
prints  with  which  they  are  sometimes  disgraced. 
The  first  impression  made  upon  the  imagination 
of  children  is  of  (he  utmost  consequence  to 
their  future  taste.  The  beautiful  engravings*  ia 
^pence's  Polymetis  will  introduce  the  heathen 
deities  in  their  most  graceful  and  picturesque 
forms  to  the  fancy.  The  language  of  Sp^nce, 
though  classical,  ^s  not  entirely  free*  from  P^** 
dantio  affect^ion,  and  his  dialogues  are  per- 
liaps  top  fiftiff  and  longr winded  for  our  young 
pupils.  But  a  parent  or  preceptor  can  easily 
select  the  u^efiil  explanation;^ ;  and,  in  turning 
over  the  prints  they  can  easily  associate  some 
general  notion  pf  the  history  and  attributes  of 
the  gods  and  goddesses,  with  their  forms ;  the 
little  eager  spectators  will,  as  they  crowd  round 
the  book,  acquire  imperceptibly  all  the  neces- 
sary knowledge  of  mythology,  imbibe  the  first 

^  We  speak  «f  these  enj^avings  as  beautiful,  for  the  times 
iQ  which  they  were  doae  j  modem  artists  haye  arrived  jit 
higher  perfection. 
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CHAPTER    XIV, 


On  Geography  and  Chronology^ 


The  usual  manner  of  teaching  Geography 
and  Chronology  may,  perhaps,  be  necessary 
in  public  seminaries,  where  a  number  of  boys 
are  to  learn  the  same  thing  at  the  same  time; 
but  what  is  learned  in  this  manner  is  not 
pernianent:  something  besides  merely  commit- 
ting names  and  dates  to  the  memory  is  re- 
quisite to  make  an  useful  impression  upon  the 
memory.  For  the  truth  of  this  obsiervation 
an  appeal  is  made  to  the  reader.  Let  him 
recollect  lyhether  the  Geography  and  Chro- 
nology which  he  learned,  whilst  a  boy,  are 
what  he  now  remembers  ?  Whether  he  has  not 
obtained  his  present  knowledge  from  other 
sources  than  the  tasks  of  early  years  ?  When 
business,  or  conversation,  calls  upon  us  to 
furnish  facts  accurate  as  to  place  and  time,  w^ 
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retrace  our  former  heterogeneous  acquirements, 
iand  select  those  circum3t'4nce$  which  are  con« 
nected  with  our  present  pursuit;  and  th\i$  we 
fbrm^  as  it  were,  a  nucleus  round  which  other 
facts  insensibly  arr^sge  themselves.  Perhaps 
po  two  men  in  the  world,  who  are  well  versed 
in  these  studies,  connect  their  knowledge  in  the 
3ame  manner.  Relation  to  some  particular .CQun* 
try,  some  favourite  history,  some  distinguished 
person,  forms  the  connexion  which  guides  our 
recollection,  and  which  arranges  our  incrq^ing 
pomepclature.  By  attending  to  what  passes  in 
.our  own  minds,  we  may  learn  an  effectual  method 
of  teaching  without  pain,  and  without  any  extra- 
ordinary burthen  to  the  memory,  all  that  is 
useful  of  'these  sciences.  The  details  of  history 
should  be  marked  by  a  few  chronological  eras, 
and  by  a  few  general  ideas  of  geography.  .  When  . 
these  have  been  once  completely  associated  in 
the  mind,  there  is  little  danger  of  their  being  ever 
disunited :  the  sight  of  any  country  will  recall 
its  history;  and  even  from  representations  in 
a  map,  or  on  the  globe^  when  the  mind  is 
wakened  by  any  recent  event,  a  long  train  of 
concomitant  ideas  will  recur. 

The  use  of  technical  helps  to  the  memory 
has  been  condemned  by  many,  and  certainly, 
when  they  are  employed  as  artifices  to  supply 
the  place  of  real  knowledge,  they  are  contemp.- 
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tible ;  but  when  they  are  used  as  indices  to 
facts  that  have  been  really  collected  in  the 
mind  ;  when  they  serve  to  arrange  the  materials 
of  knowledge  in  appropriate  classes,  and  to 
give  a  sure  and  rapid  clue  to  recollection,  they 
are  of  real  advantage  to  the  understanding. 
Indeed,  they  are  now  so  common,  that  pretenders 
cannot  build  the  slightest  reputation  upon  theip 
foundation. 

Ample  materials  are  furnished  in  Gray^s  Me-, 
moria  Technica,  from  which  a  short  and  useful 
selection  may  be  made,  according  to  the  purposes 
which  are  in  view.  For  children,  the  little  ballad 
of  the  Chapter  of  Kings  will  not  be  found 
beneath  the  notice  of  mothers  who  attend  to 
education.  If  the  technical  terminations  of 
Gray  are  inserted,  they  will  never  be  forgotten, 
or  may  be  easily  recalled.*  We  scarcely  ever 
forget  a  ballad  if  the  tune  be  popular. 

♦  Instead  of 
William  the  Conqueror  long  did  reign. 
And  William  his  son  by  an  arrow  was  slain> 

Read 

William  the  Conioti  long  did  reign. 

And  Rof%a}  his  son  by  an  arrow  was  slain. 

And  so  on  firdm  Gray's  Memoria  Technica  to  the  end  of  the 
chapter. 
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Fbr  pupils  at  a  moi'e  advanced  age  it  will  be 
found  advadtageous  to  employ  technical  helps 
of  a  more  scientific  construction.  Priestley^s 
Chart  of  Biography,  may  from  time  to  time^ 
be  hung  in  their  view.  Smaller  charts,  upon 
the  same  plan,  might  be  provided  with  a  few 
names  as  land-marks;  these  may  be  filled  Up  by 
the.  pupil  with  such  names  as  he  selects  from  his- 
tory ;  they  may  be  bound  in  octavo,  like 
maps,  by  the  middle,  so  as  to  unfold  both 
ways.  Prints,  maps,  and  medals,  when  they 
are  part  of  |the  constant  furniture  of  a  voom^ 
are  seldom  attended  to  by  young -people ;  but 
when  circumstances  excite  an  interest  upon  a 
particular  subject,  then  is  the  moment  to  pro-* 
duce  the  symbols  which  record  and  communicate 
knowledge 

Mrs.  Radcliffe,  in  her  judicious  and  pictu^ 
resque  Tour  through  Germany,  tells  us,,  that 
in  passing  through  the  apartments  of  a  palace 
which  the  Archduchess  Maria  Christina,  the 
sister  of  the  late  unfortunate  queen  of  France, 
had  left  a  few  hours  before,  she  saw  spread 
upon  a  table  a  map  of  all  the  countries  then 
included  in  the  seat  of  war.  The  positions 
of  the  several  corps  of  the  allied  armies  were 
marked  upon  this  chart  with  small  pieces  of  va- 
rious coloured  wax.     Can  it  be  doubted^  that 
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the  litrong  interest  which  this  princess  must  have 
taken  in  the  subject  would  for  ever  impress tipoil 
her  memory  the  geography  of  this  part  of  th^ 
.world  ? 

How  many  people  ar^  there  who  have  become 
geographers  since  the  beginning  of  the  present 
War  ?  Even  the  common  newspapers  dissemi'^ 
nate  this  species  of  knowledge,  and  those  who 
scarcely  knew  the  situation  of  Brest  harbour 
a  few  years  ago,  have  consulted  the  m^p  with 
that  eagerness  which  approaching  danger  excites ; 
they  consequently  will  tenaciously  remember 
all  the  geographical  knowledge  they  have  thus 
acquired.  The  art  of  creating  an  interest  in  the 
study  of  geography  depends  upon  the  dexterrty 
with  which  passing  circumstances  are  seized  by 
a  preceptor  in  conversation*  What  are  maps  cfir 
medals,  statues  or  pictures,  but  technical  helps 
to  memory  ?  If  a  mother  possess  good  prints, 
or  casts  of  ancient  gems,  let  them  be  shewn  to 
any  persons  of  taste  and  knowledge  who  Irisit 
her;  their  attention  leads  that  of  our  pupils; 
imitation  and  sympathy  are  the  parents  of  tafete^ 
and  taste  reads  in  the  monuments  of  art  whatever 
history  has  recorded. 

In  the  Adele  and  Theodore  of  Madame  Ae 
Siileri  a  number  of  adventitious  helps  are  de- 
scribed for  teaching  history  and  chronology. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  are  useful ; 
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and  alUaough  such  an  apparatus  Gannot  be  pro-* 
cured  by  private  families,  fortuiiately  the  print- 
sho^  of  every  provincial  town,  and  of  the 
capital  in  particular,  furnish  eren  to  the  pas- 
senger a^  continual  succession  of  instruction. 
Might  not  prints,  assorted  for  the  purposes 
^(vhich  Vfre  h&ye.  ii>entioned,  be  lent  at  circulating 
libraries. 

To  sssist  our  pupils  in  geography,  we  prefer 
a  globe  to  common  mi^ps.  Might  not  a  cheapo 
portable,  and  convenient  globe,  be  made  of 
oiled  silk,  to  be  inflated  by  a  common  pair  pf 
bellows  ?  Mathematical  exactness  is  not  requisite 
for  oiu*  purpose ;  and  though  we  could  not 
pretend  to  the  precision  of  our  best  globes,  yet 
a  balloon  of  this  sort  would  compensate  by 
its  size  and  convenience  for  its  inaccuracy.  It 
might  be  hung  by  a  line  from  its  north  pole  to  a 
hook  screwed  into  the  architrave  of  a  door  or 
window ;  and  another  string  from  its  south  pole 
might  be  fastened  at  a  proper  angle  to  the  floor, 
to  give  the  requisite  elevation  to  the  axis  of  the 
Ipobe.  An  idea  of  the  different  projections  of 
.the  sphere  may  be  easily  acquired  from  this 
globe  in  its  flaccid  state,  and  any  part  of  it  might 
be  consulted  as  a  map  if  it  were  laid  upon  a 
convi^  board  of  a  convenient  size.  Impressions 
from  the  plates  which  are  used  for  common 
globes,  might  be  taken  to  try  this  idea  without 
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ally  great  trouble  or  expense;  but  we  wxi^  €9 
employ  a  much  larger  scale,  and  to  have  tfaenf 
fiye  or  six  feet  diameter.  The  inside  of  a  globe 
of  this  sort  might  be  easily  illuminated,  and  this 
would  add  much  to  the  novelty  and  beauty  of  its 
appearance; 

In  the  countty,  with  the  assistants  of  a  oom«^ 
mon  carpenter  and  plaisterer,  a  large  globe  of 
lath  and  plaster  may  be  made  for  the  instruc- 
tion and  entertainment  of  a  numerous  family  of 
children.  Upon  this  they  should  leisurely  deli- 
neate from  time  to  tiroe^  by  their  given  latitudes 
and  longitudes,  such  places  as  they  become  ac^ 
quainted  with  in  reading  or  conversation.  The 
capital  city,  for  instance,  of  the  different  coun^ 
tries  of  Europe  ;  the  rivers,  and  the  neighbouring 
towns ;  till  at  last  the  outline  might  be  added : 
for  the  sake  of  Convenience,  the  lines,  &c.  may 
be  first  delineated  upon  a  piece  of  paper,  from 
which  they  may  be  accurately  transferred  to 
their  proper  places  on  the  globe  by  the  interven-* 
tion  of  black-leaded  paper,  or  by  pricking  the 
lines  through  the  paper,  and  pouncing  powdered 
blue  through  the  holes  upon  the  surface  of  the 
globe. 

We  enter  into  this  detail^  because  we  are 
convinced,  that  every  addition  to  the  active, 
manual  employment  of  children  is  of  conse- 
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i^itence,  not  only  to  their  improvement,  but  to 
Iheir  happiness. 

Another  invention  has  o(*curred  to  us  firf 
teaching  g^pgrftphy  and  history  together.  Priest-* 
!ey*s  Chart  of  History,  though  constructed  with 
great  ingenuity^  does  not  invite  the  attention  of 
young  people :  there  is  an  intricacy  in  the  detail 
which  is  not  obvious  at  first.*  To  remedy  what 
appears  to  us  a  difficulty,  we  propose  that  eight*^ 
(ftnd-twenty,  or  perhaps  thirty  octavo  mitps  of 
the  globe  should  be  engraved  ;  upon  these 
should  be  traced,  in  succession,  the  different 
situations  of  the  different  countries  of  the  worlds 
fts  to  power  and  extent,  during  ea^b  respective 
Century:  different  colours  might  denote  the 
principal  divisions  of  the  world  in  each  of  these 
ifiaps;  the  same  (Colour  always  denoting  the 
lame  country,  with  the  additicm  of  one  stmng 
colour;  red,  for  instance,  to  distinguish  that 
<50tintry  which  had  at  each  period  the  principal 
dominion*    On  the  upper  and  loWet  tnargin  in 

»maps,  the  names  of  illustrious   persons 
I  be  engraven  in  the  thanner  of  the  biCM> 

*  Sinee  this  book  wae  first  pHoted,  Le  Sage  fa»s  published  a 
good  set  of  charts^  and  Mr.  Bell  has  translated  from  the  Ger« 
man  of  F.  Sass  an  excellent  chart  of  history,  far  superior  to 
i^riestley's.  It  is  called  "  The  Stream  of  Time:"  priated  for 
Vemor,  Hood^  and  Sharpen 

VOL.  II.  £ 
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graphical  chart;  and  the  reigning  opinions  of 
each  century  should  also  be  inserted.  Thus 
history,  chronology,  and  geography,  would 
appear  at  once  to  the  eye  in  their  proper 
order,  and  regular  succession,  divided  into  cen- 
turies and  periods,  which  easily  occur  to  recol- 
lection. 

We  forbear  to  expatiate  upon  this  subject,  as 
it  has  not  been  actually  submitted  to  experi- 
ment; carefully  avoiding  in  the  whole  of  this 
work  to  recommend  any  mode  of  instruction 
which  we  have  not  actually  put  in  practice. 
For  this  reason,  we  have  not  spoken  of  the  Abb6 
Gaultier^s  method  of  teaching  geography,  as  we 
have  been  able  to  obtain  accounts  of  it  only  from 
the  public  papers,  and  from  reviews:  we  are, 
however,  disposed  to  think  favourably  before- 
hand of  any  mode  which  unites  amusement 
with  instruction.  We  cannot  forbear  recom- 
mending, in  the  strongest  manner,  a  few  pages  of 
RoUin  in  his  "Thoughts  upon  Education  ;"* 
which  we  think  contain  an  excellent  specimfdA 
of  the  manner  in  which  a  well-informed  Mjflj^ 
ceptor  might  lead  his  pupils  a  gepgraphicl^^ 
historical,  botanical,  and  physiological  tout  upon 
the  artificial  globe. 

We  conclude  this  chapter  of  hints,  by  repeat- 

•  Page  24. 
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ing  what  we  have  before  asserted,  that  though 
technical  assistance  may  be  of  ready  use  to  those 
who  are  really  acquainted  vi^ith  that  knowledge 
to  which  it  refers,  it  never  can  supply  the  place 
of  accurate  information. 

The  causes  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  empires,  the 
progress  of  human  knowledge,  and  the  great 
discoveries  of  superior  minds,  are  the  real  links 
which  Connect  the  chain  of  political  know- 
ledgCi 


^ 
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CHAPTER   XV. 


On  Arithmetick. 


The  man  who  is  ignorant  that  two  and  two 
make  four  is  stigmatized  with  the  character  of 
hopeless  stupidity;  except,  as  Swift  has  re- 
marked, in  the  arithmetick  of  the  customs,  where 
two  and  two  do  not  always  make  the  same  sum. 

We  must  not  judge  of  the  understanding  of  a 
child  by  this  test;  for  many  children  of  quick 
abilities  do  not  immediately  assent  to  this  pro- 
position when  it  is  first  laid  before  them.  "  Two 
"  and  two  make  four,^'  says  the  tutor.  "  Well, 
"  child,  why  do  you  stare  so  ?" 

The  child  stares  because  the  word  make  is  in 
this  sentence  used  in  a  sense  which  is  quite  new 
to  him ;  he  knows  what  it  is  to  make  a  bow; 
and  to'  make  a  noise,  but  how  this  active  verb 
is  applicable  in  the  present  case,  where  there 
.  is  no  agent  to  perform  the  action,  he  cannot 
clearly    comprehend.      ^^  Two   and   two    are 
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*^foitr/^  is  more  intelligible;  but  even  thb  as- 
sertion the  child,  for  want  of  a  distinct  notion  of 
the  sense  in  which  the  word  are  is  used,  does 
not  understand.  ^^  Two  and  two  are  called 
^  four/^  is  perhaps  the  most  accurate  phrase  a 
tutor  can  use ;  but  even  these  words  will  con- 
vey, no  ineaning  until  they  have  been  associated 
with  the  pupirs  perceptioms.  When  he  has 
once  perceived  the  combination  of  the  numbers 
with  real  objects,  it  will  then  be  easy  to  teach 
hira  that  the  wotds,  are  calied,  are^  and  make^ 
in  the  foregoing  proposition,  are  synonimous 
terms* 

We  have  chosen  the  first  simple  instance  we^ 
eould  recollect,  to  shew  how  difficult  the  wor(l» 
we  generally  use  in  teaching  arithmetkk  must 
be  to  our  young  pupils.  It  would  be  an  unpro* 
fitable  task  to  enumerate  all  the  puzzling,  tech* 
nical  terms  which,  in  their  earliest  lessons, 
children  are  obliged  to  hear,  without  being  able 
to  understand. 

It  is  not  from  want  of  capacity  that  so  many 
lAildren  are  d^cient  in  arithmeticat  skill,  and 
it  is  absurd  to  say  ^^  such  a  child  has  no  genius 
^  lor  arithmetick.  Such  a  child  cannot  be 
^^  made  to  comprehend  any  thing  about  num-i 
*'  bcrs.^^  These  assertions  prove  nothing,  but 
that  the  persons  who  make  them  are  ignorant 
^irf'the  art  of  teaching.      A  child^s  seeming  stu* 
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pidity  in  learning  arithmetick  may,  perhapaf, 
be  a  proof  of  intelligence  and  good  sense.  It  is 
easy  to  make  a  boy  who  does  not  reasdn,  repea!t 
by  ix)te  any  technical  rules  which  a  common 
writing-master,  with  magisterial  solemnity,  may 
lay  down  for  him  ;  but  a  child  who  reasons  will 
not  be  thus  easily  managed ;  he  stops,  frowns, 
hesitates,  questions  his  master,  is  wretched  and 
refractory,  until  he  can  discover  why  he  is  to 
proceed  in  such  and  such  a  manner :  he  is  not 
content  with  seeing  his  preceptor  make  figures 
dnd  lines  upon  a  slate,  and  perform  wondrous 
operations  with  the  self-complacent  dexterity 
of  a  conjurer.  A  sensible  boy  is  not  satisfied 
with  merely  seeing  the  total  of  a  given  sum,  of 
the  answer  to  a  given  question,  come  out  right; 
he  insists  upon  knowing  v^hy  it  is  right.  He 
is  not  content  to  be  led  to  the  treasures  of 
science  blindfold;  he  would  tear  the  bandage 
from  his  eyes,  that  he  might  know  the  way  to 
them  again. 

That  many  children,  who  have  been  thought 
to  be  slow'  in  learning  arithmetick,  have,  after 
their  escape  from  the  hands  of  pedagogues,  be- 
come remarkable  for  their  quickness,  is  a  fact 
sufficiently  proved  by  experience.  ^  We  shall 
mention  only  one  instance,  which  we  happened 
to  meet  with  whilst  we  were  writing  this  chap- 
ter.   John  Ludwig,  a  Saxon  peasant,  was  dis- 
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missed  from  school  when  he  was  a  child,  after 
four  years  inefiectual  struggle  to  learn  the  com- 
mon rules  of  arithmetick.  He  had  been,  during 
this  time,  beaten  and  scolded  in  vain.  He 
spent  several  subsequent  years  in  common  coun- 
try labour,  but  at  length  some  accidental  cir- 
cumstances excited  his  ambition,  and  he  became 
exlpert  in  all  the  common  rules,  and  mastered 
the  rule  of  three  and  fractions,  by  the  help  of 
an  old  school-book,  in  the  course  of  one  year. 
He  afterwards  taught  himself  geometry,  and 
raised  himself,  by  the  force  of  his  abilities  and 
perseverance,  from  obscurity  to  fame.  We 
should  like  to  see  the  book  which  helped  Mr. 
Ludwig  to  conquer  his  difficulties. 

Introductions  to  Arithmetick  are  often  calcu- 
lated rather  for  adepts  in  science,  than  for  the 
ignorant.  We  do  not  pretend  to  have  discovered 
any  shorter  method  than  what  is  common  of 
teaching  these  sciences ;  but  in  conformity  with 
the  principles  which  are  laid  down  in  the  former 
part  of  this  work,  we  have  endeavoured  to  teach 
their  rudiments  without  disgusting  our  pupils, 
and  without  habituating  them  to  be  contented 
with  operations  which  are  merely  technical. 

In  arithmetick,  as  in  every  other  branch  of 
education,  the  principal  object  should  be  to 
preserve  the  understanding  from  implicit  belief ; 
to  invigorate  its  powers ;   to  associate  pleasure 
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vitb  literature,  and  to  induce  the  laudable  ambi<* 
tion  of  progressive  improvement. 

As  soon  as  a  child  can  read,  he  should  be  aot 
custon^ed  to  count,  and  to  have  the  names  of 
numbers  early  connect^  in  his  mind  with  tbei 
combinations  which  they  represent.  For  thisi 
purpose  he  should  be  taught  to  add  first  by 
things,  and  afterwards  by  signs  or  figures,  JJq 
should  be  taught  to  form  combinations  of  things 
by  adding  them  toother  one  after  another.  At 
the  same  time  that  he  acquires  the  names  that 
have  been  given  to  these  combinations,  h^ 
should  be  taught  the  figui^es  or  symbols  that  re-? 
present  them.  For  example,  when  it  is  familiar 
to  the  child  that  one  almond,  and  one  almondt 
are  called  two  almonds ;  that  one  almond  and 
two  alfnonds,  are  called  three  almonds  ;  and  so 
on;  he  should  be  taught  to  distinguish  the  figures 
that  Represent  these  assemblages ;  that  3  meana 
1  and  9,  &c.  £ach  operation  of  arithmetiek, 
should  proceed  in  this  manner  from  individuala 
to  the  abstract  notation  of  signs. 

One  of  the  earliest  operations  of  the  reasoning 

faculty  is  abstraction ;   that  is  to  say,  the  ppwer 

of  classing  a  number  of  individuals  under  one. 

name.      Young  children   call  strangers  either 

men  or  women ;  even  the  most  ignorant  ^avages^ 

have  a  propensity  to  generalise, 

^  V.  A  strange  instaoce  <}uoted  by  Mr-  Stewart,  '^  On.  the. 
•'Human Mind,"  p.  152, 
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We  may  evt  either  by  accostoming  our  pupib 
too  much  to  the  consideration  of  tangible  sub«- 
istances  when  we  teach  them  aritbmetick,  or  by 
lurnipg  their  attention  too  much  to  »gn9.  Th? 
art  of  forming  a  sound  and  active  understanding 
consists  in  the  due  mixture  of  facts  and  reflec* 
tion.  Dr.  Reid  has  in  his  "Essay  on  the  Intel* 
♦'  lectual  Powers  of  Man/*  page  8975  pointed 
out,  with  great  ingenuity,  the  admirable  ceconomy 
of  nature  in  limiting  the  powers  of  reasoning 
during  the  first  years  of  infancy.  This  is  the 
season  for  cultiyating  the  senses;  and  whoever, 
at  this  early  age,  endeavours  to  force  the  tender 
shoots  of  reason,  will  repent  his  rashness. 

In  the  chapter  "  On  Toys"  we  have  reoom^ 
mended  the  use  of  pl^in,  regular  solids,  <;ubeS| 
globes,  &c.  made  of  wood,  as  playthings  fo? 
children,  instead  of  uncouth  figures  of  men^ 
wom^n,  and  animals.  For  teaching  arithmetick| 
half-inch  cubes,  which  can  be  easily  grasped  by 
infant  fingers,  may  be  employed  with  grea<^ 
adva^t^ge;  they  can  be  readily  arranged  in 
various  combinations ;.  the  eye  can  easily  tak^ 
in  a  sufficient  number  of  them  at  once,  and  th^ 
mind  is  insensibly  led  to'coiKiider  the  assemblage^ 
in  which  they  may  be  grouped,  not  only  as  they 
relate  to  number,  but  as  they  relate  to  quantity 
or  shape;  besides,  the  terms  which  are  borrowed 
from  some  of  these  shapes,  as  sqti^eS)  c^b^s,. 
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&c.  will  become  familiar.  As  these  children 
advance  in  arithmetick,  to  square  or  cube  a 
number  will  be  more  intelligible  to  them  than 
to  a  person  who  has  been  taught  these  words 
merely  as  the  formula  of  certain  rules.  In 
arithmetick  the  first  lessons  should  be  short 
and  simple ;  two  cubes  placed  above  each  other, 
will  soon  be  called  two ;  if  placed  in  any  other 
situations  near  each  other,  they  will  still  be 
called  two  ;  biit  it  is  advantageous  to  accustom 
our  little  pupils  to  place  the  cubes  with  which 
they  are  taught  in  succession,  either  by  placing 
them  upon  one  another,  or  lying  in  columns 
upon  a  table,  beginning  to  count  from  the  cube 
next  to  them,  as  we  cast  up  in  addition.  For 
this  purpose  a  board  about  six  inches  long,  and 
five  broad,  divided  into  columns  perpendicularly 
by  slips  of  wood  three-eighths  of  an  inch  wide, 
and  one-eighth  of  an  inch  thick,  will  be  found 
useful ;  and  if  a  few  cubes  of  colours  different 
from  those  already  mentioned^  with  numbers 
on  their  six  sides,  are  procured,  they  may  be 
of  great  service.  Our  cubes  should  be  placed, 
fi'om  time  to  time,  in  a  diflFerent  order,  or  pro- 
miscuously ;  but  when  any  arithmetical  opera- 
tions are  to  be  performed  with  them,  it  is  best 
to  preserve  the  established  arrangement. 

One  cube  and  one  other  are  called  two. 

Two  what"? 
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Two  cubes. 

One  glass,  and  one  glass,  are  called  two  glassed. 
One  raisin,  and  one  raisin,  are  called  two  raising. 
Sec.  One  cube,  and  one  glass,  are  called  what  ? 
Two  things^  or  two. 

By  a  process  of  this  sort  the  meaning  of  the 
abstract  term  two  may  be  taught.  A  child 
will  perceive  that  the  word  two  means  the 
same  as  the  words  one  undone;  and  when  we 
say  that  one  and  one  are  called  two,  unless 
he  is  prejudiced  by  something  else  that  is  said 
to  him,  he  will  understand  nothing  more  than 
that  there  are  two  names  for  the  same  thing. 

"  One,  and  one,  and  one,  are  called  three,^^  is 
the  same  as  saying  ^^  that  three  is  the  name  for 
"  one,  and  one,  and  one.^^  "  Two  ;and  one 
"  are  three,^*  is  also  the  same  as  saying  "  that 
"  three  is  the  name  of  two  and  me?^  Three 
is  also  the  name  of  one  and  two ;  the  word 
three  has,  therefore,  three  meanings ;  it  means 
one,  and  one,  and  one ;  aho  two  and  one ;  also 
oi^e  and  two*  He  will  see  that  any  two  of  the 
pubes  may  be  put  together,  as  it  were,  io  one 
parcel,  and  that  this  parcel  may  be  called  two ; 
and  he  will  also  see  that  this  parcel,  when  joined 
to  another  single  cube,  will  make  three,  and 
that  the  sum  will  be  the  same,  whether  the 
single  cube,  or  the  two  cubes,  be  named  firsts 
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In  a  similar  manner  the  combinatioDS  wlilch 
ferm  four  may  be  considered.  One,  and  one^ 
and  one,  and  one,  are  four. 

One  and  three  are  four. 

Two  and  two  are  four. 

Three  and  one  are  four, 
i  All  these  assertions  mean  the  same  thing,  md 
the  term  four  is  equally  applicable  to  each  of 
them;  when,  therefore,  we  say  that  two  and  twa 
arc  four,  the  child  may  be  easily  led  to  perceive^ 
and  indeed  to  see,  that  it  means  the  same  thin^ 
to  saying  one  too— ^nd  one  two, — which  is  the 
same  thing  as  saying  two  two%  or  saying  the 
word  two  two  times.  Our  pupil  should  be 
Buffered  to  rest  here>  and  we  should  not^  ^ 
present,  attempt  to  lead  him  farther  towards  that 
compendious  method  of  addition  which  we  call 
multiplication ;  but  the  foundation  is  laid  by 
giving  him  this  view  of  the  relation  between  two 
and  two  in  forming  four. 

There  is  an  enumeration  in  the  note*  of  th* 
different  combinations  which  compose  the  rest 
of  the  Arabic  notation,  which  consists  of  only 
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Aine  character.    They  may  be  employed  as  the 
first  sums  ibr  teaching  addition. 
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Bcfote  we  proceed  to  the  number^  ten^  or  td 
the  new  series  of  numeration  which  succeeds  to 
it,  we  should  make  our  pupils  perfectly  masters 
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of  the  combinations  which  we  have  mentioned, 
both  in  the  direct  order  in  which  they  are  ar« 
ranged,  and  in  various  modes  of  succession  ;  by 
these  means,  not  only  the  addition,  but  the  sub- 
traction of  numbers  as  far  as  nine,  will  be 
perfectly  familiar  to  them. 

It  has  been  observed  before,  that  counting  by 
realities,  and  by  signs,  should  be  taught  at  the 
same  time,  so  that  the  ear,  the  eye,  and  the  mind, 
should  keep  pace  with  one  another,  and  that 
technical  habits  should  be  acquired  without 
injury  to  the  understanding.  If  a  child  begins 
between  four  and  five  years  of  age,  he  may  be 
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allowed  balf^a-year  for  this  essential  piBhmimtf 
step  in  arithmetick  ;  four  or  five  minutes  appH^^ 
cation  every  day  will  be  sufficient  to  teach  hiiil 
not  only  the  relations  of  the  first  decade  in 
numeration,  but  also  how  to  write  figures  with 
accuracy  and  expedition. 

The  next  step  is  by  far  the  most  difficult  in  the 
science  of  arithmetick :  in  treatises  upon  th6 
anbject  it  is  concisely  passed  over  under  the$ 
title  Numeration;  but  it  requires  no  small  de^ 
gree  of  care  to  make  it  intelligible  to  children, 
and  we  therefore  recommend,  that,  besides  direct 
instraetion  upon  the  subject,  the  child  should 
be  led  by  djggrees  to  understand  the  nature  of 
classification  in  general.  Botany  and  natural 
history,  though  they  are  not  pursued  as  sciences, 
are,  notwithstanding,  the  daily  occupation  and 
amusement  of  children^  and  they  supply  constant 
examples  of  classification.  In  conversation  these 
may  be  femiliarly  pointed  out ;  a  grove,  a  flock, 
&c.  are  constantly  before  the  eyes  of  our  pupil, 
and  he  comprehends  as  well  as  we  do  what  is 
meant  by  two  groves,  two  flocks,  &c.  The 
trees  that  form  the  grove  are  each  of  them  indivi- 
duals ;  but  let  their  numbers  be  what  they  may 
when  they  are  considered  as  a  grove,  the  grove  is 
but  one,  and  may  be  thought  of  and  spoken 
of  distinctly,  without  any  relation  to  the  number 
of  single  treea  which  it  contains*    From  th^se. 
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dnd  similar  observations,  a  child  may  be  led  to 
consider  ten  as  the  name  for  a  whole^  an  inte^evj 
^  one^  which  may  be  represented  by  the  figure  ( 1 ) :« 
this  same  figure  may  also  stand  for  a  hundred^ 
or  a  thousand,  as  he  will  readily  perceive  here** 
after.  Indeed,  the  term  one  hundred  will  become 
fkmiliar  to  him  in  conversation  long  before  he 
Comprehends  that  the  word  ten  is  used  as  an  ag- 
gregate term,  like  a  dozen,  or  a  thousand.  We  do 
not  use  the  word  ten  as  the  French  do  une 
dizaine ;  ten  does  not^  therefore,  present  the  idea 
of  an  integer  till  we  leatn  arithmetick.  This  is  si. 
defect  in  our  language,  which  has  arisen  from  the 
use!  of  duodecimal  numeration ;  the  analogies 
existing  between  the  names  of  other  numbers 
in  progression  is  broken  by  the  terms  eleven  and 
twelve.  Thirteen^  fourteen^  Sfc.  are  so  obviously 
compounded  of  three  and  ten^  and  four  and  ten, 
as  to  strike  the  ears  of  children  immediately;  and 
when  they  advance  as  far  as  twenty,  they  readily 
perceive  that  a  new  series  of  units  begins,  and 
proceeds  to  thirty;  and  that  thirty^  forty,  &ci 
mean  three  tens,  four  tens,  &c.  In  pointing  out 
these  analogies  to  children,  they  become  in-^ 
terested  and  attentive ;  they  shew  that  species  of 
pleasure  which  arises  from  the  perception  of  0/?^ 
titudey  or  of  truth.  It  can  scarcely  be  denied  that 
such  a  pleasure  exists  independently  of  every 
view  of  utility  and  fame,  And  when  we  can  once 

VOL.  II.  F 
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excite  this  feeling  in  the  minds  of  our  young 
pupils,  at  any  period  of  their  education,  we  naay 
be  certain  of  success. 

As  soon  as  distinct  notions  have  been  ac- 
quired of  the  manner  in  which  a  collection  of 
ten  units  becomes  a  new  unit  of  a  higher  order, 
our  pupil  may  be  led  to  observe  the  utility  of 
this  invention  by  various  examples,  before  he 
applies  it  to  the  rules  of  arithmetick.  Let  him 
count  as  far  as  ten  with  black  pebbles,*  for  in- 
stajice ;  let  him  lay  aside  a  white  pebble  to  re- 
present the  collection  of  ten ;  he  may  count 
another  series  of  ten  black  pebbles,  and  lay 
aside  another  white  one ;  and  so  on,  till  he  has 
collected  ten  white  pebbles  ;  as  each  of  the  ten 
white  pebbles  represents  ten  black  pebbles,  he 
will  have  counted  one  hundred ;  and  the  ten 
white  pebbles  may  now  be  represented  by  a 
single  red  one,  which  will  stand  for  one  hundred. 
This  large  number,  which  it  takes  up  so  much 
time  to  count,  and  which  could  not  be  compre- 
hended at  one  view,  is  represented  by  a  single 
signi  Here  the  difference  of  colour  forms  the 
distinction :  difference  in  shape,  or  size,  would 
answer  the  same  purpose,  as  in  the  Roman  no- 
tation X  for  ten,  L  for  fifty,  C  for  one  hundred, 

*  The  word  calculate  is  derifed  from  the  Latin  calculus, 
Aj>ebble«  ^ 
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(fee.  All  this  is  fully  within  the  comprehension 
of  a  child  of  six  years  old,  and  will  lead  him  to 
the  value  of  written  figures  by  the  place  which 
they  hold  when  compared  with  one  another. 
Indeed  hfe  may  be  led  to  invent  this  arrange- 
'.  ment,  a  circumstance  which  would  encourage 
him  in  every  part  of  his  education.  When 
once  he  clearly  comprehends  that  the  third 
place,  counting  fi-om  the  right,  contains  only 
figures  which  represent  hundreds,  &c.  he  will 
have  conquered  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties 
of  arithmetick.  If  a  paper  ruled  with  several 
perpendicular  lines,  a  quarter  of  an  inch  asun* 
der,  be  shewn  to  him,  he  will  see  that  the  spaces 
or  columns  between  these  lines  would  distin- 
guish the  value  of  figures  written  in  them, 
without  the  use  of  the  sign  (O),  and  he  will  see 
that  (0),  or  zero^  serves  only  to  mark  the  place 
or  situation  of  the  neighbouring  figures^ 

An  idea  of  decimal  arithmetick,  but  without 
detail,  may  now  be  given  to  him^  as  it  will  not 
appear  extraordinary  to  him  that  a  unit  should 
represent  ten  by  having  its  place  or  column 
changed ;  and  nothing  more  is  necessary  in  de* 
cimal  arithmetick  than  to  consider  that  figure 
which  represented,  at  one  time,  an  integer,  or 
whole,  as  representing  at  another  time  the 
number  of  tenth  parts  into  which  that  whole 
may  have  been  broken. 
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Oar  pupil  may  ne:^t  be  taught  what  is  called 
numeration,  which  h^  cannot  fail  to  understand, 
and  in  which  he  should  be  frequently  exercised. 
Common  addition  will  be  easily  understood  by 
ti  child  who  distinctly  perceives  that  the  perpen- 
dicular columns,  or  places  in  which  figures  are 
written,  may  distinguish  their  value  under 
various  different  denominations,  as  gallons, 
furlongs,  shillings,  &c.  We  should  not  tease 
children  with  long'  sums  in  avoirdupois  weight, 
or  load  their  frail  memories  with  tables  of  long- 
measure,  and  dry<-measure,  and  ale-measure  in 
the  country,  and  ale*measure  in  London  ;  only 
let  them  cast  up  a  few  sums  in  different  deno- 
minations, with  the  tables  before  them,  and  let 
the  practice  of  addition  be  preserved  in  their 
minds  by  short  sums  every  day  ;  and  when  they 
are  between  six  and  seven  years  old  they  will  be 
sufficiently  masters  of  the  first  and  most  useful 
rule  of  arithmetick. 

To  children  who  have  been  trained  in  this 
manner,  subtraction  will  be  quite  easy ;  care, 
however,  should  be  taken  to  give  them  a  clear 
notion  of  the  mystery  of  borrowing  and  payings 
which  is^inculcated  in  teaching  subtraction. 
From  94 

Subtract       46 

**  Six  fi'om  four  I  can^t,  but  six  from  ten,  and 
**  four  remains  ;  and  four  and  four  t^  eight." 
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And  then,  **  One  that  I  borrowed  and  four  are 
five  ;  five  from  njne,  and  four  remain." 

This  is  the  formula ;  but  is  it  ever  explained  ? 
or  can  it  ?  Ce^rtainly  not  without  some  altera- 
tiop,  A  child  sees  that  six  cannot  be  subtracted 
(taken)  from  four ;  more  especially  a  child  who 
is  familiarly  acquainted  with  the  component 
parts  of  the  names  six  and  four :  he  sees  that  the 
3um  46  is  less  than  the  sum  94)  and  he  knows 
that  the  lesser  sum  nxay  be  subtracted  from  th« 
greater  ;  but  he  does  not  perceive  the  means  of 
separating  them  figure  by  figure.  Tell  him,  that 
though  six  cannot  be  deducted  from  four,  yet  it 
can  froni  fourteen ;  and  that  if  one^  of  the  tens 
which  are  contained  in  the  (9)  ninety  in  the 
uppermost  row  of  the  second  colunan  be  sup- 
posed to  be  taken  away,  or  borrowed,  from  the 
ninety,  and  ^dded  to  the  four,  the  nine  will  be 
reduced  to  8  (eighty)  and  the  four  will  become 
fourteen,  Our  pupil  will  comprehend  this  most 
readily  ;  he  will  see  that  6,  which  could  not  be 
subtracted  from  4,  may  be  subtracted  from  four^ 
teen,  and  he  will  remember  that  the  9  in  the 
pext  column  is  to  be  considered  as  only  (8).  To 
avoid  confusion,  he  may  draw  a  stroke  across  the 

8 

(9)  and  write  8  oyer*  it  (9)  and  proceed  to  the 

*  This  method  is  recommended  in  the  Coars  de  Mat6.  par 
Camus,  p.  38. 
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remainder  of  the  operation.  This  method  for 
beginners  is  certainly  very  distinct,  and  may^ 
for  some  time,  be  employed  with  advantage; 
and  after  its  rationale  has  become  familiar,  we 
may  explain  the  common  method,  which  depends 
upon  this  consideration. 

"  When  one  number  is  deducted  from  ano- 
**  ther,  the  remainder  will  be  the  same,  whether 
"  we  add  a  number  to  the  smaller  or  take  away 
*'  the  same  number  from  the  larger.**  For  in- 
stance : 

Let  the  larger  number  be  nine,  and  the 
smaller  four — the  remainder  will  be  the  same 
whether  we  add  three  to  the  smaller  number  (4), 
er  take  away  three  from  the  larger  number  (9) ; 
in  both  cases  the  remainder  will  be  two. 

Now,  in  the  common  method  of  subtraction, 
the  one  which  is  borrowed  is  taken  from  the 
uppermost  figure  in  the  adjoining  column,  and 
instead  of  altering  that  figure  to  one  less,  we  add 
one  to  the  lowest  figure,  which,  as  we  have  just 
shewn,  will  have  the  same  effect.  The  terms, 
however,  that  are  commonly  used  in  performing, 
this  operation,  are  improper.  To  say  "  one  that 
"  I  borrowed,  and  four"  (meaning  the  lowest 
figure  ia  t;he  adjoining  column)  implies  the 
idea  that  what  was  borrowed  is  now  to*  be  repaid 
to  that  lowest  figure ;  which  is  not  the  fact. 

As  to  multiplication,  we  have  little  to  say. 
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Our  pupil  should  be  furnished,  in  the  first  in^ 
stance,  with  a.  table  containing  the  addition  of 
the  different  t units,  which  form  the  different 
products  of  the  multiplication-table:  these  he 
should,  from  time  to  time,  add  up  as  an  exercise 
in  addition  ;  and  it  should  be  frequently  pointed 
out  to  him,  that  adding  these  figures  so  many 
times  over  is  the  same  as  multiplying  them  by  tjie 
number  of  times  that  they  are  added  ;  as  three 
times  3  means  3  added  three  times.  Here  one 
of  the  figpres  represents  a  quantity,  the  other 
does  not  represent  a  quantity ;  it  denotes  no- 
thing but  the  times,  or  frequency  of  repetition. 
Young  peqple,  as  they  advance,  are  apt  to  con- 
found these  signs,  and  to  imagine,  for  instance, 
in  the  rule  of  three,  &c.  that  the  sums  which 
they  multiply  together  mean  quantities; , that 40 
yards  of  linen  may  be  multiplied  by  three  and 
sixpence,  &c.  an  idea  from  which  the  mis-state- 
ments, in  sums  that  are  intricate,  frequently, 
arise. 

We  have  heard  that  the  multiplication-table 
has  been  set,  like  the  Chapter  of  Kings,  to  a 
cheerful  tune.  This  is  a  species  of  technical 
memory  which  we  have  long  practised,  and 
which  can  do  no  harm  to  the  understanding ; 
it  prevents  the  mind  from  no  beneficial  exertion, 
and  may  save  much  irksome  labour^  It  is  cer- 
tainly to  be  wished  that  our  pupil  should  be 
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expert  in  the  multiplication-table;  if  the  ctibeit 

which  we  have  formerly  mentioned  be  employed 

for  this  purpose,  the  notion  of  squmring  figureei 

will  be  introduced  at  the  same  time  that  the 

multiplication-table  is  committed  to  memory. 

In  division,  what  is  called  the  Italian  method 

of  arranging  the  divisor  and  quotient  appears  to 

be  prderable  to  the  common  one,  as  it  placecf 

them  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  easily  multiplied 

by  each  other,  and  as  it  agrees  with  algebraio 

notation. 

The  usual  method  is  this : 

Divisor 

71)83467(1175 

Italian  method : 
Dividend 


83467 


71 
1175 


The  rule  of  three  is  commonly  taught  in  a 
manner  merely  technical*:  that  it  may  be  learned 
in  this  manner,  so  as  to-  answer  the  common 
purposes  of  life,  there  can  be  no  doubt;  and 
nothing  is  farther  from  our  design  than  to  depre- 
ciate any  mode  of  instruction  which  has  been 
sanctioned  by  experience :  but  our  purpose  is  to 
point  out  methods  of  conveying  instruction  that 
0hall  improve  the  reasoning  faculty,  and  habi- 
tuate our  pupil  to  think  upon  every  subject.  We 
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Irish,  therefore,  to  point  out  the-course  which 
the  mind  would  follow  to  solve  problems  relative 
to  proportion  without  the  rule,  and  to  turn  our 
piipils  attention  to  the  circumstances  in  which 
the  rule  assists  us. 

The  calculation  of  the  price  of  any  commo- 
dity, or  the  measure  of  any  quantity,  where  the 
first  term  is  one,  may  be  alwctys  stated  as  a  sum 
ifi  the  rule  of  three  ;  but  as  this  statement  re- 
tards, instead  of  expediting  the  operation,  it  is 
never  practised. 

If  one  yard  costs  a  shilling,  how  much  will 
three  yards  cost  ? 

The  mind  immediately  perceives  that  the 
price  added  three  times  together,  or  multiplied 
by  three,  gives  the  answer.  If  a  certain  number 
of  apples  are  to  be  equally  distributed  amongst  a 
certain  number  of  boys,  if  the  share  of  one  is  one 
apple,  the  ^hare  of  ten  or  twenty  is  plainly  equal 
to  ten  or  twenty  apples.  But  if  we  state  that 
the  share  of  three  boys  is  twelve  apples,  and  ask 
what  number  will  be  sufficient  for  nine  boys,  the 
answer  is  not  obvious ;  it*  requires  cpnsideration. 
Ask  our  pupil  what  made  it  saeasy  to  answer 
the  last  question,  he  will  readily  say,  '^  Because 
U  I  knew  what  was  the  share  of  one/^ 

Then  you  could  answer  this  new  question  if 
you  knew  the  share  of  one  boy  ? 
Yes. 
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Cannot  you  find  out  what  the  share  of  one 
boy  is  when  the  share  of  three  boys  is  twelve  ? 

Four. 

What  number  of  apples  then  will  be  enough, 
at  the  same  rate,  for  nine  boys  ? 

Nine  times  four,  that  is  thirty-six. 

In  this  process  he  does  nothing  more  than 
divide  the  second  number  by  the  first,  and  mul- 
tiply the  quotient  by  the  third;  12  divided  by 
3  is  4,  whicn  multiplied  by  9  is  36.  And  this 
is,  in  truth,  the  foundation  of  the  rule ;  fcN? 
though  the  golden  rule  facilitates  calculation, 
and  contributes  admirably  to  our  convenience, 
it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  the  solutiqi^  of 
quesjtions  relating  to  proportion. 

Again,  "  If  the  share  of  three  boys  is  five 
"  apples,-  how  many  will  be  sufficient  for  nine  V^ 

Our  pupil  will  attempt  to  proceed  as  in  the 
former  question,  and  will  begin  by  endeavouring 
to  find  out  the  share  of  one  of  the  three  boys ; 
but  this  is  not  quite  so  easy ;  he  will  see  that 
each  is  to  have  one  apple,  and  part  of  another ; 
but  it  will  cost  him  some  pains  to  determine 
exactly  how  much.  When  at  length  he  finds 
that  one  and  two-thirds  is  the  share  of  one  boy, 
before  he  can  answer  the  question  he  must  muK> 
tiply  one  and  two-thirds  by  nine,  which  is  an 
operation  in  fractions,  a  rule  ot  which  he  at  pret 
sent  knows  nothing.      But  if    he  begins  by 
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multiplying  the  second  by  the  third,  instead  of 
dividing  the  second  previously  by  the- first  num«» 
ber,  he  will  avoid  the  embarrassment  Occasioned 
by  fractional  parts,  and  will  easily  solve  the 
question.     Three  is  to  five  as  nine  is  to  fifteen, 

3  :  5  :;  9  :  15     > 
Multiply  ..  5 
by    9 

it  makes  45 
which  pjroduct  45,  divided  by  3,  gives  15. 

Here  our  pupil  perceives,  that  if  a  given  num* 
ber,  IS,  for  instance,  is  to  be  divided  by  cme 
number,  and  multiplied  by  another,  it  will  came 
to  the  same  things  whether  he  begins  by  dividing 
the  given  number,  or  by  multiplying  it. 

19  divided  by  4  is  3,  which     - 

multiplied  by  6  is  18 ; 

And 

IS  multiplied  by  6  is  72,  which 

divided  by  4  is  18. 

We  recommend  it  to  preceptors  not  to  fatigue 
the  memories  of  their  young  pupils  with  sums 
which  are  difficult  only  firom  the  number  of 
figures  which  they  require,  but  rather  to  give 
examples  in  practice^  where  aliquot  parts  are 
to  be  considered,  and  where  their  ingenuity  may 
be  employed  without  exhausting  their  patience. 
A  variety  of  arithmetical  questions   occur  in 
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common  conversation,  and  from  common  inci- 
dents ;  thesfe  should  be  made  a  subject  of  inquiry, 
and  our  pupils^  amongst  others,  should  try  their 
skill,  "  Butler's  Arithmetical  Questions''  will 
supply  many  entertaining  as  well  as  instructive 
qiiestions. 

We  should  observe,  that  every  explanation 
upon  these  subjects  should  be  recuiTed  to  from 
time  to  time,  perhaps  every  two  or  three  months } 
as  there  are  no  circumstances  in  the  business  of 
every  day  which  recall  abstract  speculations  to 
the  minds  of  children  ;  ai^d  the  pupil  who 
understands  them  to-day,  may»  without  any 
deficiency  of  memory,  forget  diem  entirely  in  a 
few  weeks.  Indeed,  the  perception  of  the  cljiain 
of  reasoning,  which  connects  demonstration,  is^ 
what  makes  it  truly  advantageous  in  education. 
Whoever  ha^  occasion,  in- the  business  of  life,  tq 
make  use  of  the  rule  of  three,  may  learn  it  effec- 
tually in  a  month  as  well  as  in  t^n  years;  but 
the  habit  of  reasoning  cannot  be  acquired  late  in 
life  witfaougt  unumal  labour,  and  uncommon 
fortitude. 
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Geometry. 


There  is  certainly  no  royal  road  to  Geometry, 
but  the  way  may  be  rendered  easy  and  pleasant 
by  timely  preparations  for  the  journey.  Without 
any  previous  knowledge  of  the  country,  or  of  its 
peculiar  language,  how  can  we  expect  that  our 
young  traveller-should  advance  with  facility  oi; 
pleasure.  We  are  anxious  that  our  pupil  should 
acquire  a  taste  for  accurate  reasoning,  and  we 
resort  to  Geometry,  as  the  most  perfect,  and  the 
purest  series  of  ratiocination  which  has  been 
invented.  Let  us  then  sedulously  avoid  what- 
ever may  disgust  him ;  let  his  first  steps  be  easy 
and  successful ;  let  them  be  frequently  repeated 
till  he  can  retrace  them  without  a  guide: 

We  have  recommended  in  the  chapter  Upon 
Toys,  that  children  should,  from  their  earliest 
years,  be  accustomed  to  the  shape  of  what  are 
-commonly  called  the  regular  solids  ;  they  should 
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also  he  accustomed  to  the  figures  in  tnathemati^ 
cal  diagrams.  To  these  should  be  added  their 
^respective  names,  and  the  whole  language  of 
the  science  should  be  rendered  as  familiar  a^ 
possible.  ' 

Mr.  Donne,'  an  ingenious  thathematician  of 
Bristol,  has  published  a  prospectus  of  an  Essay 
on  Mechanical  Geometry:  he  has  executed, 
and  employed  with  success,  modesl  in  wood 
and  metal  for  demonstrating  propositions  in  geo- 
metry in  a  palpable  manner.  We  have  endea- 
voured, in  vain,  to  procure  a  set  of  these  models 
for  our  own  pupils,  but  we  have  no  doubt  of 
their  utility.^ 

What  has  been  thus  acquired  in  childhood 
should  not  be  suflFered  to  escape  the  memory. 
Dionysius  f  had  mathematical  diagrams  de- 
scribed upon  the  floors  of  his  apartments,  and  thus 
recalled  their  demonstrations  to  his  memory. 
The  slightest  addition  in  knowledge  that  can  be 
conceived,  if  it  be  continued  daily,  will  im- 
perceptibly not  only  preserve  what  has  been 
already  acquired,    but  will,    in  a  few    years,, 

*  Since'the  first  edition  of  this  work  was  published  we  have 
leen  Mr.  Donne's  Models,  which  are  designed  with  much  inge- 
nuity, and  executed  with  great  accuracy.  / 

t  Plutarch.— >Life  of  Dion, 
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amount  to  as  large  a  stock  of  mathematical 
knowledge  as  we  could  wish.  It  is  not  our 
object  to  make  mathematicians,  but  to  make  it 
easy  to  our  pupil  to  become  a  mathematician, 
if  his  interest,  or  his  ambition,  make  it  desira- 
ble ;  and,  above  all,  to  habituate  him  to  clear 
reasoning  and  close  attention.  And  we  may 
here  remark,  that  an  early  acquaintance  with 
the  accuracy  of  mathematical  demonstration 
does  not,  within  our  experience,  contract  tha 
powers  of  the  imagination.  On  the  contrary, 
amongst  other  instances,  we  recollect  that  of  a 
young  lady,  who  is  now  no  nacre,  who  had 
an  uncommon  propensity  to  mathematical  rea-» 
soning,  though  her  imagination  was  remarkably 
vivid  and  inventive.  The  following  story  was 
written  entirely  by  her  when  she  was  only  twelve 
years  old : — 

"  It  happened  towards  the  middle  of  June 
^'  that  I  rose  remarkably  early  to  take  a  walk 
"  through  the  country,  before  the  sultry  beams  of 
•'  the  sun  had  yet  heated  the  atmosphere ;  and 
"  wandering  wherever  the  windings  of  the  path 
"  led  me,  I  arrived  at  the  gate  of  a  magnificent 
"  garden  :  the  gardener,  immediately  perceiving 
"  me,  desired  that  I  should  walk  in,  with  which 
"  request  I  readily  complied,  and  surveyed  with 
"  delight  the  variety  of  shrubs,  and  flowers,  which 
*'  the  garden  produced :  at  lenijfth,  reposing  my- 
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"  self  among  the  twisting  branches  of  an  honeys 
"  suckle,  within  full  view  of  a  large  and  costly  bed 
"  of  tulips,  Morpheus  closed  my  eyes,  and  sent 
"  to  me  from  heaven  the  following  dream  :— '^ 

"  On  the  tallest,  krgest,  finest  tulip  that 
"  bloomed  in  the  garden,  methought  there  settled 
"  a  butterfly  of  uncommon  beauty,  between 
"  whose  downy  wings  reclined  a  little  farry.  Her 
"  form  was  inexpressibly  elegant :  sweetness, 
"and  gaiety,  and  youth  were  blended  in  her 
"  countenance,  with  intiocence  and  unaffected 
"  grace,  that  she  seemed  as  if  she  were  that  mo-' 
"  ment  come  to  life  r  her  flowing  robe  was 
"  tinctured  with  all  the  variety  of  colours  that  it 
"  was  possible  for  nature  or  art  to  conceive  ;  her 
"  eyes  were  of  a  vivid  blue,  and  her  flaxen  hair 
"  waved  in  ringlets  upon  her  shoulders-  Small 
"  though  she  was,  I  could  distinguish  every 
"  fold  in  her  garment,  nay  even  every  azure  vein 
"  that  wandered  beneath  her  snowy  skin-  As  I 
"  was  thus  contemplating  her  with  attention  she . 
"  disengaged  herself  from  the  butterfly,  whom  she 
**  managed  with  a  silken  rein,  leaving  it  to  range 
**  about  the  garden  at  pleasure ;  and  perching 
"  herself  upon  the  stamina  of  the  tulip,  she 
"  began  to  diversify  it  with  the  very  finest  tinc- 
"  tufes  that  I  could  have  formed  any  idea  of.  She 
*'  placed  in  her  lap  a  little  tablet  covered  with 
^*-a  numberless  variety  of  different  colours,  which 
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**  she  by  degrees  laid  on  the  surfa(ie  of  the  floWef 
**  with  a  pencil  made  of  the  softest  hairs  imagi- 
"  nable,  wetting  it  evety  now  and  then  with  the 
^  dew-drops  that  still  I'emained  scattered  up  and 
"  down  the  leaved.  Methought  as  I  gazed  upoii 
**  her  that  I  never  in  my  life  beheld  a  more 
"  beautiful  picture.  And  now  that  her  morning 
"  work  was  just  completed,  she  gathered  together 
**  an  handful  of  farina  off  a  neighbouring  flower, 
"  and  began  to  sprinkle  it  over  theyet  moist  tulip; 
"  to  give  it  that  velvet  gloss  which  is  so  peculiarly 
"  beautiful,  when  I  happened  to  turn  my  he^id, 
"  and  to  my  great  surprise  I  beheld  my  youngest 
"  daughter  running  to  seize  hold  of  the  butterfly, 
"  which  she  was  just  on  the  point  of  catching, 
"  wljen  her  foot  slipped,  and  she  crushed  at  once 
"  by  her  fall,  the  flower  and  the  pretty  little  object 
"  of  her  wishes  ;  even  the  fairy  had  but  a  narrow 
**  escape,  by  concealing  herself  under  a  shell  that 
**  chanced  to  be  beneath  the  tulip* 

"  The  beauty  of  the  scene  had  now  entirely 
"  vanished,  and  I  saw  nothing  but  the  bruised 
"  flower,  and  the  dying  insect.  A  number  of 
"  confused  ideas  now  danqed  before  my  eyes, 
"  and  my  ears  were  filled  with  a,  variety  of  dis- 
"  cordant  sounds.  At  length  a  small,  shrill 
"  voice  distinctly'  articulated  the  following 
"  words : — 

"  He  who  now  speaks  to  you'^-*-said  the  in- 

VOL.  II.  G 
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<<  visible  bping — «'  is  X\\^  deity  o^  the  furiesr 
**  gnd  a«  your  curiosity  has  ba?n  pxcitec}  with 
•«  respect  to  the  little  fairy  you  have  just  tiqw 
r<  seen,  it  ^hall  be  sj^ti^fiecl.— Her  name  is  Rivu- 
*^  letta,  and  she  belongs  to  the  most  delicj^te 
«  species  of  fairy  that  exist?,  to  whom  the  cv» 
**  is  given  Qf  the  vegetable  creation.  ^Tis  they, 
"  who  every  revolving  season  enliven  and  benu- 
**  tify  the  scenes  of  nature  with  such  a  variety 
"  of  tinctures;  and  as  they  are  continually  em- 
"  ployed  \n  giving  pleasure,  they  are  peculiarly 
"  happy.  What  occupations  can  be  more  de- 
*?  hghtful  than  theirs  ? 


"  •  They  paint  the  purple  year  with  varied  show^ 
*'  Tip  the  green  gem  and  bid  the  blossom  blow. 
**  They  bid  the  tocgid  buds  seceive  the  bsec9A» 
f  Expa^yd  to  t^^ves,  and  shade  tb^  i^ed  trees. 
"  When  ^qtth'rijig;  danpqp^  tbeflaisty  nights  sufiusc. 
"  They  sprinkle  all  the  morn  with  balmy  dews  i 
**  Bright  trembling  pearls  depend  at  every  spray^ 
''  And  kept  from  fallings  seem  to  fall  away. 
''.  A  glossy  freshness  hence  the  rose  receivjes^ 
''  And  blushes  9weet  through  s^U  hei^  sUk^n  les^ves. 


"  Yet  think  not  from  this  partial  view  that 
"  they  are  exempted  from  the  universal  lot  of 
•^  every  being ;  they  have  their  miseries  in  com- ' 

*  Parneirsi  Vigil  of  Venus; 


^'  moii  with  other?.  Are  there  not  frosts  to  nip  ^ 
"  Are  there  not  heats  to  parch  ?  Are  there 
<'  not  rains  to  drown,  and  blights  to  blast  the 
"  fairest  of  their  produce  >  Nay,  have  they 
"  not  more  to  fear  than  all  these  ?  Has  not 
^'  their  sad  experience  taught  thera  that 

"  Full  many  a  flower  is  born  to  blush  unseen; 
**  And  waiste  its  sweetness  on  the  (lesart  air*' 

"  And  consider  what  those  must  feel  who  arei 
*'  doomed  to  toil  upon  such  neglected  beauties. 
'^  Have  they  not  likewise  learned  what  to  ex- 
*'  pect  from  man,  who  robs  theni  of  their 
*^  choicest  sweets  ere  they  are  arrived  at  full 
"  perfection  ? 

"  To  all  these  various  evils  the  little  fairies 
^'  are  continually  subject,  and  fortunate  indeed 
"  is  ^e  who  escapes  them  all.  And  now  look 
"  yonder  (said  the  invisible  being) ;  observe 
"  that  tulip,  and  Jhat  insect,  which  formerly 
"  constituted  the  whole  happiness  of  the  unfor- 
**  tunate  Rivuletta :  she  is  now,  by  the  folly  of 
"  a  child,  deprived  for  ever  of  it,  and  rendered 
"  Oiiseiable  for  the  rest  of  her  life.  How  often 
"  have  I  viewed  her  proudly  mounted  oh  her 
^'  gilded  butterfly  ascend  to  the  higher  regions  of 
*'  the  sylphs,  with  them 

*'  To  sport  and  flutter  in  the  fields  of  air/' 
G2 
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"  and  then  descend  with  equal  joy  upon  her  fa- 
*'  vourite  flower,  whose  loss  by  one  of  the  laws 
"  of  her  society  dooms  her  to  perpetual  slavery/^ 

"  Methought  that  the  deity  was  just  going 
"  to  explain  the  reason  of  this,  when  my  attention 
"  was  unexpectedly  diverted  by  the  appearance 
*'  6f  the  fairy,  who  was  slowly  riding  on  a  sable 
"  moth.  Her  robes,  which  but  a  little  while 
"  before  had  looked  so  gay,  were  now  coloured  of 
"  the  darkest  green,  her  countenance  was  pale 
"  and  wan,  and  I  discovered  that  she  really  had 
"  become  a  slave  since  I  had  seen  her;  for  as  she 
"  drew  nearer  to  the  remains  of  her  butterfly  and 
"  stretched  outher  hand  to  reach  them,  I  heard 
"  the  sound  of  a  heavy  chain  upon  her  little 
"  feeble  arm.  , 

''  I  here  gave  a  deep  sigh,  and  with  the  violence 
"  of  my  emotion  I  awoke,  and  hearing  the  buz- 
"  zing  of  the  bees  I  suddenly  recollected  my- 
*'  self.  1  arose  from  my  scat  to  pursue  my  walk 
"  homewards,  painting  upon  every  butterfly  that 
"  I  saw  the  image  of  Rivuletta. 

"  As  I  was  thus  recalling  to  my  memory  tlie 
"  delightful  vision  which  I  had  just  beheld,  I 
"  found  that  what  at  first  so  strongly  caught  my 
.  "  senses  now  began  to  touch  my  heart,  and  that 
**  even  in  the  wildest  flights  of  the  imagination 
"  reason  can  trace  a  moral.    The  familiar  shape 
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"  and  humble  species  of  the  insect  had  made 
"  me  look  with  indifference  on  its  sufferings^ 
"  though  it  expired  in  agony  at  my  feet;  whilst 
^^  the  fair  form,  graceful  motion,  and  elegant 
"  attire  of  the  fairy  had  given  importance  to  her 
"  imaginary  distress,  and  had  wning  my  heart 
"  with  the  tenderest  compassion.^^ 

We  have  accustomed  our  pupils  to  form  in 
their  minds  the  conception  of  figures  generated 
from  points  and  lines,  and  surfaces  supposed  to 
move  in  different  directions,  and  with  different 
velocities.  It  may  be  thought  that  this  would  be 
a  difficult  occupation  for  young  minds ;  but,  upon 
trial,  it  will  be  found  not  only  easy  to  them, 
but  entertaining.  In  their  subsequent  studies  it 
will  be  of  material  advantage ;  it  will  facilitate 
their  progress  not  only  in  pure  mathematicks,  but 
in  mechanicks  and  astronomy,  and  in  every 
operation  of  the  mind  which  requires  exact 
reflection. 

To  demand  steady  thought  from  a  person 
who  has  not  been  trained  to  it,  is  one  of  the  m6st 
unprofitable  and  dangerous  requisitions  that  caln 
be  made  in  education. 

^*  Full  in  the  midst  of  Euclid  dip  at  once, 
*<  And  petrify  a  genius  to  a  dunce.** 

In  the  usual  commencement  of  mathematical 
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studies  jthe  learner  is  required  to  admit  that  a 
point,  of  which  he  sees  the  prototype,  a  dot  be- 
fore him,  has  neither  length,  breadth,  nor  thick- 
ness. This,  surely,  is  a  degree  of  faith  not  abso- 
lutely necessary  fpr  the  neophite  in  science.  It 
is  an  absurdity  which  has,  with  much  success, 
been  attacked  in  "  Observations  on  the  Nature 
••  of  Demonstrative  Evidence,"  by  Doctor  Bed-: 
^oes. 

We  agree  with  the  doctor  as  to  the  impro- 
priety of  calling  a  visible  dot  a  point  without 
dimensions.  But,-  notwithstanding  the  high 
yespect  which  that  author  con^mands  by  a  ste^idy 
pursuit  of  truth  on  all  subjects  of  which  he 
treats,  we  cannot  avoid  protesting  against  p^rt 
of  the  doctrine  which  he  has  endeavoured  tq 
inculcate.  That  the  names. point,  radius,  &c. 
are  derived  from  sensible  objects  need  not  be 
disputed ;  but  surely  the  word  centre  can  be 
understood  by  the  human  mind  without  the 
presence  of  any  visible  or  tangible  substance. 

Where  two  lines  meet,  their  junction  cannot 
have  dimensions ;  the  junction  of  two  radii  of  a 
circle  is  the  centre,  and  the  name  centre  may 
be  used  for  ever  without  any  relation  to  a  tangible 
or  visible  point.  The  word  boundary,  in  like 
manner,  means  the  extreme  limit  which  we  call 
^  line;  but  to  assert  that  it  has  thickness,  would, 
from  the  yery  terms  whic^  are  used  to  describe 


It,  hi  a  ditfeftt  gcintraflictioii;  BilshOp  Betfeely, 
Mr.  tTaltbn^  ?hilathete&  Gantabtiglfetldis,  MA 
Mr.  B^hjaihiti  Robins,  t^tiblli^hea  tereral  patnph- 
lets  Upon  this  subject  abolit  half  ^  century  Sgrf. 
No  itxan  fadil  a  thbre  ^efi^tf^tlUg  mind  than 
Berkely;  but  wfe  a{)p^eHerid  that  Mf.  RbWtiS 
closed  the  dispute  against  him.  This  ^  fi^ 
meant  as  an  appeal  to  authority,  but  to  apprize 
such  of  our  readers  as  wish  to  consider  the  argu- 
ment, where  they  may  meet  an  accurate  inves- 
tigation of  the  subject.  It  is  sufficient  for  our 
purpose  to  warn  preceptors,  not  to  insist  upon 
their  pupils  acquiescence  in  the  dogma,  that 
a  point,  represented  by  a  dot,  is  without  dimen- 
sions, and  at  the  same  time  to  profess  that  we 
understand  distinctly  what  is  .meant  by  mathe- 
maticians when  they  speak  of  length  without 
breadth,  and  of  a  superficies  without  depth  ; 
expressions  which,  to  our  minds,  convey  a  mean** 
ing  as  distinct  as  the  name  of  any  visible  or 
tangible  substance  in  nature,  whose  varieties 
from  shade,  distance,  colour,  smoothness,  heat, 
&c.  are  infinite,  and  not  to  be  comprehended  in 
^ny  definition. 

In  fact,  this  is  a  dispute  merely  about  words ; 
and  as  the  extension  of  the  art  of  printing  puts  it 
in  the  power  of  every  man  to  propose  and  to 
defend  his  opi9ions  at  length,  and  at  leisure. 
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the  best  friends  may  support  different  sides  of  a 
speculative  question  with  mutual  regard,  and 
the  most  violent  enemies  with  civility  and  de* 
corumt  Can  we  believe  that  Tycho  Brah^ 
lost  half  his  nose  in  a  dispute  with  a  Danish 
^oblemaq  about  a  matheinatical  deiQonstr^? 
tm  ? 
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CHAPTER  XVIL 


On  Mechanicks. 


Parents  are  anxious  that  children  should 
be  conversant  with  Mechanicks,  and. with  what 
'are  called  the  mechanick  powers.  Certainly  no 
species  of  knowledge  is  better  suited  to  the  taste 
and  capacity  of  youth,  and  yet  it  seldom  forms 
a  part  of  early  instruction.  Every  body  talks  of 
the  lever,  the  wedge,  and  the  pulley,  biit  when 
they  wish  to  employ  these  organs  they  frequently 
perceive  that  the  notions  which  they  have  of 
their  respective  uses  are  unsatisfactory,  and 
indistinct ;  and  many  endeavour,  at  a  late  period 
of  life,  to  acquire  'a  scientific  and  exact  know- 
ledge of  the  effects  that  are  produced  by  imple- 
ments which  are  in  every  body's  hands,  or  that 
are  absolutely  necessary  in  the  daily  occupations 
of  mankind. 

An  itinerant  lecturer  seldom  fails  of  having  a 
numerous  and  attentive  auditory,  and  if   hQ 
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does  not  communicate  much  of  that  knowledge 
which  he  endeavours  to  explain,  it  is  not  to  be 
attributed  either  to  his  want  of  skill,  or  to  the 
insufficiency  of  his  apparatus,  but  to  the  novelty 
of  «the  terms  which  he  is  obliged  to  use.  Igno-* 
ranee  of  the  language  in  which  any  science 
is  taught,  is  an  insuperable  bar  to  its^  being 
suddenly  acquired;  besides  a  precise  know- 
ledge of  the  meaning  of  terms,  we  must  have 
an  instantaneous  idea  excited  in  our  minds 
whenever  they  are  repeated ;  and,  as  this  can 
be  acquired  only  by  practice^  it  is  impossible 
that  philosophical  lectures  can  be  of  much  der-» 
vice  to  those  who  are  not  familiarly  acquainted 
With  the  technical  language  in  which  they  are- 
delivrfed  ;  and  yet  there  is  scatcely  any  subject 
of  human  inquiry  more  obvious  to  the  under- 
Watiding  thari  the  laws  of  mechanicks.  Only  a 
small  portion  of  geometry  is  necessary  to  the 
learner,  if  he  even  wishe?  to  become  mastet  of 
the  more  difficult  problems  which  are  usually 
Contained  in  a  course  of  lectured  ;  and  most  of 
ivhat  is  practically  tiseful  may  be  acquired  by 
any  person  ^ho  is  expert  in  cotntnon  afithiitie* 
tick. 

But  we  cannot  proceed  ai  single  step  vfrithout 
deviating  from  common  language ;  if  the  xh&otf 
of  the  balance,  or  the  lever,  is  to  be  explained, 
we  immediately  speak  of  ^pac^  and  time.  Ta 
persons  not  versed  in  literature  it  is  probable. 
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that  these  terms  appear  more  simple  and  intel- 
ligible than  they  do  to  a  man  who  has  read 
Locke,  and  other  metaphysical  writeW.  The 
term  space,  to  the  bulk  of  majikindj  Conveys  the 
idea  of  an  interval ;  they  consider  the  wolrd 
tinte  as  representing  a  definite  number  of  years, 
(days,  or  minutes ;  but  the  metaphysician,  wheii 
he  hears  the  words  space  and  time,  immediately 
takei^  the  alarm,  and  recurs  to  the  abstract  notion^ 
which  are  associated  with  these  ternls  ;  he  per- 
ceives difficulties  unknown  to  the  unlearned, 
jand  f^els  a  confusion  of  ideas  which  distracts  his 
attention.  The  lecturer  proceeds  With  cohfl- 
jdence,  never  supposing  that  his  audience  can  be  , 
puzzled  by  such  common  wbrds.  He  means  by 
space  the  distance  from  the  place  whence  a  body 
begins  to  mbve  to  the  place  where  its  motion 
ceases;  and  by  time  he  nieans  the  number  of 
seconds,  or  of  any  determinate  divisions  of  civit 
time  which  elapse  from  the  commencement  of 
any  motion  to  its  end  ;  or,  in  other  words,  the 
juration  of  any  given  motion.  After  this  had 
been  frequently  repeated,  any  intelligent  person 
perceives  the  sense  in  which  these  terms  are 
used  by  the  tenor  of  the  discourse  ;  but  in  t^e 
interim  the  greatest  part  of  what  he  has  heard 
cannot  have  been  understood,  and  the  premises  ^ 
upon  which  every  subsequent  demonstration  is 
founded  are  unknown  to  him.  If  this  be  true, 
When  it  is  affirmed  of  two  terms  only,  what  must 
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be  the  situation  of  those  to  whom  eight  or  ten 
unknowa  technical  expressions  occur  at  the 
commencement  of  a  lecture  ?  A  complete  know- 
ledge, such  a  knowledge  as  is  not  only  full,  but 
familiar,  of  all  the  common  terms  made  use  of  in 
theoretic  and  practical  mechanicks,  is,  therefore, 
absolutely  necessary  before  any  person  can  attend 
public  lectures  in  natural  philosophy  with  adyan^ 
tage. 

What  has  been  said  of  public  lectures  may, 
with  equal  propriety,  be  applied  to  private  in- 
struction ;  and,  it  is  probable,  that  inattention 
to  this  circuuistance  is  the  reason  why  so  few 
people  have  distiiict  notions  of  natural  philosophy. 
Learning  by  rote,  or  even  reading  repeatedly, 
definitions  of  the  technical  ):erms  of  any  science, 
must  undoubtedly  f;picilitate  its  acquirement; 
but  conversation,  with  the  habit  of  explaining 
the  meaning  of  words,  and  the  structure  of  com-> 
mon  domestic  implements  to  children,  is  the 
sure  and  effectual  method  of  preparing  the  mind 
for  the  acquirement  of  science. 

The  ancients,  in  learning  this  species  of 
knowledge,  had  an  advantage  of  which  we  are 
deprived :  many  of  their  terms  of  science  were  ' 
the  common  names  of  familiar  objects.  How 
few  do  we  meet  who  have  a  distinct  notiop  of 
the  words  radius,  angle,  or  valve }  A  Roman 
peasant  knew  what  a  ra4ius  or  st  valve  meant,  ifi 
their  original  sigmfication,  as  well  as  a  modem 
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professor ;  he  knew  that  a  valve  was  a  door, 
and  a  radius  a  spoke  of  a  wheel ;  but  an  English 
child  finds  it  as  difficult  to  remember  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  angle,  as  the  word  parabola.  An 
angle  is  usually  confounded,  by  those  who  are 
ignorant  of  geometry  and  mechanick?,  with  the 
word  triangle  ;  and  the  long  reasoning  of  many 
a  laborious  instructor  has  been  confounded  by 
this  popular  mistake.  When  a  glass  pump  is 
shewn  to  an  admiring  spectator,  he  is  desired  to 
watch  the  motion  of  the  valves :  he  looks 
"  above,  about,  and  underneath  ;^'  but,  ignorant 
of  the  word  valve^  he  looks  in  vain.  Had  he 
been  desired  to  look  at  the  motion  of  the  little 
doors  that  opened  and  shut,  as  the  handle  of  the 
pump  was  moved  Up  and  down,  he  would 
have  followed  the  lecturer  with  ease,  and 
would  have  und^stood  all  his  subsequent  rea- 
soning. 

If  a  child  attempts  to  push  any  thing  heavier 
than  himself,  his  feet  slide  away  from  it,  and  the 
object  can  be  moved  only  at  intervals,  and  by 
sudden  starts  ;  but  if  he  be  desired  to  prop  his 
feet  against  the  wall,  he  finds  it  easy  to  push 
what  before  eluded  his  little  strength.  Here 
the  use -of  a  fulcrum,  or  fixed  point,  by  means 
of  which  bodies  may  be  moved,  is  distinctly 
understood.  If  two  boys  lay  a  board  across  a 
narrow  block  of  wood,  or  stone,  and  balance  each 
other  at  the  opposite  ends  of  it,  they  acquire 
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sLDoth^r  idea  of  ^  centre  of  motion.  If  a  poker^ 
is  rested  against  a  bar  of  a  grate,  and  employed 
to  lift  up  the  coals,  the  same  notion  of  a  centre 
is  recalled  to  their  minds.  If  a  boy,  sitting  jipon 
a  pl^nkf  a  sofa,  or  form,  be  lifted  up  by  another 
boy  applying  his  strength  at  one  end  of  the  seat, 
whilst  the  other  end  of  the  seat  rests  on  the 
ground,  it  will  be  readily  perceived  by  them 
that  the  point  of  rest,  or  center  of  motion,  or 
fqlcruo),  is  the  ground,  and  that  the  fulcrum 
is  not,  aa  in  the  first  instance,  between  the  force, 
that  lifts,  and  the  thing  that  is  lifted ;  the  fulcrum 
is  at  one  end,  the  force  which  is  exerted  acts  at 
the  other  end,  and  the  weight  is  in  the  middle, 
la  trying  these  simple  expepments,  the  terms 
fulcrumy  centre  of  motion^  &c.  should  be  con- 
stantly employed ;  and  in  a  very  short  time  they 
would  be  as  familiar  to  a  boy  of  eight  years  old 
as  to  any  philosopher.  If  for  some  years  the 
same  words  frequently  recur  to  him  in  the  same 
sense,  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  a  lecture  upon 
the  balance  and  the  lever  would  be  as  unintelli- 
gible to  him  as  to  persons  of  good  abilities,  who 
at  a  more  advanced  age  hear  these  terms  from 
the  mouth  of  a  lecturer  ?  A  boy  in  such  cir- 
oumstances  would  appear  as  if  he  had  a  genius 
for  meehanicks,  when,  perhaps,  he  might  have 
kss  taste  for  the  soienoe,  and  less  capacity  than 
the  geoierality  of  the  audience.  Trifling  as  it  may 
at  first  appear,  it  will  not  be  found  a  trifling 
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^vantage,  In  the  progress  of  educs^tion,  to  attend 
\  to  this  circumstance,  A  distinct  knowledge 
of  a  few  terms  assists  a  learner  in  his  first  at«^ 
ten^pts ;  finding  these  successful,  he  advances 
with  confidence,  and  acquires  new  ideas  without 
4i$culty  or  disgust.  Rousseau,  with  his  usqal 
;  eloquence,  has  inculcated  the  necessity  of 
luanexing  ideas  to  words  ;  he  declaims  against 
the  splendid  ignorance  of  men  who  speak  by 
rote,  and  who  are  rich  in  words  amidst  the  most 
deplorable  poverty  of  ideas.  To  store  the  me- 
mory of  his  pupil  with  images  of  things,  he  is 
willing  to  neglect,  and  leave  to  hazard,  his  ac-i. 
'  quirement  of  language.  It  requires  no  elaborate 
argument  to  prove  that  a  boy,  whose  mind  was 
stored  with  accurate  images  of  external  objects, 
of  experimental  knowledge,  and  who  had  sc^ 
quired  habitual  dexterity,  but  who  was  unac«^ 
quainted  with  the  usual  signs  by  which  idea^ 
are  expressed,  would  be  incapable  of  accurate 
reasoning,  or  would,  at  best,  reason  only  upon 
particulars.  Without  general  terms  he  could 
aot  abstract^  he  could  not,  till  his  vocabulary 
was  enlarged,  and  familiar  to  him,  reason  upoa^ 
general  topics,  or  draw  conclusions  from  general 
principles  :  in  short,  he  would  be  in  the  sitush 
lion  of  those  who,  in  the  solution  of  difficult 
and  complicated  .questions  relative  to  quantity, 
are  obliged  to  employ  tedious  and  perplexed 
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calculations,  instead  of  the  clear  and  conrpre- 
hensive  methods  that  unfold  themsfelves  bV  the 
use  of  signs  in  algebra. 

It  is  not  necessary  in  teaching  children  thd 
technical  language  of  any  art  or  science,   that 
we  should  pursue  the  same  order  that  is  requisite 
in  teaching  the  science  itself.    Order  is  required 
in  reasoning,,  because  allreasoning  is  employed 
in  deducing  propositions  from  one  another  in 
a  regular  series ;  but  where  terms  are  employed 
merely  as  names,  this  order  may  be  dispensed 
with.    It  is,  however,  of  great  consequence  to 
seize   the  proper  time  for  introducing  a  new 
term ;  a  moment  when  attention  is  awake,  and 
when   accident   has  produced  some    particular 
interest  in  the  object.    In  every  family  oppor- 
tunities of  this  sorj:  occur  without  any  preparation, 
and  such  opportunities  are  far  preferable  to  a 
formal  lecture  and  a  splendid  apparatus  for  the  . 
first  lessons  in  natural  philosophy  and  chemistry. 
If  the  piimp  belonging  to  the  house  is  out  of 
order,   and  the  pump-maker  is  set  to  work,  an 
excellent  opportunity  presents  itself  for  variety  of 
instruction.    The  centre  pin*  of  the  handle^  is 
taken  out,  and  a  long  rod  is  drawn  up  by  degrees, 
at  the  end  of  which  a  round  piece  of  wood  is 
seen  partly  covered  with  leather.     Your  pupil 
immediately  asks  the  name  of  it,  and  the  pump- 
maker  prevents  your  answer  by  informing  little 
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ni&ster  that  it  is  called  o,  sucker.    You  shet^  it  td 
the  child,    he    handles  it,    feels  whether  thi^ 
leather^  is  hafd  or  s6ft,  and  at  length  discovers 
that  there  is  a  hole  through  it  which  is  covered 
with  a  little  flap  br  door*      This,  he    learns 
from  the  workmen,  is  called  a  clack.   The  child 
dhould  be  permitted  td  plunge  the  piston  (by 
which  name  it  should  now  be  called)  into  a  tub 
of  water;  in  drawing  it  backwards,  and  forwards 
he  will  perceive  that  the' clack  or  valve^  opens 
and  shuts  as  the  piston*  is  drawn  backwards  and 
forwards.     It  will  be  better  not  to  inform  the 
cihild  how  this  mechanism  is  enipldyed  in  thei 
pump/   If  the  names  sucker  and  piston,  clack 
and  valve,  are  fixed  in  his  memory,    it  will   be 
suffi(;ient  for  his  first  lesson.     At  another  oppor- 
tunity he  should  be  present  when  the  fixed  bv 
lower  valve  of  the  pump  is  drawn  up  ;  he  will 
examine  it,  and  find  that  it  is  similar  to  the  valve 
of  the  piston  ;  if  he  sees  it  put  down  into  the 
pump,  and  sees  the  piston  put  into  its  place, 
and  set  to  work,  the  names  that  he  has  learned 
will  be  filced  more  deeply  in  his  mind,  .and  he 
\Vill  have  some  general  notion  of  the  whole  appa- 
ratus*    From  time  to  time  these  names  should 
be  recalled  to  his  memory  on  suitable  occasions, 
but  he  shiiuld  not  be  asked  to  repeat  them  by 
rote.     What  has  been  said  is  not  intended  as  a 
lesson  for  a  child  in  mechanicks,  but  as  a  sketch 
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of  t  method  of  t^fu^hing  wliiqH  h^»  been  ^m^ 
ployed  with  fi iv3cei»s. 

Whatever  repaira'  ar(?  cmrie^  Oil  ifi  a  houpe 
ckilcUem  should  b?  p?ri»iti:^  to  se^:  whikit 
€very  body  about  thwstseeiB^  inte»e»t;e(J,  they 
become  attentive  frojta  synapaithy;  a^d  whea- 
ever  action  acccHSkpaniea  inatruction)  it  ia  eiure 
to  make  an  impression.  If  ^  lock  ia  <>ut  of  or«f 
der,  when  it  is  taken  off  nh^w  it  ftp  your  pupil ; 
point  out  some  of  its  princippl  parts,  s^nd  name 
them ;  then  put  it  into  th^  bpuds.  of  the  child, 
and  let  him  manage  it  as  he  ple93^s.  Locks  ar^ 
full  of  oil,  and  black  with  duat ;  b^t  if  cbildTie^ 
b^ve  been  taught  h^ita  of  msatnea^,  they  may 
W  clpckr^i^kera  and  white-smiths^  -without: 
spoiling  their  clothe9,  or  th^  fMmiture  of  ^ 
bou3e.  Upon  every  <>Gcasioi^  of  this  sort  te^b'- 
m^cal  term^  should:  b^  ^mdp  &miM^r;  they  ar<^ 
of  great  use  in  the  eyery-rdty  biiainpas  of  Ijfg, 
wd  are  peculiarly  setyiceable  ip  giving  orders,  ta? 
workmen,  who,  whe»  they  ire  sppk/^o  tq  \n  9, 
language  that  they  arie  used  to,  oprnp^neheml 
what  is  said  to  them,  wd  work  witjl*  i^lncrity^ 

An  early  use  of  a  rule  wd  pencil,  and  ewy 
access  to  prints  of  m^qhineS)  of  w^chitecture) 
^d  of  the  implements  of  trades,  are  Qf  pbyiou^ 
utility  in  this  part  of  educatipu.  The  ma^ 
chines  published  by  the  Society  of  Art:^  in  I/pu- 
don;  the  prints   in  Deaaguli^rp,  EmervPUi  le. 
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Spedtacle  de  la  Nature,  Machines  approuv^ea 
pap  PAoadfemie^  Chambers's  Dictionary,  Per- 
thoud  sur  PHorlogerie,  Dictionaire  des  Arts  et 
des  Metiers,  may,  in  succession,  be  put  into, 
the  bands  of  children.  The  most  simple  should 
be  first  selected,  and  the  pupils  should  \>^  ac- 
customed  to  attend  minutely  to  one  print  before 
Ja,aother  is  given  to  them.  A  proper  person  shau,14 
carefully  point  out  and  explain  to  them  the  first 
prints  that  they .  examine ;  they  may  a,fterwardf. 
be  left:  to  themselves* 

To  understand  pdnt^of  machines,  a  previaus 
knowledge  of  what  is  ^leant  by  an  elevation,  a 
profile,  a  section,  a  perspective  view,  and  a 
(.vue  d'oiseau)  bird's  eye  view,  is  iiecc^saary. 
To  obtaiia  distinct  ideas  of  sections,  a  few  mo- 
dels of  comnjion  furniture,  as  chests  of  drawers, 
bellows,  gi'ates,  &c.  may  be  provided,  and  may 
be  cut  asunder  in  different  directions*  Children 
easily  comprehend  this  part  of  drawing,  and  its, 
uses,  which  may  be  pointed  out  in  books  of  ar- 
chitecture; its  application  to  the  coi^fimon  busi- 
ness  of  life  is  so  various  and  imrnediate,  as  to 
fix  it  for  ever  in  the  memory ;  besides,  the  habit 
of  abstraction,  which  is  acquired  by  drawing  the 
sections  of  complicated  architecture  or  machi* 
nery^  is  highly  advantageous  to  the  mind.  The 
parts  which  we  wish  to  express  in  the  section  are 
unseen  in  the  elevation  or  profile  of  the  figure, 
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and  are  suggested  by  the  connection  between  the 
end  proposed  in  the  construction  of  the  building, 
machine,  &c.  and  the  means  which  are  adapted 
to  effect  it. 

A  knowledge  of  perspective  is  to  be  acquired 
by  an  operation  of  the  mind  directly  opposite  to 
what  is  necessary  in  delineating  the  sections  of 
bodies  ;  the  mind  must  here  be  intent  only  upon 
the  objects  that  are  delineated  upon  the  retina ; 
it  must  forget  or  suspend  the  knowledge  which 
it  has  acquired  from  experience,  and  must  see 
with  the  eye  of  childhood  no  farther  than  the 
surface.  Every  person  who  is  accustomed  to 
drawing  in  perspective,  sees  external  nature, 
when  he  pleases,  merely  as  a  picture ;  this  ha- 
bit contributes  much  to  form  a  taste  for  the  fine 
arts;  it  may,  however,  be  carried  to  excess. 
There  are  improvers  who  prefer  the  most  dreary 
ruin  to  an  elegant  and  convenient  mansion,  and 
who  prefer  a  blasted  stump  to  the  glorious  foliage 
of  the  oak. 

.Perspective  is  not,  however,  recommended 
merely  as  a  mean  of  improving  the  taste,  but 
as  it  is  useful  in  facilitating  the  knowledge  of 
mechanicks.  When  once  children  are  familiarly 
acquainted  with  perspective,  and  with  the  re- 
presentations of  machines  by  elevations,  sec- 
I  tions,  &c.  prints  will  supply  them  with  an  -ex- 
tensive variety  of  information  ;  and  when  they 
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fee  real  machines,  iheir  structure  and  uses  will 
be  easily  comprehended.  The  noise,  the  seem- 
ing confusion,  and  the  size  of  several  machines, 
make  it  difficult  to  comprehend,  and  combine 
their  various  parts,  without  much  time,  and  re- 
peated examination ;  the  reduced  size  of  prints 
lays  the  whole  at  once  before  the  eye,  and  tends 
to  facilitate,  not  only  comprehension,  but  contri- 
vance. Whoever  can  delineate  progressively  as 
he  invents,  saves  much  labour,  much  time,  and 
the  hazard  of  confusion. 

Various  contrivances  have  been  employed  to 
facilitate  drawing  in  perspective,  as  may  be  seen 
ia  ^'  Cabinet,  deServier,  Memoires  of  the  French 
^'  Academy,  Philosophical  Ttansactions,  and 
^'  lately  in  the  Repertory  of  Arts.^^  One  in- 
vented by  the  author,  was  described  in  the  first 
editions  of  this  book,  but  he  has  oniitted  it  in 
this  edition,  as  it  takes  up  nearly  a  whole  plate, 
and  as  it  may  be  found  in  Nicholson's  Journal. 

Besides  the  common  terms  of  art,  the  tech- 
nical terms  of  science  should,  by  degrees,  be 
rendered  familiar  to  our  pupils.  Amongst  these 
the  words  Spaoe  and  Tinae  occur,  as  we  have^ 
observed,  the  soonest,  and  are  of  the  greatest 
importance.  Without  exact  definitions,  or  ab- 
Tstract  reasonings,  a  general  notion  of  the  use  of 
these  terms  may  be  inculcated  by  employing 
them  frequently  in  conversation,  and  by  apply- 
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iog  them  to  thin^  and  circumstances  which 
occuT  without  preparation,  and  about  which 
children  are  mtereeted,  or  occupied.  "  There 
*'  is  a  .great  space  left  between  the  words  in 
^'*  that  printing/'  The  child  UQd^Btands  thatt; 
$pace  in  this  sentence  means  white  paper  he-^ 
•tween  black  letters.  "  You  shoi^ld  leave  a 
"  greater  space  between  the  flowers  which  yon 
"  aire  planting/^-*rhe  knows  that  you  mean 
more  graimd,  ^^  There  is  a  great  space  be* 
jtween  th^t  boat  and  the  sbip/^— space  of  wa^^ 
4er,  "  I  hape  the  hawl^  will  not  be  aide  to 
V  catch  that  pigeon;  there  (is  a  great  space  he- 
f*  'tween  them  ;^^— space  of  «ir.  "  The  men 
*'  who  are  pulKng  that  sack  of  com  into  thB 
"  granary,  have  raised  it  through  half  the  apace 
♦'  between  the  door  and  the  ground.^*  A  <:hiAd 
cannot  be  at  any  loss  for  the  meaning  of  ilihe 
word  space  in  these  or  any  <other  practncal  «x^ 
amples  which  niay  occur ;  'but  he  should  alac^ 
.be  used  to  libe  word  space  as  a  technical  •expres* 
9ion,  an<4  tlhen  he  will  not  .be  confused  or  stopped 
hy  a^new  tern^  when  employed  in mechanicka.   . 

Ittia  wovd  time  4snay  be  m^ed  m  the  savieananr 
oer  upon  nutoberiess  ocoaakms  to  expresa  the 
duration  of  «ny  mo^iement  which  is  performed 
4Dy  thefosceiof  men,  oTihisu^  wind,  in^ter^  01: 
finy  jmechanical  power.  ' 

'^  Did  the  houses  in  the  mill  we  saw  yostafday 
^*  go  as  fast  as  the  horses  which  ^fe  drawing  th^^ 


"  chaise  ?''  "  No,  not  so  fast  is  the  fa<mes  go 
^^  at  present  on  lerelgRmnd;  but  they  went  as 
^^  ftist  as  the  chaise-horses  cK>  when  they  go  tip 
^  hill)  or  a»  fiist  as  horses  that  draw  a  waggon/' 

'^  How  many  times  do  the  s^ils  of  that  wiDd«- 
^*  mill  gK^  roiind  in  a  minute  ?  Let  us  count ; 
^  I  will  look  at  my  watch;  do  you  count  how 
^*  ojften  the  sails  go  rpiind ;  wait  till  that  broheit 
^^  ann  is  uppern^ost,  and  when  you  say  notr,  I 
**  willl>egin  to  count  the  iifne ;  wh^Q  a  mmute 
^^  has  passed  I  will  tell  yoii/' 

After  a  few  trials  this  ex|ien«Qeiit  will  become 
easy  to  a  child  of  eight  or  nide  years  old ;  he  naay 
i^metimes  attend  to  the  watch »  and  at  other 
times  count  the  turns  of  the  sails ;  he  may  easily 
be  made  to  apply  this  to  a  hoi8&*miU,  or  to  a  wa- 
ter-^miU,  a  conl^fan,  of  any  maebiqe  that  has  % 
votB^ory  motion  ;  be  will  be  entertnined  with  hia 
Hew  envploymiest ;  be  wiU  compare  the  veloeiika 
of  diflfefent  madhinea;  the  meaning  c^  this  wor4 
will  be  easily  added  to  his  vocabulary,  "  Doea 
^'  that  part  of  the  arms  pf  thcl  wind^riniil  which 
^^  is  new  the  axlerti^ej  (dt  cmire^  (I  m^a  that 
^  part  wbicb  has  no  cloth  or  aail  upon  it,)  go  aa 
*^  festastheendsof  thdarinsthatarethefat^sf 
••  from  the  cetitee  ?*' 

"  No,  not  nearly  so  fcst/' 

^^  But  that  part  goes  as  often  round  in  a  mi* 
^  nute  as  the  rest  of  the  sail/^ 

<«  Ye%  but  it  .doea  not  go  as  fast." 
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"  How  so  ?" 

^'  It  does  not  go  so  far  round/' 

"  No,  it  does  not.  The  extremities  of  the 
^^  sails  go  through  more  space  in  the  same  time 
'^  than  the  parts  near  the  centre/' 

By  conversations  like  these  the  technical 
meaning  of  the  word  velocity  may  be  made 
quite  familiar  to  a  child  much  younger  than 
what  has  been  mentioned;  he  may  not  only 
comprehend  that  velocity  means  time  and  space 
considered  together,  but  if  he  is  sufficiently  ad- 
vanced in  arithmetick  he  may  be  readily  taught 
how  to  express  and  compare  in  numbers  velo-i 
cities  composed  of  certain  portions  of  time  and 
space.  He  will  not  inquire  about  the  abstract 
Cleaning  of  the  word  space ;  he  has  seen  space 
measured  on  paper,  on  timber,  on  water,  in  the 
air  ;  and  he  perceives  distinctly  that  it  is  a  term 
equally  applicable  to  all  distances  that  can  exist 
between  objects  of  any  sort,  x>r  that  he  can  see, 
feel,  or  imagine. 

Momentum,  a  less  common  word,  the  mean- 
ing of  which  is  not  quite  so  easy  to  convey  to 
a  child,  may,  by  degrees,  be  explained  to  him : 
at  every  instant  he  feels  the  effect  of  momentum 
in  his  own  motions,  and  in  the  inotipns.  of  every* 
thing  that  strikes  against  him ;  his  feelings  and 
jcxperience  require  only  proper  terms  to  become 
fhe  subject  of  his  .  conversation.  The  proper 
^ime  to  instruct  him  is  when  he.  begins  to  in? 
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quire.     For  instance,  a  boy  of  ten  years  old, 
who  had  acquired  the  meaning  of  some  other 
terms  in  science,  this  morning  'asked  the  mean^ 
ing  of  the  word  momentum ;  he'was  desired  to 
explain  what  he  thought  it  meant. 
He  answered j  "  Force;^' 
^*  What  do  you  mean  by  force  >'*^ 
.    "Effort" 
"  Of  what  ?" 
"Of  gravity." 

"Dp  yoi^  mean  that  force  by  which  a  body  is 
•*  drawn  dawn  to  the  earth  ?" 
"  No." 

"  Would  a  feather,  if  it  were  moving  with  the 
"  greatest    conceivable  swiftness    or  velocity, 
•^  throw  down  a  castle  ?" 
"  No*." 

"  Would  a  mountain  torn  up  by  the  roots,  as 
^*  fabled  in  Milton,  if  it  moved  with  the  least 
"  conceivable  velocity,  throw  down  a  castle  ?" 
"  Yes,  I  think  it  would." 
The  difference  between  an  uniform,  and  an 
uniformly  accelerated  motion,  the  measure  of 
the  velocity  of  falling  bodies,  the  composition 
of  motions  communicated  to  the  same  body  in 
different  directions  at  the  same  time,  and  the 

f  When  this  qne^tioa  was  some  time  afterwards  repeated 
to  S— — ,  he  observed^  that  the  feather  would  throw  dpwn 
the  castle  if  its  swiftness  were  so  ^eat  a^  to  m^e  up  for  its 
^ani  of  waght^ 
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cause  of  the  curvilinear  tracjc  of  pltjectiles^ 
seem,  at  first,  intricate  subjects,  and  above  the 
capacity  of  boys  of  ten  or  tivelv^  years  old ;  but 
by  short  and  well-timed  lessons  they  may  be 
explained  without  confounding  or  fatiguing  their 
attention.  We  tried  another  experiment  whilst 
this  chapter  w«s  writing,  to  determine  whether 
we  had  asserted  too  much  upon  this  subject. 
After  a  conversation  between  two  boys  upon  the 
descent  of  bodies  towards  the  earth,  and  upop 
the  measure  of  the  increcising  velocity  with 
which  they  fall,  they  were  desired,  with  a  view 
to  ascertain  whether  they  understood  what  was 
said,  to  invent  a  machine  which  sbould  shew 
the  difference  between  an  uniform  and  an  accele- 
rated velocity,  and  in  particular  to  shew,  by 
ocular  demonstration,  "  that  if-one  body  moves 
*^  in  a  given  time  through  a  given  space,  with  an 
*S  uniform  motion,  and  if  another  body  movea 
*^  through  the  same  space  in  the  same  time 
"  with  an  uniformly  accelerated  motion,  the  uni- 
*^  form  motion  of  the  one  will  be  equal  to  half 
"  of  the  greatest  velocity  of  the  other /^  Tha 
eldest  boy,  H-*— -,  thirteen  years  old,  invented 
and  executed  the  following  machine  for  this 
purpose. 

.Plate  1,  Fig  3.  b  is  a  bracket  9  inches  by  5, 
consisting  of  a  back  and  two  sides  of  hard 
wood  :  two  inches  from  the  back  two  slits  are 
made  in  the  sides  of  the  bracket  half  an  iacb 


deeps  and  an  eighth  of  »rl  inch  wide,  to  receive 
ttie  two  wire  pivots  of  ft  •rolier ;  which  roller  is 
<x>inposfed  <rf  a  cyliod^,  three  ifichfcs  long  a*id 
half  aa  inch  diameter;   and  of  a  <Kme  three 
inches  long  and  one  inch,  diamerter  in  its  largest 
part  or  base.    The  cylinder  and  cone  are  not 
^epaiate,  but  are  in  one  piece ;  a  string  is  fast^ 
ened  to  the  oone  at  its  base  a,  with  a  bullet  or 
imy  other  small  weight  at  the  other  end  of  it; 
land  another  string  and  weight  are  fastened  to  the 
cylmder  at  (c) ;  the  pivot  p  of  wire  is  bent  into 
the  form  of  a  handle ;  if  the  handle  is  ttimed 
neither  way,    the  strings   will  be   respectividy 
wound  up  upon  the  cone  and  cylinder ;  their 
lengdss  should  oow  be  adjusted,  so  that  when 
the  string  on  the  cone  is  wound  up  as  far  as  the 
cocne  will  permit,  the  twt^  weights  may  be  tit 
jm    ^uai    distance  fitHH  t^e  bottom    of  the 
bracket,  which  bottom  we  suppose  to  be  pa- 
rallel with  the  pivots:  the  bracket  should  now 
i>e^taaed  again^  the  wall^  at  such  a  height  as 
to  let  the  weights  lightly  towch  the  floor  when 
the  strings  aipe  unwound:  srflc  or  beibbm  is  a 
^tiQiper  kind  of  ^ri«g  for  this  purpose,  as  it  is 
TWwen  or  plaited,  "and  therefore  is  not  liable  to 
twi^.    When  the  string^are  worraid  up  to  their 
igiieatest  beightB,  if  the  handle  be  ttimed  in  the 
40ontt«ry  dwection  with  an  «qiiM^  velocity,  the 
freights  will  begin  to  fall  at  the  same  moment-, 
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but  the  weight  (I)  will  descend  at  first  but 
slowly,  and  will  pass  through  but  sm^ll  space 
compared  with  the  weight  (?)•  As  they  de- 
scend farther^  (No.  2)  still  continues  to  get  be- 
fore (No.  1) ;  but  after  some  time,  (No.  1)  begins 
to  overtake  (No.  2),  and  at  last  they  come  to  the. 
ground  together.  If  this  machine  is  required 
to  shew  exactly  the  space  that  a  falling  body 
would  describe  in  given  times,  the  cone  and 
cylinder  must  have  grooves  cut  spirally  upon 
their  circumference  to  direct  the  string  with 
precision.  To  describe  these  spiral  lines  be- 
came a  new  subject  of  enquiry.  The  young 
mechanicks  were  again  eager  to  exert  their 
powers  of  invention  ;  the  eldest  invented  a 
machine  upon  the  same  principle  as  that  which 
is  used  by  the  best  workmen ,  for  cutting  clock 
fusees;  as  described  in  Berthoud.  The  youngest 
invented  the  following  engine,  V.  Plate  1, 
Fig.  4.  .  , 

The  roller  or  cone  (or  both  together),  which 
it  is  required  to  cut  spirally, ;  must  be  furnished 
with  a  handle,  and  a  toothed  wheel  w,  which 
turns  a  smaller  wheel  on  pinion  w.  This 
pinion  carries  vvith  it  ascrew  s,  which  draws 
forward  the  puppet  p^  in  which  the  griatver  or 
chisel  G  Aides  mth(mt  shake.  This  graver  hi^ 
a  point  or  .edge  ^shaped  properly  to  form  the 
spiral  groove,  ^ith  a  shoulder  to  regulate  the 
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depth  of  the  groove.     The  iron  rod  e,  which  is' 
firmly  fiE^tehed  in  the  puppet,    slides  through  ^ 
mortices' at   mm,   and  guides  the  puppet  in  a 
straight  line :  the  puppet  by  these  means  would 
move  more  truly  than  if  the  rod  were  fixed  and. 
the  puppet  made  to  slide  upon  it.  • ; 

The  rest  of  the  machine  is  intelligible  from' 
the  drawing.  r 

A  simple  method  of  shewing  the  nature  of, 
compound  forces  was  thought  of  at  the  same 
time.  An  ivory  ball  was  placed  at  the  corner, 
of  a  board  sixteen  inches  broad,  and  two  feet 
long ;  two  other  similar  balls  were  let  to  fall 
down  inclined  troughs  against  the  first  ball  in; 
different  directions,  but  at  the  same  time.  One. 
fell  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  length  of 
the  board;  the  other  ball  fell  in  a  direction 
parallel  to  its  breadth.  By  raising  the  troughs 
separately,  such  a  force  was  communicated, 
to  each  of  the  falling  balls  as  was  found  by. 
trial  sufiicient  to  drive  the  ball  that  was  at 
rest  to  that  the  opposite  side  of  the  board. 
When  both  balls  were  let  fall  together,  they 
drove  the  ball  which  they  struck,  diagonally, 
so  as  to  reach  the  opposite  corner.  ^    t 

If  the  same  board  were  placed  as  an  ipclined 
plane,  at  an  angle  of  five  or  six  degrees,  a  ball 
placed  at  one  of  its  uppermost  corners  would 
tall  with  an  accelerated  motion  in  a  direct  line ; 
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but  \i  anotheF  ball  were  made  (by  d^scemfing 
through  ao  inclined  trough)  to  strike  the  first 
baU-  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  its  former  <ie» 
scent  at  the  moment  when  it  began  to  descend, 
this  ball  would  not,  as  in  the  ibrm^  experiment, 
move  diagonally,  but  would  describe  a  curvef. 
The  reason  why  it  describes  a  curve,  and 
why  that  curve  is  not  circular,  was  easily  un*-^ 
derstood. 

Children  who  are  thus  induced  to  invent  ma*- 
chines  or  apparatus  for  explaining  and  demdn- 
strating  the  laws  of  mechanism,  not  only  fix 
indelibly  those  laws  in  their  own  minds,  but  en- 
large their  powers  of  invention,  and  preserve 
a  certain  originality  of  thought,  which  leads  to 
new  discoveries.  We  therefore  strongly  recom- 
mend .  it  to  teachers,  to  use  as  few  precepts  as 
possible  in  the  rudiments  of  science,  and  to  en- 
courage their  pupils  to  use  their  own  under- 
standings as;  they  advance.  In  acquiring  a 
knowledge  of  mechanism  a  general  view  of  the 
powers  and  uses  of  engines  is  ^11  that  need  be 
taught :  where  more  is  necessary,  such  a  foun- 
diation,  with  the  assistance  of  good  books,  and 
the  examination  of  good  machinery,  will  per- 
fect the  knowledge  of  theory  and  facilitate  prac- 
tice. 

At  first  we  should  not  encumber  our  ptipils 
with  accurate  demonstration.     The  application 
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4>f  matbeiD^ticks  to  ine<;hanick8  ia  mKk>ijibte41y 
of  tlie  highest  u$e,  and  h^$  opened  s^  source,  of 
ingeaious  and  important  inquicy.  Afcbjnp^edei^^ 
the  greite^t  name  ^ipongst  vimchwiicii  phUoso^ 
pbere^  scorfi^d  the  ipere  practical  pppljoation  of 
his  sublime  discoveries,  and  at  the  moment 
when  thet  most  stupendous  effects  were  produc- 
ing by  his  engines*  he  was  so  deeply  i^bsorbed 
in  abstract  speculation  as  to  be  insensible  to  thQ 
fear  of  death.  We  do  not  entirely  approve  th^ 
mhlim^  abstraction  qf  ArchimedeSt  nor  do  we 
undervalue  either  the  application  qf  strict  da^ 
monstration  to  problems  in  mechanicks^  or  the 
exhibition  of  the  most  accurate  machinery  in 
philosophical  lectures ;  but  we  wish  to  point  out} 
a  method  of  giving  a  general  notion  of  tha 
mechanical  orgaixs  to  our  pupils,  which  shall  b^. 
immediately  obvious  to  their  comprehenaiont 
wd  which  may  serve  as  a  sure  foundation  fois 
futiire  improvement.  We  are  told,  by  s^  vulgar 
proverb,  that  though  we  believe  what  we  see« 
we  haye  yet  a  higher  belief  in  what  we  feel^ 
This  adage  is  particularly  applicable  to  mecba^ 
nicks.  When  a  person  perceives  the  effect,  of 
his  Qwn  bodily  exertions  with  different  enginery 
i^nd  when  he  can  compare  in  a  rough  manner 
their  relative  advantages,  he  is  not  disposed  to 
reject  th^ir  assistance;  or  to  expect  moip  than 
is  reasonable  from  their  application.   The  youp|^ 
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theorist  in  mechanicks  thinks  he  can  produce  4 
perpetual  motion !  When  he  has  been  accus* 
tomed  to  refer  to  the  plain  dictates  of  common 
sense  and  eiipef ience,  on  this,  as  well  as  on 
every  other  subject,  he  will  not  easily  be  led 
astray  by  visionary  theories* 

To  bring  the  sense  of  feelihg  to  oUr  assistance 
in  teaching  the  uses  of  the  mechanick  powers^ 
the  following  apparatus  was  constructed,  to 
which  we  have  given  the  name  Pandrganon; 

It  is  coniposed  of  two  principal  picirts ;  a  frame 
to  contain  the  moving  machinery;  and  a  cop- 
Stan  or  windlass^  which  is  erected  on  a  sill  or 
plank,  that  is  sunk  a  few  inches  into  the  ground; 
the  frame  is  by  this  medns,  and  by  braces  or 
props,  rendered  steady.  The  cross  rail  or  /m«- 
sonif  is  strengthened  by  braces  and  a  king-post 
to  make  it  lighter  and  cheaper.  The  capstan 
consists  of  an  upright  shaft,  upon  which  are 
jQxed  two  drums  (about  either  of  which  drums  a 
rope  may  be  wound  up)  and  two  levers  or  arms 
by  which  the  capstan  may  be  turned  round; 
Ther6  is  also  a  screw  of  iron  fixed  round  the 
lower  part  of  the  shaft,  to  shew  the  properties 
of  the  screw  as  a  mechanick  power.  The  rope 
which  goes  round  the  drum  passes  over  one  of 
the  pulleys  near  the  top  of  the  frame,  and  under 
another  pulley  near  the  bottom  of  the  frame. 
^s  two  drums  of  different  sizes  are  employed,  it 


is  neciea^ary  to  have  an, upright  roller  to  coadtict 
the  rope  in  a  4)roper  direction  to  the  pulleys^ 
when  either  of  the  drums  is  used-  Near  the 
frame,  and  in  the  direction  in  which  the  rope 
runs,  is  laid  a  platform  or  road  of  deal  boards, 
one  board  in  breadth,  and  twenty  or  thirty  feet 
long,  upon  which  a  small  sledge  loaded  with  dif- 
ferent weights  may  be  drawn.    Plate  2.    Fig.  !• 

F.  F,    The  frame* 

hi  b^     Braces  to  keep  the  frami^  steady.. 

a.  a.  ^.  Apgular  braces  and  a  king-poBt  to 
strengthen  the  transom. 

S.  A  round,  taper  shaft,  strengthened  above 
and  below  the  mortices,  through  which  the  le- 
vers pass,  with  iron  hoops*^ 

L.  L.  Two  arms  or  levers  by  which  the 
shaft,  &c.  are  to  be  moved  round. 

D  D.  The  drums,  which  are  of  different  cir- 
cumferences. 

R.  '  The  roller  to  conduct  the  rope* 

P.  The  pulley,  round  which  the  rope  passes 
to  the  larger  drum. 

P  2.  Another  pulley  to  answer  to  the  smaller 
drum. 

P  3.  A  pulley  through  which  thfe  rope  passes 
when  experiments  are  tried  with  levers,  &c* 

P  4.  Another  pulley  through  which  the  rope 
passes  when  the  sledge  is  used. 

VOL.  II.  I 
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Ro«     The  road  of  deal  boards  for  the  sledge  to 

I 
move  on. 

SI.     The  sledge,  with  pieces  of  hard  wood  at- 
tached to  it,  to  guide  it  on  the  road. 


Uses  of  the  Panorganon. 

As  this  machine  is  to  be  moved  by  the  force 
of  men  or  children,  and  as  their  force  varies 
not  only  with  the  strength  and  weight  of  each 
individual,  but  also  according  to  the  different 
manner  in  which  that  strength  or  weight  is 
applied,  it  ig,  in  the  first  place,  requisite  to  es- 
tablish one  determinate  mode  ofapplying  hu- 
man force  to  the  machine,  and  also  a  method  of 
determining  the  relative  force  of  each  individual 
whose  strength  is  applied  to  it. 

To  estimate  the  Force  with  which  a  Person  can 
draw  horizontally  hy  a  Rope  over  his  Shoulder. 

,  ,  Experiment  L 

Hang  a  common  long  scale-beam  (without 
scales  or  chains)  from  the  top  or  transom  of 
the  frame,  so  as  that  one  end  of  it  may  come 
within  an  inch  of  one  side  or  post  of  the  ma- 
chine.    Tie  a  rope  to  the  hook  of  the  scale- 
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beam,  where  the  chains  of  the  scale  zie  usually 
huDg,  and  pass  it  through  the  pulley  P  3, 
which  is  about  four  feet  from  the  ground; 
let  the  person  pull  this  rope  from  1  towards  2, 
turning  his  back  to  the  machine^  and  pulling 
the  rope  over  his  shoulder^  PL  2.  Fig.  6.  As 
the  pulley  may  be  either  too  high  or  too  low 
to  peimit  the  rope  to  be  horizontal,  the  person 
who  pulls  it  should  be  jplaced  ten  or  fifteen  feet 
from  the  machine,  which  will  lesson  the  angular 
direction  of  the  cord,  and  the  inaccuracy  of  the 
experiment.  Hang  weights  to  the  other  end  of 
the  scale-beam,  till  the  person  who  pulls  can  but 
just  walk  forward,  pulling  fairly  without  prop- 
ping his  feet  against  any  thing;  This  weight 
will  estimate  the  force  with  which  he  can  draw 
horizontally  by  a  rope  over  his  shoulder. 

Were  it  thought  necessary  to  make  these  ex- 
periments perfectly  accurate,  a  segment  of  a 
pulley,  the  radius  of  which  is  half  the  length 
of  the  sdale-b^m,  should  be  attached  to  the  end 
of  the  beam,  upon  which  the  cord  may  apply 
itself,  and  the  pulley  (P  3.)  should  be  raised  or 
lowered,  to  bring  the  rope  horizontally  from  the 
man's  shoulder,  when  in  the  attitude  of  draw- 
ing. 

Let  a  child  Who  tries  this,  walk  on  the  board 
with  dry  shoes;   let  him  afterwards  chalk  his, 
shoes^   and   afterwards   try  it'  with   his   shoes 

I2 
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soaped  ;  he  will  find  that  he  can  puU  With  diffe- 
rent  degrees  of  force  in  these  different  circum- 
stances ;  but  when  he  trys  the  following  experi* 
mentis,  let  his  shoes  be  always  dry,  that  his  force 
inay  be  always  the  sisime. 


To  shew  the  power  of  the  Three  different  Sorte 
'  of  Levers. 

EXPBRIMEKT  IL 

The  lever  L.  Fig.  3.  Plate  2.  is  passed  through 
n  socket,  Plate  2.  Fig.  3.  in  which  it  can  be 
shifted  from  one  of  its  ends  towards  the  other ; 
so  that  it  may  be  fastened  at  any  place  by  the 
screw  of  the  socket.  This  socket  has  two  gud- 
.  geons,  upon  which  it  and  the  lever  which  it 
contains  can  turn.  This  socket  and  its  gud- 
geons can  be  lifted  out  of  the  holes  in  which  it 
plays,  between  the  rails  R  R,  Plate  2.  Fig. 
S.  and  may  be  put  into  other  holes  at  R  R, 
Fig.  5. 

Hook  the  cord  that  comes  over  the  boy^s 
jshoulder  to  the  end  (l)  of  the  lever  L.  Loop 
another  rope  to  the  other  end  of  this  lever,  and 
let  the  boy  pull  as  before.  Perhaps  it  should 
be  pointed  out,  that  the  boy  n^ust  walk  in  a 
direction  contrary  to  that  in  which  be  walked 
Wore;   viz.  from   1   towards  9.  Fig.  1.    The 
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height  to  which  the  weight  ascends,  and  the 
distance  to  which  the  boy  advances,  should  be 
carefully  marked  and  measured ;  and  it  will  be 
found  that  he  can  raise  the  weight  |to  the  same 
height,  advaticing  through  the  same  spa^e,  as 
in  the  former  experiment,  In  this  case,  as 
both  ends  of  the  lever  moved  through  equal 
spaces,  the  lever  only  changed  the  direction  of 
the  motion,  and  added  no  mathematii^al  power  to 
the  direqt  strength  of  the  boy. 

Experiment  III, 

Shift  the  lever  to  its  extremity  in  the  socket; 
the  middle  of  the  iever  will  be  now  opposite 
to  the  pulley,  PL  9*  Fig,  4 ;  hooli  to  it  the  rope 
that  goes  through  the  pulley  F  3,  and  fasten  to 
the  other  end  of  the  lever^  the  rope  by  which 
the  boy  is  to  pull.  This  will  be  a  lever  of  the 
second  kind^  as  it  is  called  in  books  of  mecha« 
.nicks ;  in  using  which)  the  reststqince  is  placed 
J^tween  the  centra  cf  motion  orfulcrumy  and  the 
tMving  power.  He  will  now  raise  double  the 
weight  that  he  did  iii  ExperiiQent  II,  and  he  wiU 
advance  through  double  the  space^ 

EXP£EI]«£NT  IVv 

Shift  the  lever,  and  the  socket  whiph  forms 
the  axis  (without  shifting  the  lever  from  th^ 
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place  in  which  it  was  in  the  socket  in  the  last 
experiment),  to  the  holes  that  are  prepared  for 
it  at  R  R,  Plate  2.  Fig.  5.  The  free  end  of  the 
lever  E  will  now  be  opposite  to  the  rope,  and 
to  the  pulley  (over  which  the  rope  comes  from 
the  scale-beam).  Hook  this  rope  to  it,  and 
hook  the  rope  by  which  the  boy  pulls  to  the 
middle  of  the  lever.  The  eflTect  will  now  be 
different  from  what  it  was  in  the  two  last  expe- 
riments; the  boy  will  advance  only  half  as  far, 
and  will  raise  only  half  as  much  weight  as  before. 
This  is  called  a  lever  of  the  third  sort.  The  first 
and  second  kinds  of  levers  are  used  in  quarrying; 
and  the  operations  of  many  tools  may  be  referred 
to  them.  The  third  kind  of  lever  is  employed 
but  seldom,  but  its  jproperties  may  be  observed 
with  advantage  whilst  a  long  ladder  is  raised,  as 
the  man  who  raises  it  is  obliged  to  exert  an  in-t 
creasing  force  till  the  ladder  is  nearly  perpendir 
cular.  When  this  lever  is  used,  \t  is  obvious, 
from  what  has  been  said,  that  the  power  must 
always  pass  through  less  space  than  the  thing 
which  is  t9  be  moved ;  it  can  never,  therefore, 
be  of  service  in  gaining  power.  But  the  object 
pf  some  machines  i9  to  increase  velocity,  instead 
of  obtaining  power,  as  in  a  sledge-hammer 
moved  by  mill-work.  (V,  the  plates  in  Emer- 
son^s  Mechanicks.     No.  236). 

The  experiments  upon  levers  may  be  varied  at 
|p|easure;  increasing  or  diminishing  th^mechanit 
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cal  advantege,  so  as  to  balance  the  power  and  the 
resistance,  to  accustom  the  learners  to  calculate 
the  relation  between  the  power  and  the  effect 
in  different  circumstances  ;  always  pointing  out, 
that  whatever  excess  there  is  in  the  power,*  or 
in  the  resistance,  is  always  compensated  by  the 
difference  of  space  through  which  the  inferior 
passes. 

The  experiments  which  we  have  mentioned 
are  sufficiently  satisfactory  to  a  pupil,  as  to  the 
immediate  relation  between  the  power  and  the 
resistance ;  but  the  different  spaces  through 
which  the  power  and  the  resistance  move  when, 
one  exceeds  the  other,  cannot  be  obvious,  with- 
out they  pass  through  much  larger  spaces  than 
levers  will  permit, 


To  shew  the  different  Space  through  which  the 
Power  and  Resistance  move  in  different  Cir-^ 
futnstances^ 

Experiment  V. 

Place  the  sledge  on  the  farthest  end  of  the 
wooden  road)  Platens,  Fig<.  1. ;  fasten  a  rope  to 

4 

*  The  word  ponver  is  here  used  in  a  popular  sense,  to  denote 
the  strength  or  eiEcacy  that  is  employed  to  produce  an  efiect 
by  means  of  any  engine. 
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the  aledlge,  and  conduct  it  through  the  lowest 
pulley  P  4,  and  through  the  pulley  P  3,  so  as 
that  the  boy  may  be  enabled  to  draw  it  by  thf 
rope  passed  over  his  shoulder.  The  sledge  must 
pow  be  loaded,  till  the  boy  can  but  just  advance 
with  short  steps.steadily  upon  the  wooden  road; 
this  must  be  done  with  care,  as  there  will  be 
but  just  room  for  him  beside  the  rope.  He  will 
ineet  the  sledge  exactly  on  the  middle  of  the 
road,  from  which  he  must  step  aside  to  pass  the 
sledge,  Let  the  time  of  this  experiment  be' 
noted.  It  is  obvious  that  the  boy  and  the  sledge 
move  with  equal  velocity ;  there  is  therefore  no 
inechajiical  advantage  obtained  by  the  pulleys. 
The  weight  that  he  can  draw  will  be  about  half 
a  hundred,  if  he  weigh  about  9  stone ;  but  the 
exact  force  with  which  the  boy  draws  is  to  be 
)f  nown  by  Experiment  I. 


%'he  Wheel  and  Axle. 

This  organ  is  usually  called  in  mechanicks, 
the  axis  in  peritrochio.  A  hardnsitae^  whiclt 
might  weH  be  spared,  as  the  word  windlass  or 
capstan,  would  convev  a  inore  distinct  ide^  to 
our  pupils. 
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EXPERIHIENT  VL 

To  the  largest  drum,  Plate  2,  Fig,  1,  fasten 
a  cord,  and  pass  it  through  the  pulley  P  down- 
wards, and  then  through  the  pulley  P  4  to  the 
sledge  placed  at  the  end  of  the  wooden  road, 
which  is  farthest  from  the  machine.^  Let  the 
l>oy,  by  a  rope  fastened  to  the  extremity  of  one 
of  the  arms  of  the  capstan,  and  passed  over  his 
shoulder,  draw  the  capstan  round ;  he  will  wind 
the  rope  round  the  drum,  and  draw  the  sludge 
upon  its  road.  To  make  the  sledge  advance 
twenty-four  feet  upon  its  road,  the  boy  must 
have  walked  circularly  144  feet,  which  k  six 
times  as.  far,  and  he  will  be  able  to  draw  about 
Jhree  hundred  weight,  which  is  six  times  as 
much  as  in  the  last  experiment. 

It  may  now  be  pointed  out,  thait  the  difference 
of  space^  passed  through  by  the  power  in  this 
experiment,  is  exactly  equal  to  the  difference 
of  weight  which  the  boy  could  draw  without 
the  capstan*    . 

Experiment  VII. 

•»  ■      » 

Let  de  rope  be  now  attached  to  the  smaller 
4ram  ;  the  boy  will  draw  nearly  twice  as  much 
weight  upon  the  sledge  as  before,  and  will  go 
|thirough4ouble  the  sp^ee* 
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Experiment  VIIL 

Where  there  are  a  number  of  boys,  let  five 
or  six  of  them,  whose  power  of  drawing  (esti- 
mated as  in  Experiment  I.)  amounts  to  six  times 
as  much  as  the  force  of  the  boy  at  the  capstan, 
pull  at  the  end  of  the  rope  which  was  fastened 
to  the  sledge ;  they  will  balance  the  force  of 
the  boy  at  the  capstan  ;  either  they,  or  he,  by 
a  sudden  pull,  may  advance;  but  if  they  pull 
fairly,  there  will  be  no  advantage  on  either  part. 
In  this  experiment  the  rope  should  pass  through 
the  pulley  P  3,  and  should  be  coiled  round  the 
larger  drum.  And  it  must  be  also  observed,  that 
in  all  experiments  upon  the  motion  of  bodies,  in 
which  there  is  much  friction,  as  where  a  sledge 
is  employed,  the  results  are  never  so  uniform  aai 
in  other  circumstances. 

The  PuUejf. 

Upon  the  pulley  we  shall  say  little,  as  it  is 
in  every  body's  hands,  and  experiments  naay 
be  tried  upon  it  without,  any  particular  apparatus. 
It  should,  however,  be  distinctly  ipculcated,  that 
the  power  is  not  increased  by  a  fixed  palley.  For 
this  purpose,  a  whe^l  without  a  rim,  or,  to  apeak 
:with  more  propriety,  a  nuodber  of  spokes  fixed  in 
a  nave  should  be  employed.   (Plate  «.  Fig.  9-) 
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Pieces  like  the  heads  of  crutches  should  be  fixed 
at  the  ends  of  these  spokes,  to  receive  a  piece 
of  girth-web,  which  is  used  insteaid  of  a  cord,  be- 
cause a  cord  would  be  unsteady  ;  and  a  strap  of 
iron  with  a  hook  to  it  should  play  upon  the  cen- 
tre, by  which  it  may  at  times  be  suspended,  and 
from  which  at  other  times  a  weight  may  be 
hung. 


Experiment  IX. 

Let  this  skeleton  of  a  pulley  be  hung  by  the 
iron  strap  from  the  transom  of  the  frame  ;  fasten 
a  piece  of  web  to  one  of  the  radii^  and  another 
to  the  end  of  the  opposite  radius.  If  two  boys 
of  equal  weight  pull  these  pieces  of  girth-web, 
they  will  balance  each  other;  or  two  equal 
weights  hung  to  these  webs  will  be  in  equi- 
librio.  If  a  piece  of  girth-web  be  put  round 
the  uppermost  radius,  two  equal  weights  hung 
at  the  ends  of  it  will  remain  immoveable  ;  but 
if  either  of  them  be  pulled,  or  if  a  small  ad- 
ditional weight  be  added  to  either  of  them,  it 
will  descend,  and  the  web  will  apply  itself  suc- 
cessively to  the  ascending  radii,  and  will  detach 
itself  from  those  that  are  descending.  If  this 
movei^ent  be  carefriUy  considered,  it  will  be 
perceived  that  the  web,  in  unfolding  itaelf,,  ^cta 
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in  the  same  manner  upon  tbe  radii  as  two  ropes 
would  if.  they  were  hung  to  the  extremities  of 
the  opposite  radii  in  succession.  The  two  radii 
which  are  opposite,  may  be  considered  as  a  lever 
of  the  first  sort,  where  the  centre  is  in  the 
middle  of  the  lever ;  as  each  end  moved  through 
an  equal  space,  there  is  no  mechanical  ad^ 
vantage.  But  if  this  skeleton-pulley  be  employed 
as  a  common  block  or  tackle^  its  motions  and 
properties  will  be  entirely  different. 


Experiment  X,   Plate  2,  Fig.  9. 

Nail  a  piece  of  girth^web  to  a  post,  at  th^ 
distance  of  three  or  four  feet  from  the  ground ; 
fasten  the  other  end  of  it  to  one  of  the  radii  2 
fasten  another  piece  of  web  to  the  opposite  rat 
dius,  and  let  a  boy  hold  the  skeleton-pulley  sus^* 
pended  by  the  web ;  hook  weights  to  the  49trap 
that  hangs  from  the  centre.  The  end  of  the 
iradius^  to  which  the  fixed  girth-web  is  fastened, 
will  remain  immoveable;  but,  if  the  boy  pulls 
the  web  which  he  holds  in  hjis  hand  upwaifda^ 
he  will  be  able  to  lift  nearly  double  the  weight, 
which  he  can  raise  fix)m  the  ground  by  a  simple 
rope,  without  the  machine^  and  he  will  perceive 
that  his  hand  move^  through  twice  a3  great  9 
space  as  the  weight  liscendsi  he  hai  tbf^efoi'Q 
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the  mechanical  advantage,  which  he  wouW  have 
by  a  lever  of  the  second  sort,  ad  in  Experiment 
III.  Let  a  piece  of  web  be  put  round  the  under 
iPadii ;  let  one  end  of  it  be  nailed  to  the  post,  and 
the  other  be  held  by  the  boy,  and  it  will  repre- 
sent the  application  of  a  rope  to  a  moveable 
pulley :  if  its  motion  be  carefully  considered,  it 
will  appelvr  that  the  radii,  as  they  successively 
apply  themselves  to  the  web,  represent  a  series 
of  levers  of  the  second  kind.  A  pulley  is  no- 
thing more  than  an  infinite  number  of  such 
levers;  the  cord  at  one  end  of  the  diameter 
serving  as  a  fulcrum  for  the  org-an  during  its  pro- 
gress. IftJm  skeleton-'puUey  be  used  horizontally 
instead  of  perpendicularly,  the  circumstances 
which  have  been  mentioned  will  appear  more 
obvious. 

Upon  the  wooden  road  lay  down  a  piece  of 
girth-web ;  nail  one  end  of  it  to  the  road  ;  place 
the  pulley  upon  the  web  at  the  other  end  of  the 
board,  and  bringing  the  web  over  the  radii,  let 
the  boy,  taking  hold  of  it,  draw  the  loaded  sledge 
fastened  to  the  hook  at  the  centre  of  the  pulley : 
he  will  draw  nearly  twice  as  much  in  this  man- 
ner as  he  could  without  the  pulley.* 

*  In  all  these  experiments  with  the  skeleton -pulley  somebody 
must  ke6p  it  in  its  proper  direction ;  as  from  its  structih^,  which 
is  contrived  for  illustration,  not  for  practical  use,  itpannot  retain 
•its  proper  situation  without  assistance. 
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Here  the  web  lying  on  the  road  i^hews  more 
distinctly,  that  it  is  quiescent  where  the  lowest 
radius  touches  it ;  and  if  the  radii,  as  they  treiad 
upon  it,  are  observed^  their  points  will  appear 
at  rest,  whilst  the  centre  of  the  pulley  will  go 
as  fast  as  the  sledge,  and  the  top  of  each  radiusr 
successively  (and  the  boy^s  hand  which  unfolds^ 
the  web)  will  move  twice  as  fast  as  tke  centre 
of  the  pulley  and  the  sledge. 

If  a  person,  holding  a  stick  in  his  hand,  ob-' 
serves  the  relative  motions  of  the  top,  and  the 
middle,  and  the  bottom  of  the  stick,  whilst  he 
inclines  it,  he  will  see  that  the  bottom  of  the 
stick  has  no  motion  on  the  ground,  and  that 
the  middle  has  only  half  the  motion  of  the  top. 
This  property  of  the  pulley  has  been  dwelt  upon, 
because  it  elucidates  the  motion  of  a  wheel 
rolling  upon  the  ground  ;  and  it  explains  a  com- 
mon paradox,  which  appears  at  first  inexplicable, 
"  The  bottom  of  a  roUing-wheel  never  moves 
"  upon  the  road/^  This  is  asserted  only,  of  a 
wheel  moving  over  hard  ground,  which,  in  fact, 
may  be  considered  rather  as  laying  dqwn  its 
cirpumference  upon  the  road,  than  as  moving 
upon  it. 

The  inclined  Plane  and  the  Wedge, 

The  inclined  plane  is  to  be  next  considered* 
When  a  heavy  body  is  to  be  raised,  it  is  often 
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convenient  to  lay  a  sloping,  artificial  road  of 
planks,  up  which  it  may  be  pushed  or  drawn. 
This  mechanical  power,  however;  is  but  of  little 
service  without  the  assistance  of  wheels  or 
rollers;  we  shall  therefore  speak  of  it  as  it  is 
applied  in,  another  manner,  ynder  the  name  of 
the  wedgey  which  is  in  fact  a  moving,  inclined 
plane;  but  if  it  ia  required  to  explain  the  pro- 
perties of  the  inclined  plane  by  the  Fanorganon, 
the  wooden  road  may  be  raised  and  set  to  any 
inclination  that  is  required,  and  the  sledge  may 
be  drawn  upon  it  as  in  the  former  experiments. 

Let  one  end  of  a  lever,  N.  Plate  2.  Fig.  7- 
with  a  wheel  at  one  end  of  it,  be  hinged  to  the 
post  of  the  frame,  by  means  of  a  gudgeon  driven 
or  screwed  into  the  post.  To  prevent  this  lever 
from  deviating  sideways,  let  a  slip  of  wood  be 
connected  with  it  by  a  nail,  which  i^hall  be  fast 
in  the  lever,  but  which  moves  freely  in  a  hole  in 
the  rail.  The  other  end  of  this  slip  must  be 
&stened  to  a  stake  driven  into  the  ground  at 
three  or  four  feet  from  the  lever,  at  one  side  of 
it,  and  towards  the  end  in  which  the  wheel  is 
fixed  (Plate  2.  Fig.  10.  which  is  a  vue  d^oiseauj 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  treadle  of  a  common 
lathe  is  managed,  and  as  the. treadle  of  a  loom  is 
sometimes  guided.* 

*  In  a  loom,  this  secondary  lever  is  called  a  lamb^  by  mistake^ 
for  lam  ;  from  lamina^  a  slip  of  wood. 
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Experiment  XL 


Under  the  wheel  of  this  lever,  place  an  inclined 
plane  or  half-wedge  (Plate  9.  Fig.  7.)  on  the 
wooden  road,  with  rollers  under  it,  to  prevent 
friction  ;*  fasten  a  rope  to  the  foremost  end  of 
the  wedge,  and  pass  it  through  the  pulleys  (P.  4. 
and  P.  3.)  as  in  the  fifth  experiment.  Let  a  boy 
draw  the  sledge  by  this  rope  over  his  shoulder, 
and  he  vi^ill  find^  that  as  it  advances  it  will  raise 
the  weight  upwards  :  the  wedge  is  five  feet  long, 
and  elevated  one  foot.  Now,  if  the  perpendicular 
ascent  of  the  weight,  and  the  space 'through 
which  he  advances  be  compared,  he  will  find 
that  the  space  through  which  be  has  passed 
will  be  five  times  as  great  as  that  through  which 
the  weight  has  ascended ;  and  that  this  wedge 
has  enabled  him  to  raise  five  times  as  much  as 
he  could  raise  without  it,  if  his  strength  were 
applied,  as  in  Experiment  I,  without  any  mecha- 
nical advantage.     By  making  this  wedge  in  two 

*  There  should  be  three  rollers  used ;  one  of  them  must 
be  placed  befoce  the  sledge,  under  which  it  will  easily  find  its 
place,  if  the  bottom  of  the  sledge  near  the  foremost  end  is'  a 
little  sloped  upwards.  To  retain  this  foremost  roller  in  its  place 
till  the  sledge  meets  it,  it  should  be  stuck  slightly  on  the  road 
with  two  small  bits  of  wax  or  pitch, 
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parts,  hiiiged  together,  with  a  graduated  piece  to 
keep  them  asunder,  the  wedge  may  be  adjusted 
to  any  given  obliquity  ;^  and  it  will  be  always 
found,  that  the  mechanical  advantage  of  the 
wedge  may  be  asdertained  by  comparing  its 
{perpendicular  elevation  with  its  base.  If  the  base 
of  the  wedge  is  2,  3,  4^  5,  or  any  other  ilumbei' 
of  times -greater  than  its  height,  it  will  enable  the 
boy  to  raise  respectively  2,  3,  4,  or  5  times  more 
weight  than  he  could  do  in  Experiment  I^  by 
.  which  his  power  is  estimated*  \ 


The  Screw. 

The  Screw  is  an  inclined  plane  wound  round* 
a  <iyliader:  the  height  of  all  it^  revolutions 
round  the  cylinder  taken  together,  compared 
with  the  space  through  which  the  power  that 
turns  it  passes,  is  the  measure  of  its  mechanical 
advantage.*  Let  the  lever,  used  in  the  last  ex- 
periment, be  turned  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
reach  from  its  gudgeon  to  the  shaft  of  the  Panor- 
ganon,  guided  by  an  attendant  lever  as  before. 

*  Mechamcal  advantage  is  not  a  proper  term ;  but  our  lan- 
guage is  deficient  in  proper  technical  terms.  The  wordjxwef 
is  used  so  indiscriminately^  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  convey 
our  meanings  without  employing  it  more  strictly. 

TOL.  II.  K 
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(Plates.  Fig.  8.)     Let  the  wheel  test  upon  the 
lowest  helix  or  thread  of  the  screw :  as  the  arms 
of  the  shaft  are  turned  rounds  the  wheel  will 
ascend^  and  carry  up  the  weight  which  is  ia8t-> 
eaed  to  the  lever.*      As  the  situation  of  the 
screw  prevents  the  weight  from  being  suspended 
exactly  from    the  centre  of  the  screw,  proper 
allowance  must  be  made  for  this  in  estimating 
the  force  of  the  screw,  or  determining  the  mecha* 
nical  advantage  gained  by  the  lever :    this  can 
be  done  by  measuring  the  perpendicular  ascent 
of  the  weight,  which  in  all  cases  is  useful,  and 
more  expeditious  than  measuring  the  parts  of  a 
machine,  and  estimating  its  force  by  calculation ; 
because  the  different  diameters  of  ropes,  and 
other  small  circumstances,  are  frequently  mis-  . 
taken  in  estimates— both  methods  should  be 
employed  and  their  results  compared*  The  space 

*  In  this  experiment,  the  boy  shoiild  pdl  as  near  as  possible 
to  the  shaft,  witbiit  a  foot  of  it,  fbr  instance,  else  he  will  have . 
such  mechanical  advantage  as  cannot  be  counterbalanced  by 
any  weight  which  the  machine  would  be  strong  enough  to 
bear :  and  in  all  these  experiments  we  beg  the  learned  reader 
to  observe,  that  accuracy  is  not  the  object  in  Ticw— different 
results  will  arise  from  adventitious  circumstances,  such  as  the 
pliability  or  hardness  of  ropes,  the  swelling  or  shrinking  of 
wood|  &c.  ice.  One  practical  advantage,  however,  will  arise 
from  these  circumstances<^the  effect  of  friction,  and  the  imper- 
fection and  deterioration  of  materials  will  be  impressed  upoa 
tjte  young  mechanick. 
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passed  tfcrfough  by  Ae  mdving  power,  and  by 
that. which  it  moves,  are  infallible  data  for  eeti* 
mating  the  powers  of  engines. 

Two  material  subjects  of  experiments  yet  re- 
main for  the  Panorganon;;   friction^  and  wheels 
of  carriages :  but  we  have  already  extendjed  this 
article  far  beyond  it»  just  proportion  to  similar 
chapters  in  this  work.     We  repeat^  that  it  ife  not 
intended  in  this,  or  in  any  other  part  of  our  design, 
to  write  treatises  upon  science  :    but  merely  to 
point  out  methods  of  initiating  young  people  in 
the  rudiments  of  knoivledge,  and  of  giving  them 
a  clear  and  distinct  view  of  those  principles  upon 
which  they  are  founded.    No  preceptor,  who  has 
had    experience,    will  cavil  at  the   superficial 
knowledge  of  a  boy  of  twelve  or  thirteen  upon 
these  subjects;  he  will  perceive  that  the  general 
view  which  we  wish  to  give  our  pupils  of  the 
useful  arts  and  sciences,  must  certainly  tend  td 
form    a  taste  fbr  literatuife  and   itivestigation. 
The  sciolist  has  learrfed  only  to  talk — we  wish  to 
te^ch  our  pupils  to  thinks  upon  the  various  ob- 
jects of  human  speculation. 

The  Fanorganon  may  be  employed  in  trying 
the  resistance  of  air  and  water ;  the  force  of 
different  muscles ;  and  in  a  great  variety  of 
amusing  and  useful  experiments.  In  academies, 
and  private  families,  it  may  be  erected  in  the 
place  allotted  for  amusement,  where  it  will  fur- 
K3 
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nish  entertainment  for  many  a  vacant  boun 
When  it  has  lost  its  novelty,  the  shaft  may  ffom 
time  to  time  be  taken  down,  and  a  swing  may 
be  suspended  in  its  place.  It  may  be  constructed 
at  the  expense  of  five  or  six  pounds :  that  which 
stands  before  our  window  was  made  for  less  than 
three  guineas,  as  we  had  many  of  the  materials 
beside  us  for  other  purposes.* 

Dec.  8,  1800. — "  Scientific  Dialogues"  have 
just  reached  us;  they  seem  well  calculated  to 
follow  "  Evenings  at  Home,"  as  they  contain  a 
large  quantity  of  accurate  knowledge  in  a.  com* 
pendious  form,  and  in  clear  and  easy  language. 
We  had  begun  a  book  on  a  similar  plan,  which 
we  are  pleased  to  find  is  now  become  unneces- 
sary: we  shall  therefore  bound  our  humble 
labours  to  a  small  volume  on  the  rudiments  of 
sciencefor  young  children. 

*  1810.—- Since  this  was  first  published,  I  haye  constructed 
a  Panorganon  on  a  small  scale,  and  portable.  It  shall  be  seot^ 
to  that  useful  work,  "  Nicholson's  Journal.'' 
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CHAPTER    XVin. 


Chemistri/. 


In  the  fir$t  attempts  to  teach  chemistry  to 
children,  objects  should  be  selected,  the  princi- 
pal properties  of  which  may  be  easily  discriml* 
nated  by  the  senses  of*  touch,  ta^te,  or  smell ; 
andsu^h  terms  should  be  employed  as  do  not 
require  accurate  definition, 

When  a  child  has  been  caujght  in  a  shower  of 
snow,  he  goes  to  the  fire  to  warm  ai^d  dry  him- 
self. After  h^  has  been  before  the  fire  for  some 
time,  instead  of  becoming  dry,  he  finds  that  be 
is  wetter  than  he  was  before ;  water  drops  from 
his  hat  and  clothes;  and  the  snow  with  which 
he  was  covered  disappears.  If  you  ask  him 
what  was  become  of  the  snow,  and^  why  he  has 
become  wetter,  he  cannot  tell  you.  Give  him 
a  tea-cup  full  of  snow,  desire  him  to  place  it 
before  the  fire,  he  perceives  that  the  snow  melts, 
that  it  has  become  water.     If  he  puts  his  finger 
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into  the  water,  be  finds  that  it  is  warmer  than 
snow;  he  then  perceives  that  the  fire  which 
warmed  him,  warmed  likewise  the  snow  which 
then  became  water ;  or,  in  other  words,  he  dis- 
covers, that  the  heat  which  came  from  the  fire 
goes  into  the  snpw  and  melts  it :  he  thus  ac* 
quires  the  idea  of  the  dissolution  of  snow  by 
heat. 

If  the  cup,  containing  the  water  or  melted 
snow,  be  taken  from  the  fire,  and  put  out  of  the 
window  on  a  frosty  day,  he  perceives,  that  in 
time  the  water  grows  colder,  that  a  thin,  brittle 
skin  (Spreads  over  it,  which  grows  thicker  by 
degrees,  till  at  length  all  the  water  becomes  ibe ; 
and  if  the  cup  be  again  put  before  the  fire,  the 
ice  returns  to  water.  Thus  he  discovers,  that 
by  diminishing  the  heat  of  water  it  becomes  ice ; 
by  adding  heat  to  ice  it  becomes  water. 

A  child  watches  the  drops  of  melted  sealing- 
wax  as  they  fall  upon  paper.  When  he  sees 
you  stir  the  wax  about,  and  perceives  that  what 
was  formerly  hard  now  becomes  soft,  and  very 
hot,  he  will  apply  his  former  knowledge  of  the 
effects  of  heat  upon  ice  and  snow,  and  he  will 
tell  you,  that  the  heat  of  the  candle  melts  the 
wax.  By  these  means  the  principle  of  the  lique- 
faction, of  bodies  by  heat  will  be  impridted  upon 
his  memory;  and  you  may  now  enlarge  his  ide^ 
of  liquefaction. 
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When  a  lump  of  sugar  is  put  into  a  dish  of 
hot  tea,  a  child  sees  that  it  becomes  less  and 
Iess»  till  at  last  it  disappears.  What  has  become 
of  the  sugar?  Your  pupil  will  say,  that  it  is 
melted  by  the  heat  of  the  tea ;  but  if  it  be  put 
into  cold  tea,  or  cold  water,  he  will  find  that  it 
dissolves^  though  more  slowly.  You  should 
th^n  ^he'w  him  some  fine  sand,  some  clay,  and 
chalk,  thrown  into  water,  and  he  will  perceive 
the  difference  between  mechanical  mixture  or 
diffusion,  and  chemical  mixture  or  solution. 
i^Jbemical  mixture,  as  that  of  salt  in  water,  de- 
fends upon  the  attraction  that  subsists  .between 
the  parts  of  the  solid  and  fluid  which  are  com- 
bined. Mechanical  mixture  is  only  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  parts  of  a  solid  in  a  fluid.  When 
fine  sand,  chalk  or  clay,  are  put  into  water,  the 
water  continues  for  some  time  turbid  or  muddy; 
but  by  degrees  the  sand,  &c.  falls  to  the  bottom, 
and  the  water  becomes  clear.  In  the  chemical 
mixture  of  suit  aqd  water  there  is  no  muddioe^s^ 
the  ^uid  is  clear  and  transparent,  even  whilst  it 
is  stirred,  and  when  it  is  at  rest  there  is  no  sedir 
ment,  the  salt  being  combined  with  the  water ; 
a  new  fluid  slubstaqce  is  formed  out  of  the  two 
simple  bodies  salt  and  water,  and  though  the 
parts  of  the  salt  which  compose  the  mixture  are 
not  discernible  to  the  leye,  yet  they  are  percep- 
tible by  the  taste.  ; 
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After  he  has  observed  the  mixture,  the  child 
should  be  asked,  whether  he  knows  any  method 
by  which  he  cap  separate  the  salt  from  the  water. 
In  the  boiling  of  a  kettle  of  water  he  has  seen 
the  steaiQ  which  issues  from  the  mouth  of  the 
vessel ;  he  knows  that  the  steam  is  formed  by 
the  haat  from  the  fire,  which  joining  with  the 
water  drives  its  parts  farther  asunder,  and  makes 
it  take  another  form,  that  of  vapour  or  steam. 
He  ;nay  apply  this'  knowledge  to  the  separation 
of  the  salt  and  water ;  he  may  turn  the  water 
into  steam,  and  the  3alt  will  be  left  in  the  vessel 
in  a  solid  form.  ll",  instead  of  eve^porating  the 
water,  the  boy  had  added  a  greater  quantity  of 
salt  to  the  mixture,  he  would  have  seen,  that 
afler  a  certain  time,  the  water  would  have  dis-' 
solved  no  more  of  the  salt;  the  superfluous  salt 
would  fall  to  the  botton)  of  the  vessel  as  the  san4 
had  done :  the  pupil  should  then  be  told  that  the 
liquid  is  saturated  witlvthe  solid. 
. ,  By  these  simple  experiments  a  child  may  ac- 
quire a  general  knowledge  of  solution,  evapora- 
tion, and  saturation,  without  the  formality  of  a 
lecture,  or  the  iapparatus  of  a  chemist.  In  all 
your  attempts  to  instruct  him  '^in  chemistry,  the 
greatest  care  should  be  taken  that  he  should 
completely  understand  one  experiment,  before 
you  proceed  to  a  second.  *  The  common  metar 
phorical  expression,  that  the  mii^d  should  have 
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time  to  digest  the  food  which  it  receives,  is 
fouqded  upon  fact  and  observation. 

Our  pupil  should  see  the  solution  of  a  variety 
of  substances  in  fluids,  as  marble,  chalk,  or  aU 
kalies  in  acids ;  and  camphor  in  spirits  of  wine: 
this  last  experiment  lie  may  try  by  himself,  as  it 
is  not  dangerous.  Certainly  many  experiments 
are  dangerous,  and  therefore  unfit  for  children ; 
but  others  may  be  selected,  which  they  may 
safely  try  without  aiiy  assistance;  and  those  that 
are  dangerous  may,  when  they  are  necessary,  be 
shewn  to  them  by  some  careful  person.  Their 
first  experiments  may  be  such  as  they  can  rea« 
dily  execute,,  and  of  which  the  result  may  pro- 
bably be  successful:  this  success  will  pleas6 
and  interest  the  pupils,  and  will  encourage  them 
to  perseverance..  ^ 

A  child  may  have  some  spirit  of  wine  and 
some  camphor  given  to  him :  the  camphor  will 
dissolve  in  the  spirit  of  wine,  till  the  spirit  is  satu- 
rated ;  but  then  he  will  be  at  a  loss  how  to  sepa- 
rate them  ^gain.  To  separate  them  he  must  pour 
into  the  mixture  a  considerable  quantity  of 
water;  he  will  immediately  see  the  liquor, 
which  was  transpalrent,  become  muddy  and  white ; 
thisis6wing  to  the  separation  of  the  camphor 
fi^om  the  i^irit;  the  camphor  rises  to  the  top  of 
the  vessel  in  the  form  of  a  curd.  If  the  child 
had  weighed  the  camplior,  both  before  and  after 
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its  solution,  he  would  have  found  the  result 
nearly  the  same.  He  should  be  infomned,  that 
this  chemical  operation  (for  technical  terais  may 
now  be  used)  is  called  precipitation:  the  sub- 
stance that  is  separated  from  the  mixture  by  the 
introduction  of  another  body  is  disengaged,-  or 
precipitated  from  the  mixture.  In  this  instance 
the  spirit  of  wine  attracted  the  camphor,  and 
therefore  dissolved  it.  When  tlie  water  was 
poured  in,  the  spirit  of  wine  attracted  the  water 
more  strongly  than  it  did  the  camphor;  the 
camphor  being  let  loose,  rose  by  its  specific 
gravity  to  the  surface  of  the  mixture. 

The  pupil  has  now  been  shewn  two  methods, 
by  which  a  solid  may  be  separated  from  a  fluid 
in  which  it  has  been  dissolved. 

A  still  should  now  be  produced,  and  the  pupil 
should  be  instructed  in  the  nature  of  distillation. 
By  experiment  he  will  learn  the.  degrees  of 
volatility  of  different  bodies ;  or,  in  other  words, 
he  will  learn  that  some  are  turned  into  vapour, 
by  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  heat  than  others. 
The  degirees  of  heat  should  be  shewn  to  him  by 
the  thermometer ;  and  the  use  of  the  thermome* 
ter,  and  its  nature,  should  be  explained.  As  the 
pupil  already  know$  that  most  bodies  expand  by 
heat,  he  will  readily  understand,  that  an  increase 
of  heat  extends  the  mercury  in  the  bulb  of  the 
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thermometer,  which,  having  no  other  space  for 
Its  expansion,  rises  in  the  small  glass  tube ;  and 
the  degree  of  heat  to  which  it  is  exposed  is 
marked  by  the  figures  on  the  scale  of  the 
instrument. 

The  business  of  distillation  is  to  separate  the 
more  vbtetile  from  the  less  *  volatile  parts  of 
bodies.  The  whole  mixture  is  put  into  a  vessel, 
under  which  there  is  fire :  the  most  volatilfe 
liquor  begins  first  to  turn  into  vapour,  and  rises 
into  a  higher  part  of  the  vessel,  which,  being 
kept  cold  by  being  farther  removed  from  the  fire, 
or  by  water  or  snow,  condenses  the  evaporated 
fluid  ;  after  it  has  been  condensed,  it  drops  into 
another  vessel.  In  the  experiment  that  the 
child  has  just  tried,  after  having  separated  the 
camphor  from  the  spirit  of  wine,  he  may  separate 
the  spirit  from  the  water  by  distillation.  When 
the  substance  that  rises,  or  that  is  separated 
from  other  bodies  by  heat,  is  a  solid,  or  when 
what  is  collected  after  the  operation  is  solid, 
the  process  is  not  called  distillation,  but  sublima- 
tion. 

Our  pupil  may  next  be  made  acquainted  . 
with  the  general  qualities  of  acids  and  alkalies. 
For  instructing  him  in  this  part  of  chemistry,  de- 
finition should  as  much  as  possible  be  avoided  ; 
the  mode  of  example,  and  ocular  demonstration, 
should  be  pursued.    Who  would  begin  to  ex- 
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plain  by  words  the  difference  between,  ^n  acid 
and  an  alkali,  .when  th^se  can  be  shewn  by  ex- 
petiments  upon  the  sub&tances  themselves  > 
The  first  great  difference,  which  ia  perceptible 
between  an  acid  and  an  alkali,  is  their  taste. 
Let  a  child  have  a  distinct  perception  of  the 
difference  of  their  tastes  ;  let  him;  be  able  to 
distinguish  them  when  his  eyes  are  shut ;  let 
him.  taste  the  strongest  of  each  sp  diluted  with 
water  as  not  to  hurt  him,  and  when  he  has  once 
acquired  distinct  notions  of  the  pungenjt  taste 
of  an  alkali,  and  of  the  sour  taste  of  an  acidi  h^ 
will  never  forget  the  difference.  He  must  after-* 
wards  see  the  effects  of  an  acid  and  alkali  on  the 
blue  colour  of  vegetables  at  separate  timesj  and 
not  on  the  same  day ;  by  thejse  means  he  will 
more  easily  remember  the  experiments,  and  he 
will  not  confound  their  different. results.  The 
blue  colour  of  vegetables  is  turned  red  by  acids, 
and  green  by  alkalies.  Let  your  pupil  take  a 
radish,  and  scrape  off  the  blue  part  into  water ; 
it  should  be  left  for  some  time,  till  the  water 
becomes  of  a  blue  colour :  let  him  pour  some  of 
this  liquor  into  two  glasses;  add  vine^  or 
lemon-juice  to  one  of  them,  and  the  liquor  will 
become  red ;  dissolve  some  alkali  in  water,  and 
pour  this  into  the  other  glass,  and  the  dissolved 
radish  will  become  green.  If  into,  the  red  mix- 
ture a  sufficient  quantity  of  alkali  be  poured,  l^he 
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coloui'  will  change  into  green  ;  and  if  into  the 
liquor  which  was  made  green  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  acid  be  poured,  th^  colour  will  change  to  red  : 
thus  alternately  you  may  pour  acid  or  alkali,  and 
produce  a'  red  or  green  colour  successively. 
Paper  stained  with  the  blue  colour  of  vegetables' 
is  called  test  paper ;  this  is  changed  by  the  least 
powerful  of  the  acids  or  alkalies,  and  will  there-: 
fore  be  peculiarly  useful  m  the  first  experiments 
of  our  young  pupils.  A  child  should  for  safety 
use  acids  considerably  diluted  with  water  in  his 
first  trials,  but  he  should  be  shewn  that  the 
effects  are  similar  whatever  acids  We  employ; 
only  the  colour  will  be  darker  when  we  make  use 
of  the  less,  than  when  we  use  the  more  dilute 
adds.  By  degrees  the  pupil  should  be  accus- 
tomed to  employ  the  strong  acids  ;  such  as  the 
vitriolic,  the  nitric,  and  the  muriatic,  which  three 
are  called  fossil  acids,  to  distinguish  them  from 
the  vegetable,  or  weaker  acids.  We  may  be 
permitted  to  advise  the  young  chemist  to  acquire 
the  habit  of  wiping  the  neck  of  the  vessel  out  of 
which  he  pours  any  strong  acid,  as  the  drops  of 
the  liquor  will  not  then  burii  his  hand  when  he 
takes  hold  of  the  bottle  ;  nor  will  they  .injure 
the  table  upon  which  he  is  at  work.  This  cus- 
tom, trivial  as  it  may  seem,  is  of  advantage,  as  it 
gives  an  appearance  of  order,  and  of  ease,  and 
fiteadiness,  which   are  all  necessary  in  trying 
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chemical  experiments.  The  little  pupil  may  bd 
told,  that  the  custom  we  have  just  mentioned  isi 
the  constant  practice  of  that  great  chemist  Dr. 
Black. 

We  should  take  care  how  we  first  use  the  term 
mI^  in  speaking  to  children ^^  lest  they  should  a(^- 
quire  indistinct  ideas :  he  should  be  told,  that 
the  kind  of  salt  which  he  eats  is  not  th^  only  salt 
in  the  world ;  he  may  be  put  in  mind  of  the  kind 
of  salts  which  he  has  perhaps  smelt  in  smelling- 
bottles  ;  aad  he  should  be  further  told,  that 
there  are  a  number  of  earthy,  dkaline,  and  me-* 
tallic  salts,  with  whith  he  will  in  time  become 
acquainted. 

When  an  acid  is  put  upon  potash,  or  upon 
lime^stone,  chalk,  or  marie,  a  bubbling  may  be 
observed,  and  a  noise  is  heard ;  a  child  should 
be  told,  that  this  is  called  effervescence.  After 
some  time,  the  effervescence  ceases,  and  the  lime- 
stone, &c.  are  dissolved  in  the  acid.  This  effer- 
vescence, the  child  should  be  informed^  arises 
from  the  escape  of  a,  considerable  quantity  of  a 
particular  sort  of  air,  called  fixed  air,  or  carbonic 
acid  gas.  In  the  solution  of  the  lime  in  the  acid, 
the  lime  and  acid  have  an  attraction  for  one  ano- 
ther ;  but  as  the  present  mixture  has  no  attrac- 
tion for  the  gas^  it  escapes,  and  in  rising  forms 
the  bubbling  or  effervescence.  This  may  be 
proved  to  a  child,  by  shewing  him,  that  if  aa 
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acid  is  poured  upon  caustic  lime  (lime  which  has 
had  this  gas  taken  from  it  by  fire),  there  will  be 
no  effervescence. 

There  are  various  other  chemical  experiments 
with  which  children  may  amuse  themselves ; 
they  may  be  employed  in  analysing  marie  or 
clays ;  and  they  may  be  provided  with  materials 
for  making  ink.  It  should  be  pointed  out  to 
them,  that  the  common  domestic  and  culinary 
operations  of  making  butter  and  cheese,  baking, 
brewing,  &c.  are  all  chemical  processes.  We 
hope  the  reader  will  not  imagine,  that  we  have 
in  this  slight  sketch  pretended  to  point  out  the 
best  experiments  which  can  be  devised  for  chil- 
dren ;  we  have  only  offered  a  few  of  the  simplest 
which  occur  to  us,  that  parents  may  not  at  the 
conclusion  of  this  chapter  exclaim,  ''  What  is^ 
**  to  be  done?  How  are  we  to  begin?  What  ex- 
"  periments  are  suited  to  children  ?  If  we  knew, 
"  our  children  ahould  try  them  ?^^ 

It  is  of  little  ccmsequence  what  particular  ex- 
periment is  selected  as  the  first ;  we  only  wish 
to  shew,  that  the  minds  of  children  may  be 
turned  to  this  subject;  and  that,  by  accustom- 
ing them  to  observation,  we  give  them  not  only 
the  power  of  learning  what  has  been  already  dis- 
covered, but  of  adding,  as  they  grow  older,  some- 
thing to  the  general  stock  of  human  knowledge. 
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Chapter  xix. 


On  Public  and  Private  Edtccation* 


The  anxious  parent,  after  what  has  been  said 
concerning  tasks  and  classical  literature,  will  in* 
quire  whether  the  whole  plan  of  education  we 
recommend  is  intended  to  relate  to  public  or  to^ 
private  education.  '  It  is  intended  to  relate  <  to 
both.  It  is  not  usual  to  send  chilcben  to  school 
before  they  are  eight  ot  nine  years  old ;  our  ob* 
ject  is  to  shew  how  education  may  be  conducted 
to  that  age  in  such  a  manner,  that  children  may 
be  well  prepared  for  the. acquisition  of  all  the 
knowledge  usually  taught  at  schools,  and  may  be 
free  from  many  of  the  faults  that  pupils  some- 
times  have  acquired  before  they  are  sent  to  any 
public  seminary.  It  is  obvious,  that  public  pre- 
ceptors would  be  saved  much  useless  labour  asid 
anxiety,  were  parents  to.  take  some  pain^  in  the 
previous  instruction  of  their  children ;  and  more 
especially,  if  they  were  to  prevent  them  from 
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learning  a  taste  for  total  idleness,  or  habits  of  ob- 
filinacy  and  of  falsehood,  which  can  scarcely  be 
conquered  by  the  utmost  care  and  vigilance. 
We  can  assurd  parents  from  experience,  that  if 
they  pursue  isiteadily  a  proper  plan  with  regard 
to  the  understanding  and  the  moral  bdbits  ol^ 
their  children,  they  will  not  have  much  trouble  , 
with  their  education  after  the  age  we  have  vasa^ 
tioned,  so  long  as  they  continue  to  instruct  them 
at  home;  and  if  they  send  them  to  public 
Qchdols^  their  superiority  in  intellect  and  in  cola^ 
duct  will  quickly  appear. 

Though  we  have  been  principally  attentive  to 
all  the  circumstances  which  can  be  esi^eiitid  to 
the  management  of  young  people  during  thc^  first 
nine  or  ten  years  of  their  lives,  we  hate  by  n6 
meHns  confined  our  observations  to  thi$  period 
alone ;  we  have  endeavoured  W  lay  before  pa- 
rents a  general  view  of  the  human  mind  (as  far 
as  it  relates  to  our  subject),  of  proper  methods  of 
teaching,  and  of  the  objects  of  rational  instruc- 
tion;  so  that  they  mky  extend  the  principles 
which  we  have  laid  down  through  all  the  suc- 
ceeding periods  of  education,  aifd  may  apply 
them  as  it  may  best  suit  their  peculiar  situations^ 
or  theii;  peculiar  iiirishes.  We  are  fully  conscious!, 
that  we  have  executed  but  very  imperfectly  even 
our  own  design ;  that  experimental  education  is 
yet  but  in  its  infancy,  and  that  boundless  space 
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for  improvement  remains ;  but  we  flatter  our-^ 
selves,  that  attentive /parents  and  preceptors  will 
consider  with  candour  the  practical  assistance 
which  is  ofiered  to  them,  especially  as  we  have 
endeavoured  to  express  our  opinions  without 
dogmatical  presumption,  and  without  the  illiberal 
exclusion  of  any  existing  institutions  or  prevail* 
ing  systems,   '  People,  who,  even  with  the  best 
intentions,   attack- with  violence  any  of  these, 
and  who  do  not  consider  what  is  practicable,  as 
well  as  wliat  ought  to  be  doiie,  are  not  likely  to 
persuade,  or  to  convince  mankind,  to  increase 
the  general  sum  of  happiness,  or  their  own  por- 
vtion  of  felicity*    Those  who  really  desire  to  be 
of  service  to  society  should  point  out  decidedly, 
but  with  ti^mperate  indulgence  for  Ike  feelings 
and  opinions  of  others,  whatev^  appears  to  them 
absurd  or  reprehensible  in  any  prevailing  customs : 
baving  done  this,  they  will  rest  in  the  persuasion, 
that  what  is  most  reasonable  will   ultimately 
prevail. 

Mankind,  at  least  the  prudent  and  rational 
part  of  mankind,  have. an  aversion  to  pull  down 
till  they  have  a  .moral  certainty  that  they  can 
build  up  a.  better  edifice  than  that  which  has 
been  destroyed.  "Would  you,"  says  an  eminent 
writer,  "  convince  me,  that  the  house  I  live  in 
^  "  is  a  bad  <Hie,  and  would  you  persuade  me  to 
"  quit  it,  build  a  better  ia  my  neighbourhood ;  I 
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^'  sball  be  very  ready  ta  go  into  il^an^  ^all  ve>^ 
"  turn  you  my  very  sincere  thanks.  Till  another 
^'  hou9e  be  ready,  i^  wise  nfan  will  stay  in  Uis 
*'  old  one,  however  inconvenient  its  arrangemeeC^ 
"  however  dediiciiig  the  plans  of  the  enthusiastic 
>'  projector.^'  We  do  not  set  up  for  projectors, 
br  refcfrmers ;  we  wish  to  keep  steadily  in  view 
the  actual  state  of  things,  as  well  as  our  own 
hopes  of  progressive  improvement ;  and  to  seiae 
and  combine  all  that  can  be  immediately  ser-* 
viceable  ;  all  that  can  assist^  without  precipitating 
improvements.  Every  welUinfonned  parent^ 
and  every  liberal  school-master,  must  be  senadble, 
that  there  are  many  circumstances  in  the  manage* 
ment  of  public  education  which  might  be 
condemned  with  reason ;  that  too  much  time  is 
Sacrificed  to  the  study  of  the  learned  Languages  ; 
that  too  little  attention  is  paid  to  the  general 
improvement  of  the  understanding  and  formation 
of  the  moral  character;  that  a  school-m^er 
cannot  pay  attention  to  the  temper  or  habits  of 
each  of  his  nunierous  scholars;  and  th^t  parents, 
during  that  portion  of  the  year  whi*b  their 
children  spend  with  them,  are  not  sufficiently 
solicitous  to  co-operate  with  the  views  of  the 
school-master ;  so  that  the  public  is  counteracted 
by  the  private  education.  Thea^  and  maiiy 
other  things  we  have  heard  objected  to  school  ; 
hut  what  are  we  to  put  in  the  place  of  schools  ? 
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How  are  vast  numbers  who, are  themselves 
occupied  in  public  or  professional  pursuits; 
how  are  men  in  business  or  in  trade,  artists  or 
manufacturers,  to  educate  their  families  when 
they  have  not  time  to  attend  to  them ;  when 
they  may  not  think  themselves  perfectly  pre- 
pared to  undertake  the  classical  instruction,  and 
entire  education  of  their  children;  and  when, 
perhaps,  they  may  not  be  in  circumstances  to 
engage  the  assistance  of  such  a  preceptor  as  they 
Could  approve  ?  It  is  obvious,  that  if  in  such 
situations  parents  were  to  attempt  to  educate 
their  children  at  home,  they  would  harass  them^- 
selves^  and  probably  spoil  their  pupils  irrecover- 
ably. It  would,  therefore,  be  in  every  respect 
impolitic  and  cruel  to  disgust  those  with  public 
schools,  who  have  no  other  resource  for  the 
education  of  their  families.  There  is  another 
reason  which  has  perhaps  operated  upon  many, 
in  the  middle  ranks  of  life,  unperceived,  and 
which  determines  them  in  favour  of  public 
education.  Persons  of  narrow  fortune,  or  per*» 
sons  who  have  acquired  wealth  in  business^ 
are  often  desirous  of  breeding  up  their  sons  to 
the  liberal  professions  ;  and  they  are  conscious 
that  the  company,  the  language,  and  the  style 
of  life,  which  their  children  would  be  accustom- 
ed to  at  home,  are  beneath  what  would  be 
suited   to    their   future    professions*      Public 
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schools  efface  this  rusticity,  and  correct  tb^ 
faults  of  provincial  dialect:  in  this  point  of  view 
they  are  highly  advantageous.  We  strongly 
recommend  it  to  such  parents  to  ^send  their 
childreiji  to  Isjtrge  pyblic  schools,  to  Eton  or  West- 
minster ;  not  to  any  small  school :  much  less  to 
pne  in  their  own  neighbourhqo4.  Small  schools 
lare  apt  to  be  filled  with  persons  of  pearly  the 
same  stations,  and  out  of  the  same  neighbour- 
hood :  from  \hi^  circumstance  they  contribute 
to  perpetuate  \ificouth,  antiquated  idioms,  and 
n^any  of  those  obscure  prejudices  which  cloud 
the  intellect  in  the  future  busiriess  of  life* 

Whilst  we  admit  the  necessity  which  coij[ipels 
the  largest  portion  of  spcii^ty  to  prefer  public 
seminaries  of  education,  it  i^  incumbeiit  upoifi 
jUs  to  caution  parents  frpm  expecting  that  thp 
moral  character,  the  understandings,  or  th^ 
tempers  of  their  children,  should  be  improved 
at  large  9chools :  there  the  learned  language^, 
we  acknowledge,  are  successfully  taught«  ^lany 
satisfy  then^selv^  with  the  assertion,  ihf^t  public 
education  is  the  least  troublesome;  that  a  boy 
once  sent  to  school  is  settled  for  several  years  of 
life,  and  will  require  only  short  returns  of  parental 
care  twice  a  year  at  the  holidays.  It  is  hardly 
to  be  supposed,  that  those  who  think  in  this 
manner  should  have  paid  any  anxious,  or  at  least 
any  jqdipious  attention  to  the  education  of  their 
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children,  previously  to  sending  them  tb  school. 
It  is  not  likely  that  they  should  be  very  golicit-j 
ous  about  the  commenceinent  of  an  education 
which  they  never  snieant  to  finish  :    they  would 
think  j:hat  what  could  be  done  during  the  first 
few  years  of  life  is  of  little  conseq\ietace ;   that 
children  ftom  four  to  sieven  yeiars  old  are  too 
young  to  be  taught ;   and  t!hat  a  school  would 
speedily  supply  all  deficiencies,  wid  correct  aH 
thoise  faults  which  begin  at  that  ^ge  to  be  trou-i 
Wesome  at  home.    Thus,  to  a  public  school,  as 
fo  a  general  infirmary  for  mental  disease^   all 
desperate  -subjects  are  sent,  as'' the  last  fesource. 
They  take  with  them  the  contagion  of  their 
vices,  which  quickly  r^ns  through  th^  whole  ^ 
tribe  of  their  Companions,  especially  asiongsA 
those  who  happeti  to  be  nearly  of  their  owA 
age,  whose  sympathy  peculiarly  expo^e^  them  to, 
the  dang^  of  infectioii.      We  are  ofteii  told,, 
that  as  young  people  have  the  strongest  sympa^  . 
thy  with  ^ch  other,  they  i;^ill  team  most  ^ec- 
tually  frotn  each  other's  example.     They  ^ 
learn  quickly  from  example,  and  this  is  one  of 
the  dangers  pf  a  public  school :  a  danger  which 
is  not  necessary,  but  incidental ;  a  danger  against 
which  no  school-master  can  possibly  guard,  but 
which  parents  can,  by  the  previous  education  of 
the  pupils,  prevent*     Boys  are  led,  driven,  6x 
carried  to  school ;   and  in  a  school-rooqm  fhey 
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fiiBt  meet  witb  those  who  are  to  be  their  fellow 
prisoners*     They  do  not  come  with  fresh  un- 
prejudiced piinds  to  cowm^ce  their  course  of 
social  education,  they  bring  with  them  all  the; 
ideas  aad  habits, whiQh  thiey  have  already  learned* 
at  their  respective  hooves.    It  is  highly  unrea- 
sonable to  expect  that  all  these  habits  should 
be  reformed  by  a  public  preceptor.     If  he  had 
]»ttience^  how  could  he  have  ^i me  for  isucb  aU' 
undertaking  ?    Those  who  have  never  attempted 
to  break  a  pupil  of  any  one  ba4  habit,  have 
lio  idea  of  tha  degree  of  patience  requisite  to 
Qiiecess.    )Ve  (Mice  heard  an  officer  of  dragoobS' 
assert,  that  he  would  rather  break  tweaty  horsesv 
of  their  had  habite,  than  one  man  of  his,     The. 
proportionate  difficulty  ^  teaching  boys  may  be 
^sily  calculated 

It  is  sometimes  asserted v  that  the  novelty  of  a* 
school  life,  the  change  of  situation,  alters  the 
habits,  ^vA  form9  in  boys  a  new  character, 
Habitsi  of  eight  or  nine  year^  standing  cannot 
he  instantaneously,  perhaps  can  never  be  radi*- 
c«dly  destrq^ed ;  they  will  mix  themselves  imn 
pei!ceptibl^  with  fbe  new  ideas  which  are  plant- 
ed in  the  mii^d,  and  thoiuigh  these  may  strike 
the  eye  by  the  rapidity  of  their  growth,  the 
others,  which  have  taken  a  strong  root,  will  not 
easily  be  dispossessed  of  the  soil!    In  this  new 
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character,  as  it, is  called,  there  will  to  d  dis^ 
cernirig  eye  appear  a  strong  mixture  of  the 
old  disposition.     The  boy,  who  at  home  lived 
with  his  father's  servants,  and  who  was  never 
taught  any  species  of  literature,  will  not  acquire 
a  taste  for  it  at  school,  merely  by  being  com- 
pelled to  learn  bis  lessons;  the  boy  who  at  home 
was  suffered  to  be  the  little  tyrant  of  a  family, 
will,  it  is  true,  be  forced  to  submit  to  superior 
strength  or  superior  numbers  at  schod;*  but 
does  it  improve  the  temper  to  practise  alternately 
the  habits  of  a  tyrant  and  a  slave  ?   The  lesson 
which  experience  usually  teaches  to  the  temper- 
of  a  school-boy  is,  that  strength,  and  power,  and 
cunning,  will  inevitably  govern  in  society ;  as 
to  reason,  it  is  out  of  the  question,  it  would  be 
hissed  or  laughed  out  of  company.   With  respect 
to  social  virtues,  they  are  commonly  amongst 
school-boys  so  much  mixed  with  party  spirit,  that 
they  mislead  even  the  best  dispositions.    A  boy 
at  home,  whose  pleasures  are  all  immediately 
connected  with  the  idea  of  self,  will  not  feel 
a   sudden  enlargement  of  mind  from  entering 
a  public  school.  He  will,  probably,  preserve  his 
selfish  character  in  his  new  society ;  or,  if  he 
catches  that  of  his  companions,  the  progress  is 

*  V.  Barnes's  Essays  on  P^blic  jpd  Private  Education. 
The  Memoirs  of  the  Manchester  Society. 
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not  great  in  moral  education  from  selfishness  to 
spirit  of  party ;  the  one  is  a  despicable,  the 
other  a  dangerous  principle  of  action.  It  has 
been  observed,  that  what  we  are  when  we  are 
twenty,  depends  on  what  we  were  when  we  were 
ten  years  old.  What  a  young  man  is  at  college, 
depends  upon  what  he  was  at  school ;  and  what 
he  is,  at  school,  depends  upon  what  he  was  before 
he  went  to  school.  In  his  father's  house  the  first 
important  lessons,  those  which  decide  his  future 
abilities  and  character,  must  be  learned.  We 
have  repeated  this  idea,  and  placed  it  in  different 
points  of  view,  in  hopes  that  it  will  catch  and 
fix  the  attention.  Suppose  that  psurents  edu- 
cated their  children  well  for  the  first  eight  or 
nine  years  of  their  lives,  and  then  sent  them  all 
to  public  seminaries,  what  a  difference  this  must 
'  immediately  make  in  public  education :  the 
boys  would  be  disposed  to  improve  themselves 
)vith  all  the  ardour  which  the  most  sanguijie 
preceptor  could  desire  ;  their  tutors  would  find 
th^i  there  was  nothing  to  be  unlearned;  no 
habits  of  idleness  to  conquer  ;  no  perverse  stu- 
pidity would  provoke  them  ;  no  capricious  con<P 
tempt  of  application  would  appeiar  in  pupils  of 
the  quickest  abilities.  The  moral  education 
could  Jthen  be  inade  a  part  of  the  preceptor's 
€are,  with  some  hopes  of  success;  the  pupils 
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would  all  have  learned  tibe  first  neceesary  nioiral' 
principles  and  habits  ;  they  would,  cpnseqaient-* 
ly,  be  all  fit'  compitnions  for  each  other;  in 
each  other's  society  they^ould  continue  to  be 
governed  by  the  same  ideas  of  right  and  wrong 
by  which  they  had  been  governed  all  their  lives ; 
they  would  not  have  any  new  character  to  learn  ; 
they  would  improve  by  mixing  with  numbers, 
in  the  social  virtues,  without  learning  party 
spirit ;  and  though  they  would  love  their  com-^ 
panions,  they  would  not  therefore  eombine  to- 
gether to  treat  their  instructors  as  pedagogues 
^nd  tyrants.  This  may  be  thoqgbt  an  U^pian 
idea  of  a  school :  indeed  it  is  yery  improbable, 
that  out  of  the  numbers  of  parmits  who  send. their 
children  to  large  schools,  many  should  suddenly 
be  much  mov^d,  by  any  thing  that  we  can  aay,^ 
to  persuade  them  to  take  serious  trouble  in  their 
previous  instruction.  But  much  may  be  effecte<]( 
by  gradual  attempts :  ten  well-educated  boys, 
sent  to  a  public  seminary  at  nine  or  ten  years 
OM,  would,  probably,  fhr  surpass  their  comlpe^ 
titors  in  every  respect ;  they  would  inspire  others 
with  so  much  emulation,  woald  do  their  parents 
and  preceptors  so  much  credit,  that  numbers 
would  eagerly  inquire  into  the  causes  of  their 
superiority ;  and  these  boys  would,  perhaps,  di> 
more  good  by  their  example,  than  by  their  a^- 
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tual  acquirements.    We  do  aot  mean  to  pro-r 
mise  that  a  boy  judiciously  edjacated  shall  ap- 
pear at  ten  years  old  a  iMrodigy  of  learning ;  far 
from  it ;  we  shouI4  not  ^even  estimate  his  capa^-f 
jcity,  or  the  chance  of  bis  future  progress,  by 
the  quantity  of  knowledge  stored  in  his  memory, 
by  the  number  of  Latin  lines  he  had  got  by 
rote,  by  his  expertness  in  repeating  the  rules, of 
.his  grammar,  by  his  pointing  out  a  number  of 
places  readily  in  a  map,  or  even  by  his  knowimg 
the  latitude  and  longitude  of  all  th^  capital  cities 
in  Europe ;  these  are  all  useful  articles  of  know<» 
ledge,  but  they  are  not  the  tests  of  a  good  edu- 
cation.    We  should  rather,  if  we  were  to  exa- 
mine a  boy  of  ten  yeans  old,  for  the  credit  of  his 
parents,  produce  proofs  of  his  being  able  to  reap 
son  accurately  ;  of  his   quickness  in  invention, 
of  his  habits  of  industry  and  application,  of  his 
having  learned  to  generalise  his  ideas,  and  to 
apply  his  observations  and  his  principles ;  if  we 
found  that  he  had  learned  all,  or  any  of  these 
'  .things^  we  should  be  in  little  pain  about  gram- 
mar, or  geogrs^hy,  or  even  Latin;  we  should 
be  tolerably  c^tain  that  he  would  not  long  re- 
main deficient  in  ^y  of  these ;  we  should  know 
that  he  would  overtake  and  surpass  a  competi- 
tor who  had  only  been  technically  taught,  as 
certainly  as  that  the  giant  would  overtake  the 
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panting  dwarf,  who  might  have  many  miles  the 
start  of  him  in  the  race.  We  do  not  mean  to 
say,  that  a  boy  should  not  be  taught  the  princi^ 
pies  of  grammar,  and  some  knowledge  of  geo- 
graphy, at  the  same  tinae  that  his  understanding 
is  cultivated  in  the  most  enlarged  manner :  these 
objects  are  not  incompatible,  and  we  particularly 
recommend  it  to  parents  who  intend  to  send  their 
children  to  school^  early  to  give  thetn  cpnfidence  in 
themselves  by  securing  the  rudiments  of  literary 
education  ;  otherwise  their  pupils,  with  a  real 
superiority  of  understanding,  may  feel  depressed, 
and  may  perhaps  be  despised,  when  they  mix  at 
a  public  school  with  numbers  who  will  estimate 
their  abilities  merely  by  their  proficiency  in  par- 
ticular studies.  ' 

Mr.  Frend,*  in  recommending  the  study  of 
arithmetick  for  young  people  has  very  sensibly  re- 
marked, that  boys  bred  up  in  public  schools  ai^ 
apt  to  compare  themselves  with  each  other  mere- 
ly as  classical  scholars;  and,  when  they  after- 
wards go  into  the  world  excellent  Greek  and  La- 
tin scholars,  are  much  astonished  to  perceive, 
that  many  of  the  companions  whom  they  had 
undervalued  at  school,  get  before  them  when 
they  come  to  actual  business,  and  to  active  life. 
Many  in  the  pursuit  of  their  classical  studies 

*  V.  Mr.  Frend's  Principles  of  Algebra. 
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have  fleglected  all  oth^r  knowledge,  especially 
that  of  arithmetick,  that  useful,  essential  branch 
of , knowledge,  without  which,  neither  the  ab- 
stract sciences  nor  practical  arts  can  be  taught. 
The  precision  which  the  habit  of  applying  the 
common  rules  of  arithmetick  gives  to  the  under- 
standing,   is  highly  advantageous,   particularly 
to  young  people  of  vivacity,  or,  as  others  would 
say,  of  genius.     The  influence  which  the  habit 
of  estimating  has  upon  that  part  of  the  moral 
character  called  prudence,  is  of  material  conse- 
quence.   We  shall  further  explain  upon  this 
subject  when  we  speak  of  the  means  of  teach- 
ing prudence  and   reasoning  to  children ;   we 
only  mention  the  general  ideas  here,  to  induce 
intelligent  parents  to  attend  early  to  these  parti- 
culars.   If  they  mean  to  send  their  children  to 
public  classical  schools,  it  must  be  peculiarly  ad- 
vantageous to  teach  thetn  early  the  rudiments 
of  arithmetick,  and  to  give  them  the  habit  of  ap- 
plying their  knowledge  in  the  common  business 
of  life.    We  forbear  to  enumerate  other  branches 
of  knowledge  with  which  young  people  might 
be  familiarised  before  they  leave  home,  because 
we  do  not  wish  to  alarm  with  perplexing  variety. 
One  thing  well  taught,  is  better  than  a  hundred 
taught  imperfectly. 

The  effect  of  the  pains  which  are  taken  in 
the  first  nine  or  ten  years  of  a  child^s  life,  may 
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not  be  apparent  immediately  to  the  view,  biit 
it  will  gradually  become  visible.  To  careledt 
observers,  two  boys  of  nine  years  old,  who 
have  been  very  differently  educated,  may  ap- 
pear nearly  alike  in  abilities,  in  temper,  and  in' 
the  promise  of  future  character.  Send  them 
both  to  alarge  publick  school^  let  them  be  placed 
in  the  same  new  situation,  and  exposed  to  the 
same  trials,  the  difference  will  then  appear ;  the 
difference  in  b  few  years  will .  be  such  as  to 
strike  every  eye,  and  people  will  wonder  what 
can  have  produced  in  so  short  a  time  such  an 
amazing  change.  In  the  Hindoo  aft  of  dye-» 
ing,  the  same  liquors  communicate  different  co« 
lours  to  particular  spots,  according  to  the  seve^ 
ral  bases  previously  applied :  to  the  ignorant  eye 
•  no  difference  is  discernible  in  the  ground,  nor 
,  can  the  design  be  distinctly  traced  till  the  air^ 
and  light, and  open  exposure,  bring  out  the  bright 
and  permament  colours  to  the  wondering  eye  of 
the  spectator. 

Besides  bestowing  some  attention  upon  early 
education,  parents,  who  send  their  children  to 
school,  may  nmch  assist  the  public  preceptor  by 
judicious  conduct  towards  children  during  that 
portion  of  the  year  which  is  usually  spent  at 
home.*  Mistaken  parental  fondness  delight$ 
to  make  the  period  of  time  which   children 

•  V.  Williams's  Lectures  on  Education. 
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spend  at  home  as  striking  a  contrast  as  possible 
with  that  which  they  pass  at  school.  The  holi- 
days are  made  a  jubilee,  or  rather  resemble  the 
Saturnalia.  Even  if  parents  do  ^  not  wish  to 
represent  a  school-master  as  a  tyrant,  they  iare  by 
no  means  displeased  to  observe,  that  he  is  not 
the  friend  or  favourite  of  their  children.  They 
put  themselves  in  m^ean  competition  with  him 

-  for  their  affection,  instead  of  co-operating  with 
him  in  all  his  views  for  their  advantage.  How 
is  it  possible,  that  any  master  can  long  retain  the 
wish  or  the  hope  of  succeeding  in  any  plan  <rf 
education,  if  he  perceives  that  his  pupils  are 
but  partially  Under  his  government  ?  if  his  influ- 
ence over  their  minds  be  counteracted  from 
time  to  time  by  the  superior  influence  of  their 

,  parents  ?  An  influence  which  he  must  not  wish 
to  destroy.  To  him  is  left  the  power  to  punish, 
it  is  true  :  but  parents  reserve  to  themselves  the 
privilege  to  reward.  The  ancients  did  not  sup- 
pose, that  even  Jupiter  could  govern  the  world 
without  the  command  of  pain  and  pleasure. — 
Upon  the  vases  near  his  throne  depended  his  in- 
fluence over  mankind. 

And  what  are  these  holiday  delights  ?  And 
in  what  consists  parental  rewards?  In  dissipation 
and  idleness.  With  these  are  consequently  as- 
sociated the  idea  of  happiness  and  the  name  of 
pleasure ;  the  name  is  ofl:en  sufficient,  without 
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the  resility.  ^iDuring  the  vacation  children  have 
a  glimpse  of  What  is  called  the  world;  'and  then 
are  sent  back  to  their  prison  with  heady  full  of 
visions  of  liberty,  and  with  a  second-sight  of  the 
bliessed  lives  which  they  are  to  lead  when  they 
have  left  school  for  ever.     What  man  of  sense, 
who  has  studied  the  human  mind,  who  knows 
that  the  success  of  any  plan  of  education  must 
depend  upon  the  concurrence  of  every  person^ 
and  every  circumistance,  for  years  together,  to 
the  same  point,    would  undertake   any  thing 
more  than   the   partial   instruction    of  pupils, 
whose  leading  associations  and  habits  must  be 
perpetually  broken  ?  When  the  work  of  school 
is  undone  during  the  holidays,  what  hand  could 
have  the  patience  perpetually  to  repair  the  web  ? 
During  the  vacations  spent  at  home  children 
maybe  made  extremely  happy  in  the  society 
and  in  the  affections  of  their  friends,  but  they 
need  not  be  taught  that  idleness  is  pleasure : 
on  the  contrary,  occupation  should  by  all  possi* 
ble  methods  be  rendered  agreeable  to  them; 
their  school  acquisitions,'  their  knowledge  and 
taste   should   be   drawn    out  in    conversation, 
and  they  should  be  mtide  to  feel  the  value  of 
what  they  have  been  taught ;  by  these  means 
there  would  be  some  connection,  some  unity 
of  design,  preserved  in  their  education.    Theif 
schoolmasters  and  tutors  should  never  become 
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the  theme  of  insipid  ridictiie ;  nor  should  pa- 
rents ever  put  their  influence  in  competition 
with  that  of  a  preceptor :  on  the  contrary^  his 
pupils  should  uniformly  perceitve  .that  from.hijs 
authority  there  is  no  appeal,  except  to  the  sur. 
pepior  power  of  reason,  which  should  be  the 
avowed  arbiter  to  which  all  should  be  s^ib*^ 
mitted. 

Some  of  the  dangerous  effects  of  that,  mixed 
society  at  schools,  of  which  we  have  complain** 
ed,  maybe  counteracted  by  the  judicious  con- 
duct of  parents  during  the  time  which  children . 
spend  at  home.  A  better  view  of  society,  more 
enlarged  ideas  of  friendship  and  of  justice,  may 
be  given  to  young  people,  and  the  vile  principle 
of  party  spirit  may  be  treated  with  just  contempt 
and  ridicule.  Some  standard,  some  rules  may 
be  taught  to  them,  by  which  they  may  judge 
of  character  independently  of  prejudice,  or 
childish  prepossession. 

*'  I  do  hot  like  yon.  Doctor  Pell  i 
"  The  reason  why  I  cannot  tell :    ' 
"  But  this  I  know  ftill  well, 
"  I  do  not  like  you.  Doctor  Fell/'— 

is  an  exact  specimen  of  the  usual  mode  of  rea-» 
sohing,  of  the  usual  method  in  which  an  ilU 
educated  school-boy  expresses  his  opinion  and 
feelings  about  all  persons  and  all  things.     *«  The 

YOL,  II.  M 
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"  reason  why/^  should  always  be  iilquifed  When- 
ever children  express  preference  or  aversion. 

To  connect  the  ideiet  of  childhood  with  that 
of  inferiority  and  contempt,  i^  Unjust  and  im- 
politick  ;  it  should  not  be  itoade  a  reproach  to 
young  people  to  b^  young,  nor  should  it  be 
pointed  out  to  them,  that  when  they  dr^  some 
years  older  they  will  be  more  respected ;    th^ 
degree  of  respect  which  they  really  cortimand, 
whether  in  youth  or  age,  tvill  depend  upoii  their 
own  conduct,  their  knowledge,  and  their'powera 
of  being  usefbl  and  ligreeable  to  others.    If  th^f 
are  convinced  of  this,  childreii  will  not^  at  eight 
years  old^  long  to  be  fifteen,  nor  at  fifteen  to  be 
one-and-twenty ;  proper  subordiuationw  ould  be 
preserved,  and  the  scale  of  happiness  would  not 
have  a  forced  and  false  connedtion  With  that  of 
age.     If  parents  did   not  first   excite  foolish 
wishes  in  the  minds  of  their  children,  and  then 
imprudently  promise  that  these  wi^es  ^hall  be 
gratified  at  certain  periods  of  their  existence, 
children  would  not  be  impatient  to  piiss  over  the 
years  of  childhood  ;  thotee  years  which  idle  boys 
wish  to  pass  over  as  quickly  as  possible, '  men 
without  occupation  regret   as  the  happiest  of 
their  exi^tenc^.    To  a  child,  who  has  been  pro-* 
mised  that  he  shall  put  on  Inanly  apparel  on  hia 
next  birth-day,  the  space  of  tiine  is  klow  and 
heavy  until  thlstt  happy  aera  arrive*    Fix  the  dey" 
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when  a  boy  shall  leave  schocd,  atid  he  wishes  in« 
stantly  to  mount  the  chariot,  and  lash  the  hoised 
of  the  BUD«  Nor  when  he  entecs  the  world,  will 
hfs  restless  spirit  be  satisfied ;  the  first  step 
gained,  he  looks  anxiously  forward  to  the  height 
of  manly  elevation, 

"  And  thd  brisk  minor  pants  for  twenty-one/' 

These  juvenile  anticipations  diminish  the  reai 
happiness  of  life  ;  those  who  are  in  continual 
expectation  never  enjoy  the  present ;  the  habit 
of  expectation  is  dangerous  to  the  mind^  it  sus-» 
pends  all  industry,  all  voluntary  exertion.  Young 
men,  who  early  acquire  this  habit,  fiiid  exist- 
ence insipid  to  them  without  the  immediate 
stimuli  of  hope  and  fear:  no  matter  what  the 
object  is,  they  must  have  something  to  sigh  for ; 
a  curricle,  a  cockade,  or  an  opera-dancer. 

Much  may  be  done  by  education  to  prevent 
this  boyish  restlessness.  Parents  should  refrain 
from  those  imprudent  promises,  and  slight  inuf 
endoes  which  the  youthful  imagination  always 
misunderstands  and  exaggerates.  Never  let  the 
moment  in  which  a  young  man  quits  a  semi- 
nary of  education,  be  represented  as  a  moment 
in  which  all  instruction,  labour,  and  restraints, 
cease.  The  idea,  that  he  must  restrain  and  in- 
struct himself,  that  he  must  complete  his  own 
M3 
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education,  should  be  excited  in  a  young  man's 
mind ;  nor  should  he  be  suffered  to  imagine  that 
hi^  education  is  finished,  because  he  has  attained 
to  some  given  age. 

When  a  common  school-boy  bids  adieu  to 
that  school  which  he  has  been  taught  to  consider 
as  a  prison,  he  e:xults  in  his  escape  from  books  . 
and  masters,  and  from  all  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual discipline  to  which  he  imagines  that  it 
is  the  peculiar  disgrace  and  misery  of  childhood 
to  be  condemned.  He  is  impatient  to  be  thought 
a  man,  but  his  ideas  of  the  manly  character  are 
erroneous,  consequently  his  ambition  will  only 
mislead  him.  From  his  companions  whilst  at 
school,  from  his  father's  acquaintance,  and  his 
father's  servants,  with  wh,om  he  has  been  suf- 
fered to  consort  during  the  vacations,  he  has 
collected  imperfect  notions  of  life,  fashion,  and 
society.  These  do  not  mix  well  in  his  mind 
with  the  examples  and  precepts  of  Greek  and 
Roman  virtue;,  a  temporary  enthusiam  may 
have  been  kindled  in  his  soul  by  the  eloquence 
of  antiquity  ;  but,  for  want  of  sympathy,  this 
enthusiasm  necessarily  dies  away.  His  heroes 
are  not  the  heroes  of  the  present  times;  the 
maxims  of  his  sages  are  not  easily  introduced 
into  the  conversation  of  the  day.  At  the  tea- 
table  he  now  seldom'  hears  even  the  name  of 
Plato ;  and  he  often  blushes  for  not  knowing  a 
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line  firom  a  popular  fiDglisb  poet,  whilst  he  could 
repeat  a  cento  from  Horace,  Virgil,  and  Homer ; 
or  an  antistrophe  from  iEschylus  or  Euripides. 
He  feels  ashamed  to  produce  the  knowledge  he 
has  acquired,  because  he  hfis  not  learned  suffi- 
cient address  to  produce  it  without  pedantry. 
On  his  entrance  into  the  world  there  remains  in . 
his  mind  no  grateful,  no  affectionate,  no  respect- 
ful remembrance  of  those  under  whose  care  he 
has  passed  so  many  years  of  his  life.    He  has 
escaped  from  the  restraints  imposed  by  his  school- 
master, and  the  connection  is  dissolved  for  ever. 
But  when  a  son  separates  from  his  father^  if 
he  has  been  well  educated,  he  wishes  to  continue 
his  own  education  :  the  course  of  his  ideas  are  . 
not  suddenly  broken  ;  what  he  has  been,  joins 
immediately  with  what  he  is  to  be ;  his  know-^ 
ledge  applies  to  real  life,  it  is  such  as  he  can  use 
in  all  companies ;  there  is  no  sudden  metamor- 
phosis in  any  of  the  objects  of  his  ambition  ;  the 
boy  and  man  are  the  same  individual.    Pleasure 
will  not  influence  him  merely  by  her  name,  or 
by  the  contrast  of  her  appearance  with  the  rigid 
discipline  of  scholastic  learning  ;  he  will  feel,  the 
difference  between  pleasure  and  happiness,  and 
his  early  taste  for  domestic  life  will  remain  or  re- 
turn upon  his  mind.     His  old  precepts  and  new 
motives  are  not  ,at  war  with  each  other;  his 
experience  wiU  confirm  his  education ;  and  ex- 
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ternal  circumstances  wiH  call  forth  his  latefit 
virtues.  When  he  looks  back  he  can  trace  th6 
grac}ual  growth  of  his  knowledge;  when  he  lookst 
forward  it  is  with  the  delightful  hope  of  progres* 
sive  improvement.  A  desire  in  some  degree  to 
repay  the  care,  to  deserve  the  esteem,  to  fulfil 
the  animating  prophecies,  or  to  justify  the  fond 
hopes  of  the  parent  who  has  watched  over  his 
education,  i^  one  of  the  strongest  motives  to  an 
ingenuous  young  man  ;  it  is  an  incentive  to  ex- 
ertion in  every  honourable  pursuit.  A  son  who 
has  been  judiciously  and  kindly  educated,  wilj 
feel  the  value  of  his  father's  friendship.  The 
perception  that  no  man  can  be  more  entirely 
interested  in  every  thing  that  concerns  him;  the 
idea  that  no  one  more  than  his  father  can  share 
in  his  glory  or  in  his  disgrace,  will  press  upon 
his  heart,  will  test  upon  his  understanding, 
Upon  these  ideas,  upon  this  common  family 
interest,  the  real  strength  of  the  connection  be- 
tween a  father  and  his  son  depends.  No  pub- 
lic preceptor  can  have  the  same  advantages  ;- 
his  connection  with  his  pupil  is  not  necessarily 
formed  to  last. 

After  having  spoken  with  freefSom,  but  we 
hope  with  moderation,  of  public  schools,  we 
may  perhaps  be  asked  our  opinion  of  tttiiver* 
sitres.  Are  universities  the  most  splendid  re* 
positories  of  learning  ?    We  are  not  tfrai4  to 
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deefaire  an  ofUQioa  in  tbe  negative.  SjQQith^  j^n 
hb  Wealth  of  Nations,  h^  stated  taoiue  obj^c-r 
tions  to^tbjem,  we  think  with  nnajoswerable  force 
of  reasoning.  We  do  not  however  wish  to 
"  destro]^  ;whAt  we  do  not  entiiely  approve.  Far 
be  that  insanity  from  our  minds  which  would,  like 
that  (tf  Orlando,  tear'up  the  academic  groves ;  the 
madness  of  innovation  is  as  destructive  as  tbe 
bigotry  of  ancient  establishments.  Tbe  learning  . 
and  the  views  of  the  rising  century  must  have 
diffecent  objects  from  those  of  the  wisdom  and 
benevolence  of  Alfred,  Belshaoi,  jor  Wolsey; 
and  without  depreciating  or  destroying  the 
magnificence  or  establishments  of  univecsuties, 
may  not  their  institutions  be  improved  ?  May 
not  their  s{dendid  halls  echo  with  other  sounds 
than  the  exploded  metaphymcs  of  the  schools  ; 
and  may  not  other  learning  be  as  much  rewarded 
and  esteemed  as  pure  latinity  I 

We  must  hei-e  distinctly  point  out,  that  young 
men  designed  for  the  army  or  the  navy  should 
not  be  educated  in  private  fiHnilies,  The  do- 
mestic habits,  the  learned  leisure  of  private 
education,  or^  unsuited  to  them  ;  it  would  be 
absurd  to  waste  many  years  in  teaching  them 
4he  elegancies  of  classic  literature,  whiph  can 
probably  be  of  no  essential  use  to  them;  it 
would  be  cruel  to  give  them  a  nice  and  refined 
choice  of  right  and  wrong,   when  it  will  be 
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their  professional  duty  to  act  oitder  the  command 
of  others ;  when  implicit,  prompt,  unquestioning 
obedienco  must  be  their  first  military  virtue. 
Military  academies,  where  the  sciences  practi- 
cally  essential  to  the  professions  are  taught,  must 
be  the  best  situations  for  all  young  sailors  and 
so  diers ;  strict  institution  for  them  is  the  best 
education.  We  do  not  here  enquire  how  far  these 
professions  are  necessary  in  society  ;  it  is  obvious 
that  in  the  present  state  of  European  cultivation, 
soldiers  and  sailors  are  indispensible  to  every  nar 
tion.  We  hope,  however,  that  a  taste  for  peace 
may,  at  some  future  period  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  succeed  to  the  passion  for  military  glory; 
and,  in  the  mean  time,  we  may  safely  recommend 
it  to  parents,  never  to  trust  a  young  man  designed 
for  a  soldier  to  the  care  of  a  philosopher,  even  if 
it  -were  possible  to  find  one  who  would  un*- 
dertake  the  charge. 

We  hope  that  w^  have  shewn  ourselves  the 
friends  of  the  public  preceptor,  that  we  have 
pointed  out  the  practicable  means  of  improving 
public  institutions  by  parental  care  and  parental 
co-operatioi).  But  until  such  a  meliorating  plan 
shall  actually  have  been  carried  into  effect,  we 
cannot  hesitate  to  assert,  that  even  when  the  abi- 
lities of  the  parent  are  inferior  to  those  of  thp 
public  preceptor,  the  means  of  ensuring  success 
preponderate  in  favour  of  private  education,    A 
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father,  who  has  time,  talents,  and  temper  to  edu- 
cate his  family,  is  certainly  the  best  possible  pre- 
ceptor, and  his  reward  will  be  the  highest  degree 
of  domestic  felicity.  If  firom  his  situation  he  is 
obliged  to  forego  this  reward,  he  may  select  some 
men  of  literature,  sense,  and  integrity,  to  whom 
he  can  confide  his  children.  Opulent  families 
should  not  think  any  reward  too  munificent  for 
such  a  private  preceptor.  Even  in  an  economic 
point  of  view,  it  is  prudent  to  calculate  how 
many  thousands  lavished  on  the  turf,  or  lost,  at 
the  gaming-table,  might  have  been  saved  to  the 
heirs  of  noble  and  wealthy  families  by  a  judicious 
education. 
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CHAPTER   XX. 


On  Female  Accomplishments^  Masters^  and 
Go%ernefi^s. 


Some  years  ago  an  opera-dancer  at  hyiOM, 
whose  charms  were  upon  the  wane,  applied 
to  an  English  gentleman  for  a  recommenddtioil 
to  some  of  his  friends  in  England,  as  a  governess 
for  young  ladies.  "  Do  you  doubt, *^  said  the  lady, 
(observing  that  the  gentleman  was  somewhat 
confounded  by  the  easy  assurance  of  her  request) 
"  do  you  doubt  my  capability  ?  Do  I  not  speak 
"  good  Parisian  French  ?  Have  I  any  provincial 
^^  accent  ?  I  will  undertake  to  teach  the  language 
"  grammatically.  And  for  music  and  dancing, 
"  without  vanity,  may  I  not  pretend  to  teach 
"them  to  any  young  person?'^  The  lady'a 
excellence  in  all  these  particulars  was  unques- 
tionable. She  was  beyond  dispute  a  highly 
accomplished  woman.     Pressed  by  her  forcible 
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interrogatories,  the  gentkman  was  compelled  to 
hint,  that  an  English  mother  of  a  family  might  be 
inconveniently  inquisitive  about  the  private  his- 
tory of  a  person  who  was  to  educate  hi^r  daugh- 
ters. "  Oh,'*  said  the  lady,  "  1  can  change  my 
''  name ;  and  at  my  age  nobody  will  ipake  farther 
"  enquiries/* 

Before  we  can  determine  how  far  this  lady's 
pretensions  were  ill  founded,  and  before  we  can 
exactly  decide  what  qualifications  are  most  desi- 
rable in  a  governess,  we  must  form  some  estimate 
of  the  positive  and  relative  value  of  what  are 
called  accomplishments. 

We  are  not  going  to  attack  any  of  them  with 
cynical  asperity,  or  with  the  ambition  to  establish 
any  new  dogmatical  tenets  in  the  place  of  old 
recei^red  opinions.  It  can,  however,  do  no  harm 
to  discuss  this  impwtant  subject  with  proper  re- 
verence and  humility.  Without  alarming  those 
mothers,  who  declare  themselves  above  all  things 
anxious  for  the  rapid  progress  of  their  daughters 
in  every  fashionable  accomplishment,  it  may  be 
innocently  asked,  what  price  such  mothers  are 
willing  to  pay  for  these  advantages.  Any  price 
within  the  limits  of  our  fortune  !  they  would 
probably  exclaim. 

There  are  other  standards  by  which  we  can 
Pleasure  the  value  of  objects,  as  well  as  by  moneys; 
*^  Fond  mother,  would  you,  if  it  were  in  your 
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•*  power,  accept  of  an  opera-dancer  for  your 
*'  daughter's  governess,  upon  condition  that  you 
*^  should  live  to  see  that  daughter  dance  the  best 
"  minuet  at  a  birth-night  ball  ?" 

**  Not  for  the  world,''  replies  the  mother. 
"  Do  you  think  I  would  hazard  my  daughter's 
**  innocence  and  reputation,  for  the  sake  of  see^ 
^'  ing  her  dance  a  good  minue{  ?  Shocking  ! 
*'  Absurd  !  What  can  you  mean  by  such  an  out- 
"  rageous  question  ?'' 

*'  To  fix  your  attention.  Where  the  mind 
**  has  not  precisely  ascertained  its  wishes,  it  is 
*'  sometimes  useful  to  consider  extremes ;  by 
**  determining  what  price  you  will  not  p^y,  we 
'^  shall  at  length  ascertain  the  value  which  you ' 
•^  set  upon  the  object.  Reputation  and  irtno- 
"  cence,  you  say,  you  will  not,  upon  any  ac- 
"  count,  hazard.  But  would  you  consent  that 
**  your  daughter  should,  by  universal  acclama^ 
*' tion,  be  proclaimed  the  most  accomplished 
**  woman  in  Europe,  upon  the  simple  condition, 
"  that  she  should  pass  her  days  in  a  nunnery  ?'' 

"  I  should  have  no  right  to  make  such  a  con- 
"  dition  ;  domestic  happiness  I  ought  certainly 
"  to  prefer  to  public  admiration,  for  my  daughter. 
"  Her  accomplishments  would  be  of  little  use  to 
**  her,  if  she  were  to  be  shut  up  from  the 
•*  world :  who  is  to  be  the  judge  of  them  in  a 
•*  nunnery  ?" 

"  I  will  say  no  more  about  the  nunnery.  But 
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**' would  not  you,  as  a  good  mother,  consent 
"  to  have  your  daughter  turned  into  an  auto-* 
**  maton  for  eight  liours  in  every  day  for  fifteen 
"  years,  for  the  promise  of  hearing  her,  at  the 
**  end  of  that  time,  pronounced  the  first  private 
"  performer  at  the  most  fashionable  and  most 
"  Crowded  concert  in  London  ?'^ 

**  Eight  hours  a  day  for  fifteen  y^ars  iare  too 
^'  much.  No  one  need  practice  so  much  to  be- 
"  come  the  first  performer  in  England  ?'' 

"  That  is  another  question.     You  have  not 
"  told  me  whether  you  would  sacrifice  so  much. 
"  of  your  daughter's  existence  for  such  an  ob- 
**  ject,  supposing  that  you  could  obtain  it  at  no. 
*^  other  price.'' 

"  For  one  concert,"  says  the  hesitating  mo- 
ther;  "  I  think  it  would  be  too  high  a  price. 
"  Yet  I  would  give  ^ny  thing  to  have  my  daugh- 
"  ter  play  better  than  any  one  in  England.  What 
"  a  distinction  !  She  would  be  immediately 
"  taken  notice  ^  of  in  all  companies  !  She 
"  might  get  into  the  first  circles  in  London ! 
"  She  would  want  neither  beauty  nor  fortune 
"  to  recommend  her  I  She  would  be  a  match  for 
"  any  man,'  who  has  any  taste  for  music  !  And 
"  music  is  universally  admired,  even  by  those 
"  who  have  the  misfortune  to  have  no  taste 
"  for  it.     Besides,  it  is  such  an  elegant  accom- 
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<^  plUhment  in  itself !  Such  a*  constant  soqtce  of 
*^  innocent  amusement !  Putting  every  thing 
^*  else  out  of  the  question,  i  should  wish  my 
"  daughter  to  h^ve  every  possible*  accomplish-* 
^*  ment ;  because  accomplishments  ,  are  such 
^^  charqiing  resources  for  young  women,  they 
^'  keep  them  out  of  harm'9  way,  they  make  a 
^'  vast  deal  of  their  idle  time  pass  so  pleasaQ<tly 
*^  to  themselves  and  others  1  This  is  my  chief 
*'  reason  for  liking  thpm/' 
.  Here  are  so  many  reasons  brought  together 
at  once,  along  with  the  chief  reason,  that  they 
are  altogether  unanswerable ;  we  must  separate, 
class,  and  consider  them  on§  at  a  tijo^.  Ac- 
complishments, it  seems,  are  valuable,  as  being 
the  objects  of  universal  admiration.  Some  ac- 
complishments have  another  species  of  value,  as 
they  are  tickets  of  admission  to  fashionable  com- 
pany. Accon^lishments  have  another,  and  a 
higher  species  of  value,  as  they  are  supposed  to 
increase  a  young  lady's  chance  of  a  prize  in  the 
matrimonial  lottery.  Accomplishments  have  also 
a  value  as  resources  against  enrnd^  as  they  af* 
ford  continual  amusement  and  innpcent  occupa-i^ 
tion.  This  is  ostensibly  their  chief  praise ;  it 
deserves  to  be  considered  with  respect.  False 
and  odious  must  be  that  philosophy  which  would 
destroy  any  one  of  the  innocent  pleaswea  of 
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oiir  existence.  No  ileward  was  thought  too  high 
for  the  liivention  of  a  new  pleasure ;  no  punish^ 
ment  would  be  thought  too  severe  for  those  who 
would  destroy  an  oW  one.  Women  are  peculi- 
arly restrained  in  their  situation,  and  in  their 
eokployments,  by  the  customs  of  society :  to 
diminish  the  number  of  these  employments,, 
therefore,  would  be  cruel ;  they  should  rather  be 
encouraged,  by  all  means,  to  cultivate  those 
tastes  which  can  attach  them  to  their  home,  and 
which  can  preserve  them  from  the  miseries  of 
dissipation.  Every  sedentary  occupation  must 
he  valuable  to  those  who  are  to  lead  sedentary 
lives  ^  and  every  art,  however  trifling  in  itself, 
tvhrch  tends  to  enliven  and  embellish  domes  tick 
life,  must  be  advantageous,  not  only  to  the  fe- 
male se^,  but  to  society  hi  general.  As  far  as 
accomplishments  can  contribute  to  all  or  any  of 
these  e:fccellent  purposes,  they  must  be  just  ob- 
jects of  attention  in  early  education. 

A  number  of  experiments  have  already  been 
fried;  let  us  examine  the  result.  Out  of  the 
prodigious  number  of  young  women  who  learn 
mnsic  and  drawing,  for  instance,  how  many  are 
there,  who,  after  they  become  mistresses  of  their 
dwn  time,  and  after  they  have  the  choice  of. 
their  own  amusements,  continue  to  practise 
these  acccmiplishments  for  the  pure  pleasure  of 
the  occupation  ?    As  soon  as  a  young  lady  is 
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married,  does  not  she  frequently  discover,  that 
"  she  really  has  not  leimre  to  cultivate  talents 
"  which  take  up  so  much  time/^  Does  not  she 
complain  of  the  labour  of  practising  four  or  five- 
hours  a  day  to  keep  up  her  musical  character? 
What  motive  has  she  for  perseverance  ?  She  is, 
perhaps,  already  tired  of  playing  to  all  her  ac- 
quaintance. She  may  reajlly  take  pleasure  in 
hearing  good  music ;  but  her  own  performance; 
will  not  then  please  her  ear  so  much  as  that  of 
many  others.  .  She  will  prefer  the  more  indolent 
pleasure  of  hearing  the  best  music  that  can  be 
heard  for  money  at  public  concerts.  She  will 
then  of  course  leave  off  pls^ying,  but  continue 
very  fond  of  music.  How  often  is  the  labour 
of  years  thus  lost  for  ever ! 

Those  who  have  excelled  in  drawing  do  not 
appear  to  abandon  the  occupation  so  suddenly  ; 
it  does  not  demand  such  an  inordinate  quantity 
of  tinie  to  keep  up  the  talent ;  the  exertion  of 
the  imitative  powers  is  agreeable ;  the  employ- 
ment is  progressive,  and  therefore  the  mind  is 
carried  on  to  complete  what  has  been  begun« 
Independently  of  all  applause,  which  may  be 
expected  for  the  performance,  there  is  a  pleasure 
in  going  on  with  the  work.  But  setting  aside 
enthjjsiasm  and  habit,  the  probability  that  any 
sensible  person  will  continue  to  pursue  a  given 
employment,  must  depend,  in  a  great  measurr^ 
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•  upon  thdr  own  conviction  of  its  utility,  or  of 
its  being  agreeable  to  those  whom  they  wish  to 
please.  The  pleasure  which  a  lady's  friends 
receive  from  her  drawings,  arises  chiefly  from 
the  perception  of  their  comparative  excellence. 
Comparative  excellence  is  all  to  which  gentle- 
women-artists usually  pretend;  all  to  which 
they  expect  to  attain  ;  positive  excellence'  is 
scarcely  attained  by  one  in  a  hundred.  Com- 
pared .with  the  performances  of  other  young 
ladies  of  their  acquaintance,  the  drawings  of 
Miss  X  or  Y  may  be  justly  considered  as  charm- 
ing! admirable!  and  iststonishing !  But  there 
are  few  drawings  by  young  ladies  which  can  be 
compared  with  those  of  a  professed  artist.  The 
jwishes  of  obliging  friends  are  satisiEied  with  a 
few  drawings  in  handsome  frames,  to  be  hung 
lip  for  the  young  lady*s  credit;  and  when  it  is 
allowed  amongst  their  acquaintance  that  she 
draws  in  a  superior  ^style,  the  purpose  of  this 
part  of  her  education  is  satisfactorily  answered. 
We  do  not  here  speak  of  those  few  individuals 
who  really  excel  in  drawing,  who  have  learnt 
'something  more  than  the  common  routine  which 
^is  usually  learnt  from  a  drawing-master,  who 
have  acquired  an  agreeable  talent,  not  for  the 
mere  purpose  of  exhibiting  themselves,  but  for 
the  sake  of  the  occupation  it  affords  and  the 
pleasure  it  may  give  to  their  friends.    We  have 
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the  pleasure  of  knowing  some  who  exactly  an- 
swer to  this  description,  and  who  must  feel 
themselves  distinct  and  honourable  exceptions 
to  these  general  observations* 

From  whatever  cause  it  arises,  we  may  ob- 
serve, that  after  young  women  are  settled  in 
life,  their  taste  for  drawing  and  music  gradually 
declines.  For  this  fact  we  can  appeal  only  to 
the  recollection  of  individuals.  We  may  hence 
form  some  estimate  of  the  real  value  which 
ought  to  be  put  upon  what  are  called  accom- 
plishments, considered  as  occupations.  Hence 
may  we  also  conclude,  that  parents  do  not  form 
their  judgments  from  the-  facts  which  they  see 
every  day  in  real  life ;  or  else  may  we  not  infer 
that  they  deceive  themselves  as  to  their  own 
motives ;  and  that  amongst  the  reasons  which 
make  them  so  anxious  about  the  accomplish- 
ments of  their  daughters,  there  aVe  some  secret 
motives  more  powerful  than  those  which  are 
usually  opeply  acknowledged  ? 

It  is  admitted,  in  the  cabinet  council  of  mo- 
thers, that  some  share  of  the  value  of  accom- 
plishments depends  upon  the  demand  for  them  ^ 
in  the  fashionable  world.  "  A  young  lady,^^ 
they  say,  "  is  nobody,  arid  nothing,  without  ac-. 
"  complishments ;  they  are  as  necessary  to  her 
**  as  a  fortune ;  they  are  indeed  considered  as 
"  part  of  her  fortune,  and  sometimes  are  even 
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!*  found  to  supply  the  place  of  it.  Next  to 
*'  beauty,  they  are  the  best  tickets  of  admission 
"  into  society  which  she  can  produce ;  and 
'*  every  body  knows,  that  on  the  company  she 
^*  keeps  depends  the  chance  of  a  young  woman's 
"  setthng  advantageously  in  the  world." 
"To  judge  of  what  will    please  and  attach 

men  of  superior  sense  and  characters ^wer  are 

not  quite  certain  that  these  are  the  men  who 
are  to  be  considered  first  when  we  speak  of  a 
young  lady's  settling  advantageously  in  •  the 
world;  but  we  will  take  this  for  granted  ■■ 
to  judge  of  what  will  please  and  attach  men  of 
superior  sense  and  characters,  we  must  observe 
their  actual  conduct  in  life,  and  listen  to  their 
speculative  opinions.  Superficial  accomplish- 
ments do  not  appear  to  be  the  objects  of  their 
preference.  In  enumerating  the  perfections  of 
his  wife,  or  in  retracing  the  progress  of  his  love, 
does  a  man  of  sense  dwell  upon  his  mistress's 
skill  in  drawing,  or  dancing,  or  music  ?  No* 
These  he  tells  you,  are  extremely  agreeable 
talents,  but  they  could  have  never  attached 
hiin ;  they  are  subordinate  parts  in  her  cha«- 
racter;  he  is  angry  that  you  can  rank  them 
amongst  her  perfections  ;  he  knows  that  a  thou- 
sand women  possess  these  accomplishments, 
who  have  n^ver  touched  his  heart.  He  does 
npt  perhaps  deny,   that  in  Chloe,  altogether, 
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•they  have  pow^  to  please,  but  he  does  not 
think  them  e*;eptial  to  her  power* 

The  opinion  of  women,  who  have  seen  a 
good  deal  of  the  world,  is  worth  attending  to 
upon  this  subject;  especially  if  we  can  obtain 
it  when  their  passions  are  wholly  uninterested  in 
their  decision.  Whatever  may  be  the  judg- 
ment of  individuals  concerning  the  character 
and  politicks  of  the  celebrated  Madame  Roland^ 
her  o)5inion  as  a  woman  of  abilities,  and  as  a 
woman  who  had  seen  a  variety  of  life,  will  be 
thought  deserving  of  attention.  Her  book  was 
written  &t  a  time  when  she  was  in  daily  expec- 
tation of  deaths  when  she  could  have  no  motive 
to  conceal  her  real  sentiments  upon  any  subject. 
She  gives  an  account  of  her  employments  in 
prison;  and,  amongst  others,  mentions  music 
and  drawing. 

"  I  then  employed  myself  in  drawing  till 
'^^  dinner  time.  I  -  had  so  long  been  out  of  the 
^'  habit  of  using  a  pencil,  that  I  could  not  ex^ 
*'  pect  to  be  very  dexterous ;  but  we  common* 
«  ly  retain  the  power  of  repeating  with  pleasure, 
V  or  at  least  of  attempting  with  ease,  whatever 
*k*  we  have  successfully  practised  in  our  youth* 
*?  Therefore  the  study  of  the  fine  arts,  consi- 
^^  dered  as  a  part  of  female  education,  should 
^^  be  attended  to,  much  less  with  a  view  to  the 
'^  acquisition  of  superior  talents,  than  with  a 
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"desire  to  give  women  a  taste  for  industry,  the 
"  habit  of  application,  and  a  greater  variety 
**  of  employments ;  for  these  assist  us  to  es- 
**  cape  from  ennui^  the  most  cruel  disease  of 
"  civilized  society ;  by  these  we  are  preserved 
^*  from  the  dangers  of  vice^  and  even  from  those 
*^  seductions  which  are  far  more  likely  to  lead 
^*  u&  astray. 

**  I  would  not  make  my  daughter  a  performer.* 
**  I  remember,  that  my  mother  was  afraid  that  1 
*'  should  become  a  great  musician,  or  that  I 
•*  should  have  devoted  myself  entirely  to  paint- 
^  ing:  she  wished  that  I  should,  above  all  other 
**  things,  love  the  duties  of  my  sex;  that  I 
^  should  be  a  good  economist,  a  good  mistress, 
"  as  well  as  a  good  another  of  a  family.  1  wish 
♦'  my  Eudora  to  be  able  to  accompany  her  voice 
"  agreeably  on  the  harp.  1  wish  that  she  may 
•*  play  agreeably  on  the  piano*forte ;  that  she 
•*  may  know  enough  of  drawing  to  feel  pleasure 
**  from  the  sight  and  from  the  examination  of 
•*  the  finest  pictures  of  the  great  painters :  that 
"  she  may  be  able  to  draw  a  flower  that  happens 
**  to  please  her ;  and  that  she  may  unite  in  her 
*^  dress  elegance  iand  simplicity.  I  should  wish 
"  that  her  talents  might  be  such,  that  they 
**  should  neither  excite  the  admiration  of  others, 
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"  nor  inspire  her  with  vanity ;  I  should  wish 
*^  that  she  should  please  by  the  general  effect 
**  of  her  whole  character,  without  ever  striking 
^^any  body  with  astonishment  at  first  sight; 
*'  and  that  she  should  attach  by  her  good  quali- 
•^^  ties,  rather  than  shine  by  her  accomplish-^ 
**ments.'' 

Wqmen  cannot  foresee  what  may  be  the  tastes 
of  the  individuals  with  whom  they  are  to  pass 
their  lives.  Their  own  tastes  should  not  there-^ 
fore  be  early  decided ;  they  should,  if  possible, 
be  so  educated  that  they  may  attain  any  talent 
in  perfection  which  they  may  desire,  or  which 
their  circumstances  may  render  necessary.  If, 
for  instance,  a  woman  were  to  marry  a  man  who 
was  fond  of  music,  or  who  admired  painting, 
she  should  be  able  to  cultivate  these,  talents  for 
his  amusement  and  her  own.  If  he  be  a  man 
of  sense  and  feeling,  he  will  be  more  pleased 
with  the  motive  than  with  the  thing  that  is 
actually  done.  But  if  it  be  urged,  that  all  wo- 
men cannot  expect  to  marry  men  of  sense  and 
feeling;  and  if  we  are  told,  that  nevertheless 
they  must  look  to  "  an  advantageous  establish-* 
"  ment,^'  we  must  conclude,  that  men  of  rank 
and  fortune  are  meant  by  that  comprehensive 
phrase.  Another  set  of  arguments  must  be 
used  to  those,  who  speculate  oti  their  daughters 
accomplishmertts  in  this  line.    They  have,  per- 
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haps,  seen  some  instances  of.  what  they  call 
success  ;  they  have  seen  some  young  women  of 
their  acquaintance,  whose  accomplishments  have 
attracted  nis^n  of  fortune  superior  to  their  own  ; 
consequently,  maternal  tendernesS'  is  awakened^ 
and  many  mothers  are  sanguine,  in  their  expec- 
tations of  the  effect  of  their  daughters  =  educa^ 
tion.  But  they,  forget  that  every  body  now 
makes  the  same  reflections ;  that  parents  are^ 
and  have,  been  for  some  years,  speculating  in 
the  same  line;  consequently,  the  market  is 
likely  to .  be  overstocked,  and  of  course,  the 
value  of  the  commodities  must  fall.  Every 
young  lady  (and  every  young  woman  is  now  a 
young  lady)  has  some  pretensions  to  accom- 
pli^ments.  She  draws  a  little ;  or  she  plays  a 
little ;  or  she  speaks  French  a  little.  Even 
the  blue-board  boarding  schools,  ridiculed,  by 
Miss  Ailscrip  in  the  Heiress,  profess  to  perfect 
young  Iddies  in  some  or  all  of  these ;  necessary 
parts  of  edMicatioi).  Stop  at  any  good  inn  on 
the  London  roads,  and  you  will  probably  find 
that  th^  landlady's  daughter  can  shew  you  some 
of  her  own  flamed  drawings,  can  play  a  tune 
upon  her  spinnet,  or  support  a  dialogue  in 
French  of  a  reasonable  length,  in  the  customary, 
questions  and  answers.  Now  it  is  the  practice 
in  high-life  to  undervalue,  and  avoid  as  much 
as  possible,  every  thing  which  descends  to  the 
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inferior  classes  of  society.  The jiMSS(4>f  to^d^y 
is  unfashionable  to-morrQw,  because  every  body 
wears  it.  The  dress  is  not  prefen^d  bectiuse  it 
is  pretty  or  useful,  but  because  it  is  ,the  distinct 
tion  of  well-bred  people,  iii  the  same  manner 
accomplishments  have  lost  much  of  that  value 
which  they  acquired  from  opinion,  since  they 
have  become  common.  They  are.  iiow  so 
common,  that  they  cannot  be  considered  as 
the  distiiiguishing  characteristics  >of  even  a  geui^ 
'tlewoman's  education.  The  higher  classes  in 
life,  and  those  individuals  who  aim  at  distinc* 
tion,  now  establish  another  species  c^  monopoly, 
and  secure  to  themselves  a  certain  set  of  expen- 
sive masters  in  music,  drawing,  dancing,  &c. 
They  endeavour  to  believe,  and  to  make  others 
believe,  that  no  one  can  be  well  educated  with* 
out  having  served  an  apprenticeship  oiF  so  many 
lessons  under  some  of  these  privileged  masters. 
But  it  is  in  vain  that  they  intrench  themselvei^ 
they  are  pursued  by  the  intrusive  vulgar.  In  a 
wealthy  mercantile  nation  there  is  nothing,  which 
can  be  boug)it  for  money,  that  will  long  con* 
tinue  to  be  an  envied  distinction.  The  hope  of 
attaining  to  that  degree  of  eminence  in  the  fine 
arts  which  really  deserve  celebrity,  becomes 
every  day  more  difficult  to  private  practitioners 
because  the  number  of  competitors  daily  in* 
creases :   and  it  is  the  interest  of  masters^  to 


fionrwdrd  their  pupils  by  every  possible  means* 
Both  genius  and  perseverance  must  now  be 
united  to  obtain  the  prize  of  distinction:  and 
how  seldom  are  they  found,  or  kept  together, 
in  the  common  coui^se  of  education  ! 

Considering  dll  these  circumstances,  is  not 
there  some  reason  to  apprehend  that  in  a  few 
years  the  taste  for  several  fashionable  appen-* 
dages  of  female  education  may  change,  and 
that  those  will  consequently  be  treated  with 
neglect  who  have  no  other  claim  to  public  re«« 
gard  than  their  proficiency  in  what  may,  per- 
haps, then  be  thought '  vulgar  or  obsolete  ac» 
complishments  ?  Our  great  grandmothers  dis« 
tinguished  themselves  by  truly  substantial  ten<- 
stitch  chairs  and  carpets,  by  needle-work  pic-  ' 
tures  of  Solomon  and  the  queen  of  Sheba* 
These  were  admirable  in  their  day,  but  their 
day  is  over;  and  these  useful,  ingenious,  and 
kbmious  specimens  of  female  talents,  are  con- 
signed to  the  garret,  or  they  are  produced  but 
as  curiofiuties,  to  excite  wonder  at  the  strange 
patience  and  miserable  destiny  of  former  gene* 
rations;  the  taste  fcHr  tapestry  and  embroi* 
dery  are  thus  past ;  the  long  labours  of  the  loom 
have  ceased.  Cloth-work,  crape-work,  che- 
nille-work,  ribbon- work,  wafer-work,  with  a 
lofig  train  of  etceteras,  have  all  passed  away  in 
our  own  memory;  yet  thes^  conferred  much 
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evanescent  lame,  and  a  proportioQtble  quantity 
of  vain  emulation.  A  taste  for  drawing  or 
music  cannot  be  classed  with  any  of  these  tri- 
fling performances;  but  there  are  many  faded 
drawings  of  the  present  generations,  which 
cannot  stand  in  competition  with  the  glowing 
and  faithful  colours  of  the  silk  and  worsted  of 
former  times ;  and  many  of  the  hours  spent  at 
a  siammering  harpsichord,  might  surely,  with 
full  as  much  domestic  advantage,  have  been 
devoted  to  the  embellishment  of  chairs  and  car- 
pets. We  hope  that  no  one  will  so  perversely 
misunderstand  us,  as  to  infer  from  these  remarks, 
that  we  desire  to  see  the  revival  of  old  tapestry 
work  ;  or  that  we  condemn  the  elegant  accom- 
plishments of  music  and  drawing.  We  con^ 
demn  only  the  d>use  of  these  accomplishments ; 
we  wish  that  they  should  be  considered  as  do* 
mestic  occupations,  not  as  matters  of  compe- 
tition, ,6r  of  exhibition,  nor  yet  as  the  means 
of  attracting  temporary  admiration.  We  dre 
not  afraid  that  any,  who  are  really  conscious  of 
having  acquired  accomplishmients  with  these 
prudent  and  honourable  views,  should  misappre« 
hend  what  has  been  said.  Mediocrity,  may,  per** 
haps,  attempt  to  misrepresent  our  remarks,  and 
may  endeavour  to  make  it  appear  that  we  have 
attacked,  and  that  we  would  discourage,  every 
effort  of  female  taste  and  ingenuity  in  the  fine 
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arts:  we  Cannot  therefore  be  too  explicit  in  d]&« 
claiming  such  illiberal  views. 

We  have  not  spoken  of  dancing,  though  it 
is  one  of  the  most  admired  of  female  accom* 
plishmeDts.  This  evidently  is  an  amusement, 
not  an  occupation ;  it  is  an  agreeable  exercise, 
useful  to  the  health,  and  advantageous,  as  it 
confers  a  certain  degree  of  habitual  ease  and 
grace.  Mr.  Locke  seems  to  think,  that  it  gives 
young  people  confidence  in  themselves  when 
they  come  into  ccxnpany,  and  that  it  is  there- 
fore expedient  to  teach  children  early  to  dance; 
but  there  are  so  many  other  methods  of  inspir« 
ing  young  people  with  this  confidence  in  them<- 
selves^  that  it  appears  unnecessary  to  lay  much 
stress  upon  this  argument.  If  children  live  in 
good  company,  and  see  constantly  people  with 
agreeable  manners,  they  will  acquire  manners 
which  the  dancing-mastier  does  not  always 
teach ;  and  they  will  easily  vary  their  forms  of 
politeneai  with  the  fashion  of  the  day.  Nobody 
comes  into  a  room  regularly  as  their  dancing- 
master  taught  them  to  make  their  entrance;  we 
ahould  think  a  strict  adherence  to  his  lesson  ri- 
diculous and  awkward  in  well-bred  company ; 
therefore  much  must  be  left  to  the  discretion 
and  taste  of  the  pupil,  after  the  dancing-master 
has  made  his  last  bow.  Ease  of  manners  is  not 
always  attained  by  those  who  have  been  strictly 
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disciplined  by  a  Vestris,  because  the  lessons  are 
not  always  practised  in  precisely  the  same  cir<^ 
eumstances  in  which  they  were  learnt ;  this 
confuses  and  confounds  the  pupils,  apd  they 
rather  lose  than  gain  confidence  in  tfaemsehres, 
fix>m  perceiving  that  they  cannot  immediately 
apply  whaf  they  have  been  taught.  But  we 
need  not  expatiate  upon  this  'subject,  because 
there  are  few  parents  of  good  sense,  in  any  ranl^ 
of  life,  wha  will  not  perceive  that  their  daugfa^ 
ters'  manaers  cannot  be  formed  or  polished  by  a 
dancing-vnaster.  We  are  not  to  consider  danc- 
ing in  a  grave  and  moral  light;  it  is  an  amuse- 
ment ttiuch  more  agreeable  to  young  people, 
and  much  better  suited  to  them  in^very  respect, 
than  cards,  or  silent  assemblies  of  formal  visitors. 
It  promotes  cheerfulness,  and  prevents,  in  some 
measure,  the  habits  of  gossiping,  and  the  love 
of  scandaL  So  far  we  willingly  agree  with  itr 
most  vivacious  advocates,  in  its  common  eulo^ 
gium.  But  this  is  not^  we  fear,  sayiufienoughi 
We  see,  or  fancy  that  we  see^  the  sober  matitm 
lay  down  her  carefully  sorted  cards  upon  the  card*- 
table,  and  with  dictttorial  solemnity  she  pTO<^ 
tiounoes,  /*  That  dancing  is  something  more 
^*  than  an  amusement^;*  that  girls  must  learn  to 
^^  dance,  because  the^  must  appear  well  in  pub* 
^*  lick ;  because  the  young  ladies  who  dance  the 
^^  best  are  usually  most  takm  notice  of  in  puUic ; 
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*•  moat  admired  by  the  other  sex  ;  most  likely, 
*'  in  short,  not  only  to  have  their  choide  of  the 
^*  best  partner  in  a  ball-room,  but  sometimes  of 
"  the  best  partner  for  life/' 
^  With  submission  to  maternal  authority,  these 
arguments  do  not  seem  to  be  justified  of  late 
years.  Girls,  who  dance  remarkably  well,  are, 
it  is  true,  admired  in  a  ball-room,  and  followed, 
perhaps,  by  those  idle,  thoughtless  young  men, 
who  frequent  public  places  jnerely  for  want  of 
isometfaing  else  to  do.  This  race  of  beings  are 
not  particularly  calculated  to  make  good  hus- 
bands in  any  sense  of  the  word  ;  nor  are  they 
usually  disposed  to  think  of  marriage  in  any 
other  light  than  as  the  last  desperate  expedient 
to  repair*  their  injured  fortunes.  They  set  their 
wits  against  the  sex  in  general,  and  consider 
themselves  as  in  danger  of  being  jockeyed  into 
the  matrimonial  state.  Some  few,  perhaps, 
who  have  not  brought  their  imagination  suffi- 
ciently under  the  command  of  the  calculating 
faculty,  are  caught  by  beauty  and  accomplish-^ 
ments,  and  marry  against  the  common  rules  of 
interest.  These  men  are  considered  with  pity, ' 
or  with  ridicule,  by  their  companions,  as  dupes 
who  have  suffered  themselves  to  be  taken  in  : 
others  are  warned  by  their  fate ;  and  the  future 
probability  of  similar  errors^  of  course,  must 
be  diminished^    The  fashionable  apathy,  wh?- 
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ther  real  or  affected,  with  which  young  men 
lounge  in  public  places,  with  scarcely  the  ap- 
pearance of  attention  to  the  fair  exhibitors  be- 
fore them,  sufficiently  marks  the  temper  of  the 
times ;  and  if  the  feoiale  sex  have  lost  any  thing 
of  the  resipect  and  esteem  which  ought  to  be 
paid  to  them  in  society,  they  can  scarcely  ex- 
pect to  regain  their  proper  influence  by  conces- 
sions to  the  false  and  vitiated  taste  of  those 
who  combine  to  treat  them  with  neglect  border- 
ing upon  insolence.  If  the  system  of  female 
education,  if  the  system  of  female  manners,  con- 
spire to  shew  in  the  fair  sex  a  degrading  anxiety 
to  attract  worthless  admiration,  wealthy,  or  titled 
homage,  is  it  surprising  that  every  young  man, 
who  has  any  pretension  to  birth,  fortune,  or 
fashion,  should  consider  himself  as  the  arbiter 
of  their  fate,  and  the  despotic  judge  of  their 
merit  ?  Women,  who  understand  their  real 
interests,  perceive  the  causes  of  the  contempt 
with  which  the  sex  is  treated  by  fashionable 
coxcombs,  and  they  feel  some  indignation  at 
the  meanness  with  which  this  contempt,  tacitly 
or  openly  expressed,  is  endured.  Women, 
who  feel  none  of  this  indignation,  and  whrt, 
either  from  their  education,  or  their  circum- 
stances, are  solicitous  to  obtain  only  present 
amusement,  or  what  they  think  the  permanent 
advantages  of  a  fortunate  alliance,  will  yet  find. 
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themselves  mistaken  by  persisting,  in  their 
thoughtless  career  ;  they  will  not  gain  even  the 
objects  to  vi^hich  they  aspire.  How  many  ac- 
complished belles  run  the  usual  round  of  dissi- 
pation in  all  public  places  of  exhibition,  tire 
the  public  eye,  and,  after  a  season  or  two,  fade 
and  are  forgotten  ?  How  many  accomplished 
belles  are  there,  who,  having  gained  the  object 
of  their  own,  or  of  their  mother's  ambition,  find 
themselves  doomed  to  misery  for  life  ?  Those 
unequal  marriages,  which  are  sometimes  called 
excellent  matches^  seldom  produce  much  hap- 
piness. And,  where  happiness  is  not,  what  is 
all.  the  rest? 

If  all,  or  any  of  these  reflections  should  strike 
the  heart,  and  convince  the  understanding,  of 
an  anxious,  but  reasonable  mother,  she  will, 
probably,  immediately  determine  upon  her  own 
conduct  in  the  education  of  her  daughters  :  she 
will  resolve  to  avoid  the  common  errors  of  the 
frivolous  or  the  interested  ;  she  will  not  be  in- 
fluenced by  the  importunity  of  every  idle  ac- 
quaintance, who  may  talk  to  her  of  the  neces- 
sity of  her  daughters'  being  taken  notice  of  in 
publick  ;  of  the  chances  of  an  advantageous  esta- 
blishment, of  the  good  fortune  of  Miss  Y— 

or  lady  Angelina  X ,  in  meeting  with  a 

coxcomb  <^  a  sp^idthrift  for  a  husband ;  nor 
will  she  be  moved  with   Qiaternal  emulation 
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when  she  is  further  told  that  these  young  ladies 
owed  their  success  entirely  to  the  superiority  of 
their  aecomplishments :  she  will  consider,  for 
one  moment,  what  is  meant  by  the  word'  suc« 
cess ;  she  will,  perhaps,  not  be  of  opinion  that 
"  *tis  best  repenting  in  a  coach  and  six  ;'^  she 
will,  perhaps,  reflect,  that  even  the  "  soft 
"  sounds'*  of  titled  grandeur  lose  their  power 
to  please,  and  "  salute  the  ear**  almost  unob- 
served. The  happiness,  the  permanent  happi- 
ness of  her  child,  will  be  the  first,  the  last  ob- 
ject of  the  good  and  the  enlightened  mother :  to 
this  all  her  views  and  alt  her  efforts  will  tend :  and 
to  this  she  will  make  every  fashionable,  every 
elegant  accomplishment  subservient. 

As  to  the  means  of  acquiring  these  accom- 
plishments, it  would  be  absurd,  and  presump- 
tuous, to  present  here  any  vague  precepts,  or 
tedious  details,  upon  the  mode  of  learning 
drawing,  dancing,  and  music.  These  can  be 
best  learned  from  the  masters  who  profess  to 
teach  them,  as  far  as  the  technical  part  is  ne- 
cessary. But  success  will  not  ultimately  depend 
upon  any  technical  instruction  that  a  master 
can  give  :  he  may  direct  the  efforts  of  industry 
so  as  to  save  much  useless  labour ;  he  may  pre- 
vent his  pupils  from  acquiring  bad  practical 
habits ;  he  may  assist  but  he  cannot  inspire,  the 
spirit  of  perseverance.     A  master  who  is  not 
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<5xpected,  or  indeed    allowed,  to    interfere   ift 
the  general  education   of  his  pupils,  can  only 
diligently  attend  to  them  whilst  he  is  giving  his 
lessons  ;   he  has  not  any    power,  ekcept  that 
perificious  motive,  competition,  to  excite  them 
to  excel;  his  instructions   cetnnot  be  peculiarly 
Adapted  to  iheir  tempers  or  their  understandings, 
because  with  these  he  is  unacquaitited*     No^ 
a  sensible  mother  has  it  in  her  power  to  Supply 
all  these    deficiencies ;   even   if  shcf  does    not 
herself  excel    in  &ny  of  the  accomplishtiients 
which  her  daughters  »are   learning,  her  know* 
ledge  of  their  minds,  her  taste,  her  judgment, 
her  affection,  her  superintending  ihtelligencej 
will  be  of  inestimable  value  to    her  children. 
If  she  has  any  skill  in  any  accomplishment,  she 
will,  for  the  first  years  of  her  daughter's  life,  be 
undoubtedly  the  best  person  to  instruct  them. 
By  skill,   we  do  tiot  mean  superior  talents,  or 
proficiency  in  music  or  drawing  ;  without  these 
she  may  be  able  to  teach  all  that  is  necessary 
in  the    early  part  of  education.    One  of  the 
best  motives  which  a  woman  can  have  to  culti-- 
vate  her  talents  after  she  marries,  is   the  hope 
and  belief,  that  she  may  be  essentially  service- 
able in  the  instruction  of  her  family.     And  that 
she  may  be  essentially  serviceable,  let  no  false 
humility  lead  her  to  doubt.    She  need  not  b^ 

VOL.  II.  O 
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anxious  for  the  rapid  progress  of  her  little  pu* 
pils ;  she  need  not  be  terrified  if  she  see  their 
equals  in  age  surpass  them  under  what  she 
thinks  more  able  tuition  ;  she  may  securely 
satisfy  herself,  that  if  she  but  inspires  her  chil- 
dren with  a  desire  to  excel,  with  the  habits 
of  attention  and.  industry,  they  will  certainly 
succeed,  sooner  or  later,  in  whatever  it  is  de- 
sirable that  they  should  learn.  The  exact  age 
at  which  the  music,  dancing,  or  drawing-mas- 
ter, should  begin  their  instructions  need  not  be 
fixed.  If  a  mother  should  not  be  so  situated 
as  to  be  able  to  procure  the  best  masters  for  her 
daughters  whilst  they  are  yet  children,  she  need 
not  be  in  despair ;  a  rapid  progress  is  made  iq 
a  short  time  by  well  educated  young  people ; 
those  who  have  not  acquired  any  bad  habits  are 
easily  taught :'  it  therefore  seems  prudent,  if  the 
best  masters  cannot  be  procured  at  any  given  pe- 
riod of  education,  to  wait  patiently  rather  than 
hazard  their  first  impressions,  and  the  first  habits 
which  might  be  given  by  any  inferior  teQhnical 
instruction.  It  is  said,  that  the  celebrated  mu- 
sician Timotheus,  whose  excellence  in  his  art 
Alexander  the  conqueror  of  the  world  was  forced 
to  Acknowledge,  hald  the  prudence  to  demand 
double  entrancc'-money  {rom  every  scholar  who 
had  had  any  other  music-master. 
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Besides  the  advantage  of  being  entirely  free 
from   other  bad  habits,    children  who  are  not 
taught  by  inferior  masters   will    not   contract 
habits  of  listless  application,     tinder  the  eye  of 
any  indolent  person^  children  iseldom  give  their 
entire  attention  to  what  they  are  about.     They 
become  mere  machines ;  and  without  using  their 
own  understanding  in  the  least,  have  recourse 
to  the  convenient  master  upon  every  occasion^ 
The  utmost  that  children  in  such  circumstances 
can  learn^  is  all  the  technical  part  of  the  art 
which  the  master  can  teach.     When  the  master 
is  at  last  dismissed,   and  her  education   com-' 
pleted,  the  pupil  is  left  both  fatigued  and  help 
less.     "  Few  have  been  taught  to  any  purpose^ 
"  who  have  not  been  their  own  teachers,^^  says 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds*     This  reflection  upon  the 
art  of  teaching  may  perhaps   be  too  general ; 
but  those  persons,  who  look  back  upon  their 
education,  will  in  many  respects  allow  it  to  be 
just.     They  will  perceive  that  they  have  been 
too  much  taught,  and  that  they  have  learned 
evety  thing  which  they  knew  as  an .  art^  and 
nothing  as  a  scienee.     Few  people  have  suffi- 
cient courage  to  recommence  their  own  educa- 
tion, and  for  this  reason  few  people  get  beyond 
a  certain   point  of  mediocrity.      It  is  easy  to 
them  to  practise  the  lessons  which  they  have 
learned,  if  they   practise  them  in  intellectuaf 
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darkness  ;  but  if  you  let  in  upon  them  one  ray 
of  philosophic  light,  you  dazzle  and  confound 
them,  so  that  they  caimot  even  perform  their 
customary .  feats.  A  young  man,*  who  had 
been  blind  from  his  birth,  and  learned  to  draw 
a  cross,  a  circle,  and  a  square,  with  great  ac- 
curacy ;  when  he  was  twenty,  his  eyes  were 
couched,  and  when  he  could  see  perfectly  well^ 
he  was  desired  to  draw  his  circle  and  square. 
His  new  sense  of  seeing,  so  far  from  assisting^ 
him  in  this  operation,  was  extremely  trouble- 
some to  him  ;  though  he  took  more  pains  than 
usual,  he  performed  very  ill :  confounded  bythe 
new  difficulty,  he  concluded  that  sight  was 
useless  in  all  operations  to  be  performed  by  the 
hand,  and  he  thought  his  eyes  would  be  of  no 
use  to  him  in  future.  How  many  people  find 
their  reason  as  useless  and  troublesome  to.  theni 
as  this  young  man  found  his  eye-sight ! 

Whilst  we  are  learning  any  mechanical  ope- 
ratioh^  or  whilst  we  are  acquiring  any  technical 
art,  the  mind  is  commonly  passive.  In  the  first 
attempts,  perhaps,  we  reason  or  invent  ways  of 
abridging  our  own  labour,  and  the  awkwardness 
of  the  unpractised  hand  is  assisted  by  ingenuity 
and  reflection ;  but  as^  we  improve  in  manual 

■*  V.  Storia  dl  quattro  fratelli  nati  ciechl  e  guariti  coU'  estra- 

zione  delle  cateratte, 
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dexterity,  attention  and  ingenuity  are  tio  longer 
exerted  ;  we  go  on  habitually  without  thought. 
Thought  would  probably  interrupt  the  operation, 
and  break  the  chain  of  associated  actions.  .An 
artificer  stops  his  hand  the  moment  you  ask  him 
to  explain  what  he  is  about :  he  can  work  and 
talk  of  indifferent  objects ;  but  if  he  reflects 
upon  the  manner  in  which  he  performs  certain 
slight-of-hand  parts  of  his  business,  it  is  ten  to 
one  but  he  cannot  go  on  with  them.  A  man 
who  writes  a  free  running-hand,  goes  on  without 
thinking  of  the  manner  in  which  he  writes  ;  fix 
his  attention  upon  the  manner  in  which  he 
holds  his  pen,  or  forms  his  letters,  and  he  pro- 
bably will. not  write  quite  so  fast,  or  so  well,  as 
usual.  When  a  girl  first  attempts  to  dress  herself 
at  a  glass,  the  glass  perplexes,  instead  of  assist- 
ing her,  because  she  thinks  and  reasons  about 
every  niotion ;  but  when  by  habit  *she  has 
learned  how  to  move  her  hands  in  obedience  to 
the /^iig-cZ-image,*  which  performs  its' exercise 
in  the  mirror,  no  farther  thought  is  employed. 
Make  the  child  observe  that  she  moves  her  left 
hs^nd  forward  when  the  image  in  the  glass  moves 
in  a  contrary  manner,  turn  the  child's  attention 
to  any  of  ber  own  motions,  and  she  will  make 

*  This  word  b  sometimes  by  mistake  spelt  /f^a/-man. 
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mistakes  as  she  did  before  her  habits  were 
formed. 

Many  occupations,  which  are  generally  sup-^ 
posed  to  depend  upon  the  understanding,  and 
which  do  probably  depend  in  the  first  instance 
upon  the  understandings  become  by  practice 
purely  mechanical.  This  is  the  case  in  many 
of  the  imitative  arts,  A  person  unused  to  draw- 
ing exerts  a  great  deal  of  attention  in  copying 
any  new  object  ;  but  custom  soon  supplies  the 
place  of  thought.  By  custom,*  as  a  great  artist 
assures  us,  he  will  become  able  to  draw  the 
human  figure  tolerably  well  with  as  little  eflfort 
of  the  mind,  as  to  trace  with  a  pen  the  letters  of 
the  alphabet. 

We  must  further  observe,  that  the  habit  of 
pursuing  any  occupation,  which  requires  no 
mental  exertion,  induces  an  indolence  or  incapa- 
city of  intellect.  Mere  artists  are  commonly 
as  stupid  as  mere  artificers,  and  these  are  little 
more  than  machines. 

The  length  of  time  which  is  required  to  obtain 
practical  skill  and  dexterity  in  certain  accom- 
plishments, is  one  reason  why  there  are  so  few 
people  who.  obtain  any  thing  more  than  me- 
chanical excellence.  They  become  the  slaves 
of  custom,  and  they  become  proud  of   their 

t  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
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slavery.  At  first  they  might  have  considei'ed 
custom  as  a  tyrant :  but  when  they  have  obeyed 
her  for  a  certain  time,  they  do  her  voluntary 
hbmage  ever  after,  as  to  a  sovereign  by  divine 
right.  To  pi'event  this  species  of  intellectual 
degradation,  we  must  in  education  be  careful  to 
rank  mere  mechanical  talents  below  the  exercise 
of  the'  mental  powers.  Thus  the  ambition  of 
young  people  will  be  directed  to  high  objects ; 
and  all  inferior  qualifications  m&y  be  attained 
without  contracting  the  understanding.  Praise 
children  for  patience,  for  perseverance,  for 
industry ;  encourage  them  to  reason  and  to . 
invent  upon  all  subjects,  and  you  may  direct 
their  attention  afterwards  as  you  think  proper. 
Bjjt  if  you  applaud  children  merely  for  drawing 
a  flower  neatly,  or  copying  a  landscape,  without 
exciting  their  ambition  to  any  thing  higher, 
you  will  never  create  superior  talents,  or  a 
superior  character.  The  writing  and  drawing- 
automaton  performs  its  advertised  wonders  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  spectators ;  but  the 
machine  is  not  "  ifisiinct  with  spirit^^^  you  cannot 
expect  from  it  the  design,  the  stetch  of  a  Raphael,' 
or  firom  its  pen  the  thoughts  of  a  Shakspeare. 
It  is  easy  to  guide  th€  hand,  but  who  can  trans- 
fuse a  soul  into  the  image  ?  ^ 

It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  to  hear  young 
people,  who  have  beeu  long  under  the  tuition 
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ef  mastera,  complain  of  their  own  want  of  genius. 
They  are  sensible  that  they  have  not  made  any 
great  progress  in  any  of  the  accomplishments, 
which  they  have  endeavoured  to  learn  ;  they 
see  others,  who  have  not  perhaps  had  what 
they  call  such  opportunities  and  advantages  in 
their  education,  suddenly  surpass  them;  this 
they  lattribute  to  natural  genius,  and  they  say  to 
themselves  in  despair,  "  Certainly  1  have  no 
"  taste  for  drawing,  I  h^ve  no  genius  for  music, 
^^  I  have  learned  so  many  years,  I  have  had  so 
^^  many  lessons  from  the  best  masters,  and  yet 
^^  here  is  such  and  such  a  one,  who  hais  had  no 
^^  master,  who  has  taught  herself,  and  perhaps 
'^  did  not  begin  till  late  in  life,  has  got  before 
^'  me,  because  she  has  a  natural  genius  for 
^'  these  things.  She  must  have  a  natural  taste 
^^  for  them,  because  she  can  sit  whole  hours  at 
"  these  things  for  her  own  pleasure.  Now  I 
*'  never  would  take  a  pencil  in  my  hand  for 
*^  my  own  choice ;  and  I  am  glad,  at  all  events, 
^^  that  the  time  for  lessons  and  masters  is 
*^  over.  My  education  is  finished,  for  I  am  of 
"  age.'^ 

The  disgust  and  despair,  which  are  thus  in-* 
duced  by  an'  injudicious  education,  absolutely 
defeat  even  its  own  ^ivial  purposes.  So^that^ 
whatever  may  be  the  views  of  ps^ente,  whe- 
ther they  consider  ornamental  accomplishmeBts 
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a9  essential  to  their  daaghter'%  ntcces^  in  the 
world,  or  whether  they  value  them  rather  as 
secondary  objects,  subordinate  to  her  happiness ; 
whether  they  wish  their  daughter  actually  to 
excel  in  any  particular  accomplishment,  or  to 
have  the  power  of  excelling  in  any  to  which 
circumstances  may  direct  her,  it  is  in  all  cases 
adviseable  to  cultivate  the  general  power  of  the 
pupil's  understanding,  instead  of  confining  her 
to  technical  practices  and  precepts,  under  the 
eye  of  any  master,  who  does  not  possess  .that 
which  is  the  soul  of  every  art. 

We  do  not  mean  any  illiberal  attack  upon 
masters,  but  in  writing  upon  education  it  is 
necessaiy  to  examine  the  utility  of  different 
modes  of  instruction,  without  fear  of  offending 
any  class  of  men.  We  acknowledge,  that  it  is 
seldom  found  that  those  can  communicate  their 
knowledge  the  best,  who  possess  the  most^  es{>e- 
cially  if  this  knowledge  be  that  of  an  artist  or 
a  linguist.  Before  any  person  is  properly  qua- 
lified to  teachj  he  must  have  the  power  of  recol- 
lecting exactly  how  he  learned;  he  must  go 
back  step  by  step  to  the  point  at  which  he  be- 
gan, and  he  must  be  able  to  conduct  his  pupil 
through  the  same  path  without  impatience  or 
precipitation.  He  must  not  only  have  acquired 
a  knowledge  of  the  process  by  which  his  own 
ideas,  and  habits^  were  formed)    but  he  must 
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have  extensive  experience  of  the  varieties  of 
the  human  mind.  He  must  not  suppose,  that 
the  operations  of  intellect  are  carried  on  pre- 
cisely in  the  same  manner  in  all  minds ;  he  must 
not  imagine,  that  there  is  but  one  method  of 
teaching,  which  will  suit  all  persons  alike.  The 
analogies  which  strike  his  own  mind,  the  ar- 
rangement of  ideas,  which  to  him  appears  the 
most  perspicuous,  to  his  pupil  ,may  appear  re- 
mote and  confused.  He  must  not  attribute  this 
to  his  pupil's  inattention,  stupidity,  or  obsti- 
nacy ;  but  he  must  attribute  it  to  the  true 
causes  ;,the  different  association  of  ideas  in  dif- 
ferent minds,  the  different  habits  of  thinking, 
which  arise  from  their  various  tempers  and  pre- 
vious education.  He  must  be  acquainted  with 
•the  habits  of  all  tempers  :  the  slow,  the  quick, 
the  inventive,  the  investigating;  and  he  must 
adapt  his  instructions  accordingly;  There  is 
something  more,  requisite:  a  master  naust  not 
only  know  what  he  professes  to  teach  of  his 
own  peculiar  art  or  science,  but  he  ought  to 
know  all  its  bearings  and  dependencies.  He 
must  be  acquainted  not  only  with  the  local  to- 
pography of  his  own  district,  but  he  must  have 
the  whole  map  of  human  knowledge  before  him ; 
and  whilst  he  dwells  most  upon  his  own  pro- 
vince, he  must  yet  be  free  from  local  prejudices, 
mnd  must  consider  himself  as  a  citizen  of  the 
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world.  Children  who  study  geography  in  small 
separate  maps,  understand,  perhaps,  the  view 
of  each  country  tolerably  well ;  but  we  see. 
them  quite  puzzled  when  they  are  to  connect 
these  maps  in  their  idea  of  the  world.  They  do 
not  know  the  relative  size  or  situation  of  En- 
gland or  France;  they  cannot  find  London  or 
Paris  when  they  look  for  the  first  time  upon  the 
globe,  and  every  country  seems  to  be  turned  up* 
side  down  in  their  imagination.  Young  people 
who  learn  particular  arts  and  science^  from  mas- 
ters who  have  confined  their  view  to  the  botin^ 
dary  of  each,  without  having  given  an  enlarged 
idea  of  the  whole,  are  much  in  the  same  situa- 
tion with  these  unfortunate  geographers. 

The  persisting  to  teach  things  separately, 
which  ought  to  be  taught  as  a  whole,  muist 
prevent  the  progress  of  mental  cultivation.* 
The  division  and  subdivision  of  different  parts 
of  education,  which  are  monopolized  as  trades 
by  the  masters  who  profess  to  teach  them,  must 
tend  to  increase  and  perpetuate  error.  These 
intellectual  casts  are  pernicious. 

It  is  said,  that  the  Persians  had  masters  to 
teach  their  children  each  separate  virtue :  one 
master  to  teach  justice,  another  fortitude,  ano- 
ther temperance,  and  so  on.     How  these  mas- 

♦  Condillac. 
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ters  could  preserve  the  boundaries  of  their  seve- 
ral moral  territories,  it  is  not  easy  to  imagine, 
^especially  if  they  all  insisted  upon  independent 
sovereignty.  There  must  have  been  some  dan- 
ger, surely,  of*  their  disputing  with  one  another 
concerning  the  importance  of  their  respective 
professions,  like  the  bourgeois  gentilhomme's 
dancing->master,  music-master,  master  of  mo- 
r?ility,  and  master  of  philosophy,  who  all  fell  to 
blows  to  settle  their  pretensions,,  forgetful  of  the 
presence  of  their  pupil.  Masters,  who  are  ex- 
pected to  teach  only  one  thing,  may  be  sincerely 
anxious  for  the  improvement  of  their  pupils  in 
that  particular,  without  being  in  the  least  inte« 
rested  for  their  general  character  or  happiness. 
Thus  the  drawing-master  has  done  his  part,  and 
is  satisfied  if  he  teaches  his  pupil  to  draw  well ; 
it  is  no  concern  of  his  what  her  temper  may  be, 
any  more  than  what  sort  of  hand  she  writes,  or 
how  she  dances.  The  dancing-master,  in  his 
turn,  is  wholly  indifferent  about  the.  young 
lady's  progress  in  drawing ;  all  he  undertakes 
is,  to  teach  her  to  dance. 

We  mention  these  circumstances  to  shew 
parents,  that  masters,  even  when  they  do  the 
utmost  that  they  engage  to  do^  cannot  educate 
their  children ;  they  can  only  partially  instruct 
them  in  particular  arts.  Parents  must  them- 
selves preside  over  the  education  of  their  cbil- 
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dren,  or  must  entirely  give  them  into  the  care 
of  some  person  of  an  enlarged  and  philosophic 
mind,  who  can  supply  all  the  deficiencies  of 
common  masters,  and  who  qan  take  advantage 
of  all  the  positive  good  that  can  be  obtained 
from  existing  institutions.     Such  a  preceptor  or 
governess  must  possess  extensive  knowledge, 
and  that  superiority  of  mind  which  sees  the 
just  proportion  and  value  of  every  acquisition, 
which  is  not  to  be  overawed  by  authority,  or 
dazzled  by  fashion.     Under  the  eye  of  such  per- 
sons, masters  will  keep  precisely  their  proper 
places;  they  will  teach  all  they  can  teach,  with- 
out instilling  absurd  prejudices,  or  inspiring  a 
spirit  of  vain  rivajship ;  nor  will  they  be  suffered 
to  continue  their  lessons  when  they  have  no-» 
thing  more  to  teach. 

Parents,  who  do  not  think  that  they  have 
leisure,  or  feel  that  they  have  capacity  to  take 
the  entire  direction  of  their  childrens^  educa- 
tion upon  themselves,  will  trust  this  important 
office  to  a  governess.  The  enquiry  concerning 
the  value  of  female  accomplishments  has  been 
purposely  entered  into  before  we  could  speak 
of  the  choice  of  a  governess,  because  the  esti- 
mation in  which  these  are  held  will  very  much 
determine  parents  in  their  choice. 

If  what  has  been  said  of  tha  probability  of  a 
decline  in  the  public  taste  for  what  are  usually 
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called  accomplishments  :  of  their  rellitive  utility" 
to  the  happineits  of  families  and  individuals; 
iA  the  wa^te  of  time,  and  waste  of  the  higher 
powers  of  the  mindjn  acquiring  them:  if  what 
lias  been  observed  on  any  of  these  pointa  is  aU 
lowed  to  be  just,  we  shall  have  little  difficulty 
in   pursuing  the  same  principles  further.     In; 
the  choice  of  a  governess  we  should  not  con- 
sider her  fashionable   accomplishments  as  her 
best  recommendations  ;  these  will  be  only  se- 
condary objects.     We  shall  examine  with  more 
anxiety,  whether  she  possess  a  sound,  discrimi- 
nating,  and  enlarged   understanding ;  whether 
her  mind  be  free  from  prejudice ;  whether,  she 
has  steadiness  of  temper  to  pursue  h^rown 
plans ;    and,  above  all,   whether  she  has  that 
species  of  integrity  which  will  justify  a  parent 
in  trusting  a  child  to  her  care.     We  shall  attend 
to  her  conversation,  and  observe  her  manners, 
with    scrupulous    minuteness.      Children    are 
imitative  animals,  and  they  are  peculiarly,  dis- 
posed to  imitate  the  language,  manners,  and  ges- 
tures,  of  those  with  whom  they  live,  and  to 
whom  they  look  up  with  admiration.     In  fe- 
male education  too  much  care  cannot  be  taken 
to  form  all  those  habits  in  morals  and  in  man-^ 
ners,  which  are  distinguishing  characteristics  of 
amiable  women.      These  habits  must  be  ac- 
quired early,  or  they,  will  never  appear  easy  or 
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graceful:  they  will  necessarily  be  formed  by 
those  who  see  none  but  good  models. 

We  have  already  pointed  out .  the  absolute 
necessity  of  union  amongst  all  those  who  are 
concerned  in  a  child's  education.  A  governess 
must  either  rule,  or  obey,  decidedly.  If  she  do 
not  agreie  with  the  child's  parents  in  opinion, 
she  must  either  know  how  to  convince  them  by 
argument,  or  she  must  with  strict  integrity  con- 
form her  practice  to  their  theories.  There  are 
few  parents  who  will  choose  to  give  up  the 
entire  care  of  their  children  to  any  governess ; 
therefore  there  will  probably  be  some  points  in 
which  a  difference  of  opinion  will  arise.  A 
sensible  woman  will  never  submit  to  be  treated, 
as  governesses  are  in  some  families,  like  the 
servant  who  was  asked  by  his  master  what  busi- 
ness he  had  to  think ;  nor  will  a  woman  of  sense 
or  temper  insist  upon  her  opinions  without  pro- 
ducing her  reasons.  She  will  thus  enisure  the 
respe^ct  and  the  confidence  of  enlightened  pa- 
rents. 

It  is  the  interest  of  parenta  to  treat  the  person 
who  educates  their  children  with  that  perfect 
equality  and  kindness  which  will  conciliate  her 
affection,  and  which  will  at  the  same  time  pre- 
serve her  influence  and  authority  over  her  pu- 
pils. And  it  is  with  pleasure  we  observe,  that 
the  style  of  behaviour  to  governesses^  in  well- 
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bred  families,  is  much  chaftged  within  these  few 
years.  A  governess  is  no  longer  treated  as  an 
upper  servant,  or  as  an  intermediate  being  be- 
tween a  servant  and  a  gentlewoman ;  she  is  now 
treated  as  the  friend  and  companion  of  the 
family,  and  she  must,  consequently,  have  warm 
aird  permanent  interest  in  its  prosperity:  she 
becomes  attaclicd  to  her  pupik  from  gratitude 
to  their  parents,  from  sympathy,  from  genero- 
sity, as  well  as  from  the  strict  sense  of  duty. 

In  fashionable  life  there  is,  however,  some 
danger,  that  parents  should  go  into  extremes 
in  their  behaviour  towards  their  governesses^ 
Those  who  disdain  the  idea  of  assuming  supem 
ority  6f  rank  and  fortune,  and  who '  desire  to 
treat  the  person  who  educates  their  children  as 
their  equal,  act  with  perfect  propriety;  but  if 
they  make  her  their  companion  in  all  their 
.  Amusements,  they  go  a  step  too  far,  and  they 
defeat  their  own  purposes.  If  a  governess  at- 
tends the  card-table,  and  the  assembly-room  i 
if  she  is  to  visits  and  be  visited,  what  is  to  be- 
come of  her  pupils  in  her  absence  ?  They  must 
be  left  to  the  care  of  servants.  There  are  some 
ladies  who  will  not  accept  of  any  invitation,  in 
which  the  governess  of  their  children  is  not 
included.  This  maybe  done  from  a  good  mo- 
tive, but  surely  it  is  unreasonable  ;  for  the  very- 
use^  of  a  governess  is  to  supply  the  m0ther's 


plaee  in  her  absence;    Caqnot  this  be  fitonaged 
better  ^     Cannot    the  *  mother   and   go^emest 
anfiuse  themselves  at  different  times  ^    Tbete^ 
would  then  be  perfect  equality  r  tile  g>6Vettiesd 
would  be  in  the  same  society,  and  Would,  b^ 
treated  with  the  same  respeet,  without  neglect** 
ing  her  duty.    The  reward  which  i^  given  to 
womef\  of  abilities,  and  of  ilnbletnished  reputa*^ 
tion^  who  devote  jthemselves  to  the  JBupef  intend^ 
ance  qt  the  educavion  of  young  ladiei^  ih  tho 
higher  ranks  erf  life,  the^  daughters'of  our  affluent 
nobility,  ought  to  be  considerably  grefater  thaii 
what  it  is  at  present:  it  ough^  to  be  such  as  to^ 
excite  women  to  cultivate  their  talents,    and 
their  understandings,  with  a  view  to  this  pro-^ 
fession,    A  profession  we  call  it,  for  it  should  be 
considered  as  such ;  as  an  honourable  profession^ 
which  a  gentlewoman   might   follow   without 
losing  any  degree  of  the  estimation  in  which  dhe 
is  held  by  what  is  called  the  watld.    There  i^ 
BO  employment,  at  present,  by  which  a  gentle- 
woman  can   maintain   herself    without    losing 
something  of  that  respect,  something  of  that 
^uik  in  society,  which  neither  femide  fortitude 
aor  male  philosophy  willingly  foregoes.    The 
Kberal  professions  are  open  to  men  of  small  for-^ 
t^nes;    by  presenting  one  similar  re9ouroe  to 
women,  we  should  give  a  strong  motive  for  their 
ttioral  and  intellectual  im{nrovement# 

VOL.  II.  P 
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I  Nor  does  it  seem  probable,  that  they  should 
Qiake  a  disgraceful  or  impcud^nt  use  of*  their 
greasing  influence  and  liberty  in  this  case,  be- 
cause their  previous  education  must  previously 
prepare  them  properly.    The  misfortune  of  wo- 
men has  usually  bqeo,  to.  have  power  ti:u9ted  to 
them  before  they  »rere  educated  to  use  it  pru- 
dently.   To  say  that  preceptresses  in  the  higher 
ranks  of  lifi^  ^ould  be  liberally  rewarded,  is 
but    a  ys^ue    expression ;   something  specific 
should  be.  m^Otioned,  wherever  general  utility  is 
thepl:yect.    Let  us  obserye,  that  mi^ny  of  thc:^ 
first  digtiities .  of  the  church  are  bestowed)  ;and 
properly  besto^jved,  upon  .m$n  who  have- edu- 
cated the  h^hisst  ranks  of  our. nobility;    jThose 
who  look  with  an;  evil  eye  upon  these  pj^omo-^ 
tipns  do  not  fairly  estimate  the  natwtinl  impprt- 
Sipce  of  education  for  the  rich  and  powerful.— 
No  provision   can  be  made  for  women,  who 
direct  die  education  of  the  daughters  of  our 
nobility>  any  ways  equivalent  to  the  proyisipiK 
made  fqr  precj^ptors  by  those  who  haye  influ- 
ence in  th^  state.    A  pecuniary  compensation 
is.in^^he  power  of  opulent;  family.    Three 
hundred  a  year,  for  twelv^qor  fburteen  yearsj^ 
the^paceof  time  wbich  a  preceptress tnusti  pro- 
bably employ  in  the  education  of  a  young  lady, 
would  be  a.  suitable  ^ompen$dtion  for  rhero^re* 
With  this  provi^iw  she  would  be  enabled,  afte^ 
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her  |)U|»irs  education  wad  con&pleted^  either  to 
settle  in  a  femiiy  of  her  own,  pjr  she  would  in 
the  decline  of  life  be  haj)pily  independent,  se- 
cute  from  the  temptation  of  marrying  for  money* 
If  a  few  thunificent  and  enlightened  individuals 
set  the  example  Of  l]|;)emlly  rewarding  merit  in 
thi^  situation,  many  young  women  will  probably 
appear  with  talents  and  good  qualities  siiited  to 
the  Views,  of  the  most  sanguine  parents.  With 
good  seiise)  and  Jiterary  tastes,  a  young  woman 
might  instriict  herself  during  the  first  years  of  bar 
puptt'^  childhood,  and  might  gradually  prepare 
herself  with  all  the  necessary  knowledge :  ac- 
cording to  the  principles  that  have  been  sug- 
gested, there  would  be  no  necessity  for  her  be- 
ing a  mistress  €f  afts^  a  performer  in  music,  a 
paintress^  a  linguist,  or  a  poetess.  A  general 
knowledge  of  literature  is  indispensable ;  and 
yet  fairther,  she  must  have  sufficient  taste  and 
judgment  to  direct  the  literary  talents  of  her 
pupils. 

Witli  respect  to  the  literary  education  of  the 
female  sex,  the  arguments  on  both  sides  of  the 
question  have  already  been  stated^  with  all  the 
impartiality  in  our  power,  in  another  place;* 
without  obtruding  a  detail  of  the  same  ai^u- 
ments  again  upon  the  public,  it  will  be  su  ffici- 
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ent  to  pmfess  tibe  dd^tiimt^  ^pidi^n,  which  n 
longer  coosideratioaof  %ht  su1^ec;i  ha^^yet  more 
fully  confirmed.  Thftt  lit  will  te«4  to  thehapr 
pinsss  of  society  in  g^neiidk  that  wom^O'  9hQuld 
have  theic  nnders^Dding»'  ^itHivatt^d'  ftn4  eBterg^ 
ed  as  much  as  posauble ; ,  th^t  th^  h^ppkoess^  of 
domestic  life^  the.virtiiies  and  the  powers  of 
pleasing  in  the  fbmd®  $dx»  the  yet  OKHre  des^v 
able  power  of^atiachiiig  thc»9e  iMonkhy  of  tWr 
love  and  esteem,,  wUl,  be  ftncreaaed  by^  the  judi* 
eious  eultivMion;  of  the  .ii^miilia  iiodei»l$atdmgt 
more  tAi^nby  aU  that  modem'  ^attatitty  or  mi* 
eient  dbivahry  could  derise  ki  fattour  of  the  9ex» 
Much  prudence  and  ability  am  requisite  to  eoa«« 
duct  properly  a  young  womaor^a  1i4iwiay  dduea» 
tion.  Hep  imaginatkm  muat  not  be  raiaieid  aj^ov^ 
the  taste  for  necessary  oocupa(i<^[i8».or  the  nuAe* 
sous  small,  but  not  trifling  pleasurea  of  domestic 
life :  her  mind  miust  be  enlarged)  yet  the  deli^ 
cacyof  her  manners  mubt  be  preserved:  her 
knowledge  must  be  various,  and  berpoweiaof 
i^asoning  unawed.  by  authority ;  yet  she  must 
habituaily  feel  that  nice  sense  of  .pcppHety> 
which  is  at  ohce  the  guaid  and  die  ehafm  of 
every  feminine  virtue.  By  early  ca^tioni  iWr 
remitting,  scrupulous  catition  in  the  choice  of 
the  books  which  are  put  intp  the  ha^  of  girlsj 
a  mother  or  a  preceptress  may  fully  occupy 
and  entertain  their,  pupils,  and  excite  in  their 
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fnmds  ^  ta$ie  for  propricftyi  m  well  ^  a  taste 
for  literature,;   It  cannot  be  iieeQSsary.  to  add 
moie  than  thte  general  idea,  tbat  a  mother  ought 
to  be  answerable  lo  her  danghtef'a  husband  fi>r 
the  books  her  dangfater  reada^  as  Well  as  for  tho 
eompany^hekeepa*  <       \ 
^   Those  observations^  which  ajpipj^  equally  to 
the  OAlttvation  of  tiwundersCandiiig^bothof  men 
lind'Of '  women,  we  do  not  bete  laean  to  point 
out ;   we  wouM  speak  only  bf  what  tns^  b^ 
p^uiittr  to  female  education^    From  the  study 
df  the  learned  languages  womeli  by  i^ustomi 
ibrtufiately  for  thorn,  areexeik|»tedt  of  anoieui 
literature  they  may,  in  iranatatrons  whieh  are 
ackbdwiedged  to  be  excellent,  obtbilia  sufficient 
knowl^e,  wi^out  paying  too  much  time  and 
labour  for  this  classic  pleasure.    Confused  no- 
tions from  fashionable  publications,  ftx>m  peHo^ 
dical  p^perd,  and  comedies^   have  made  their 
way  into  common  conversation^  and  thence  have 
iissumed  an  appearance  ^  authority,  and  have 
been  extremely  disadvantageous  to  female  educa- 
tion.   Sentiment  and  ridicule  have  conspired  to 
represent  reason,  knowledge,  and  science^  as  un- 
suitable dr  dangerous  to  women ;  yet  at  the  same 
time  wit,  and  sup(^rfieial  aequirements  in  litera- 
ture, huve  been  the  object  of  admiration  in  so- 
ciety ;  dO  that  thia  dangerous  inference  has  been 
drawn  alttiost  without  our  perceiving  its  faUaey, 
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that  supeHicial  knowledge  is  iqore  deiriiAhle  in  wo« 
meh  than  accurate  knowledge*  This  prindiplemust 
lead  to  innumerable  errors  ;  it  must  produceLCon- 
tinual  contradictions  in  the  course  of  education  : 
instead  of  making  women  more  reasonable^  and 
less  presuming,  it  will  render  them  at  once  ar«. 
rogant  and  ignorant ;  full  of  pretensions,  inca* 
pable  of  application,  and  unfit  to  hear,  them* 
selves  convinced.  Whatever  young  .  women 
learn,  let  them  be.  taught  accurately :  let  them 
kiiow  ever  so-  little  apparently,  they  will  know 
much  if  they  hare  learnt  that  little  well.  A  girl 
who  runs  thK>ugh  a  >  course  of  natural  history, 
hears  something  about  chemistry,  has  been  taught 
something  of  botany,  and  who  knows  but  just 
enough  of  these  to  make  her  fancy  that  she  id 
well  informed,  is  in  a  miserable  situation,  in 
danger  of  becoming  ridiculous,  and  insupport-- 
ably'  tiresome  to  men  of  sense  and  science.  But 
let  a  woman  know  any  one  thing  completely,  and 
she  will  have  sufficient  understanding  to  learn 
more,  and  to  apply  what  she  has  been  taught  so 
as  to  interest  men  of  generosity  and  genius  in 
her'fevour.  The  knowledge  of  the  general  prin* 
ciples  of  any  science  is  very  different  from  supers 
ficial  knowledge  of  the  science ;  perhaps,  from 
not  attending  to  this  distinction,  or  from  not  un- 
derstanding it,  many  have  foiled  in  female  educa- 
tion.   Some  attempt  will  be  made  to  mark  thiq 
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distinction  practically,  when  we  come  to  speak 
of  the  cultivation  of  the  memory,  invention,  and 
judgment.  No  intelligent  preceptress  will,  it  is 
hoped,  find  any  difficulty  in  the  application  of 
the  observation?  they  maynieet  with  in  the  chap- 
ters on  Imagination,  Sympathy  and  Sensibility, 
Vanity,  and  Temper.  The  masculine  pronoun 
hcy  has  been  used  for  grammatical  convenience, 
not  at  all  because  we  s^^e  with  th^  prejudiced 
and  uncourteous  grammarian,  who  asserts,  ^^  that 
*^  the  masculine  is  the  more  worthy  gender/^ 
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Before  we  bestow  maay  years  of  time  and 
pains  upon  any  object,  it  may  be  prudent  to 
afford  a  few  minutes  previously  to  ascertain  its 
precise  value.  Many  persons  have  a  vague  idea 
of  the  great  value  of  memory,  and,  without 
analysing  their  opinion,  they  resolve  to  cultivate 
the  memories  of  their  children,  as  much,  and 
as  soon  as  possible.  So  far  from  having  deter* 
mined  the  value  of  this  talent,  we  shall  find  that 
it  will  be  difficult  to  give  a  popular  definition 
of  a  good  memory.  Some  people  call  that  a 
good  memory  which  retains  the  greatest  num* 
ber  of  ideas  for  the  longest  time.  Others  prefer 
a  recoUective,  to  a  retentive  memory,  and  value 
not  so  much  the  number,  as  the  selection  of 
facts ;  not  so  much  the  mass,  or  even  the  anti- 
quity, of  accumulated  treasure,  as  the  power  of 
producing  current  specie  for  immediate  use.-— 
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Memory  is  dbmetimes  spoken  of  as  if  it  were  a 
iSveuity  tdmirable  in  itself,  withotit  any  union 
with  the  other  power*  of  the  mhid.  Amongst 
those  who  allow  that  memory  has  no  independ»- 
«nt  claim  to  regard,  ther«  are  yet  many  who 
believe,  that  a  itop^tor  degtiee  of  it  is  essentinl 
to  th6  sn^^oessfal  ex^Knse  of  the  higher  facultii^, 
4uth  as  judgment  and  inventions  The  d^gf&a 
in  wbioh  it  is  lUeful  to  those  poWets>  has  not 
however  been  determined^  Tho9^  who  are 
governed  in  th^ir  bpiniona  by  precedent  and 
authority,  can  produce  many  learned  nanies,.  tb 
prove  that  memory  was  held  in  the  highest  esti- 
mation amongst  the  great  men  of  antiquity ;  it 
was  <^ultivated  with  muoh  anxiety  in  their  pub^ 
lie  institutions,  <ind  in  their  private  educiation. 
But  there  were  many  circumstances  which 
^tmerly  contributed  to  make  a  great  memc»y 
essential  to  a  great  man.  In  civil  and  military 
employments,  amongst  the  ancients^  it  was  in 
a  high  degree  requisite.  Generall  were  expect- 
^  to  know  by  heart  the  names  of  the  soldiers 
in  their  armies  $  demagogues^  who  hoped  to 
please  the  people^  wer^  expected  to  know  t^e 
names  of  sll  th^ir  fsUow  citizens.*  Orators, 
wh6  did  nbt  fepeak  extempore,  were  obliged  to 
get  their  long  orations  by  rote.    Those  who 

^  V.  PlStaitsk    QUintUiali. 
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a ttf died  science  or  {Philosophy  were  obliged  to 
^eiihivate  their  memory  with,  incesswt  ^are,  bj^* 
jcausei  ifthejr  frcxjuented  the  scboolBforiQstriic* 
•tion,  they  tieasared  up  thenayings  of  the  m^s- 
'tere  of  .different  sects,  and  learned  ^eiridoc* 
trines  only  .by  oral  ibstnuction.  Manuscripts 
.were  frequetMly  got  by  heart,  by  those  who  were 
eager  to!  secure  the  knowle^e  they  contain^ 
and  whQ  had«  not rOfxpoctuni ties  of.  recurring  to 
the  originds*  >  It  is  ilotsurpnsing,  tberefcve,  that . 
/memory,  to  which  so  much  was  trusted,  should 
have  been  held  in  such  high  esteem. 
-  At  tfaie  revival  of  literature  in  Europe,  before 
the  discovery  of  the  art  of  printing,  it  was 
4icaicely  possible/:  to  make  any  progre$»  in  th^ 
.literature  of  tbe.age,  withiout  possessing  a  reten- 
tive memoiy.  .  A  man  who  had  n^  a  few 
manuscripts,  and  could. repeat  them^  was  a  won- 
der, and  a  treasure ;  he  could  travel  from  place  to 
iplace,  and  live  by  his  learning;  he  was  a  circu* 
lating  library  to  a  nation,  and  the  more  books  he 
could  carry  in  his  head  the  better ;  he  was  c^tr 
tain  of  an  admiring  audience  if  he.  could  repeat 
*what.  Aristotle  or  Saint  Jerome  had  written ;  and 
he  had  far  more  encouragement  to  engmve  the 
words  of  others  on  his  memory,  than  to  inveqt 
or  judge  for  himself. 

In  the  twelfth  century,  above  six  hundred  scho- 
lars assem|>led  io  the  forests  of  Champagne  to 
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lleaf  the  lectures  of  the  learned  Abeillard;  they 
OTAde  themselves  l^utst  of  the  boughs  of  trees,  and 
in  this  new  academic  igrove  were  satisfied  to  go 
ali^ost  without  the,  nisoess^fies  of  life.  -  In  the 
i^feciwens  of  Abeillard^s  composition,  which  are 
hanileddown  to  us,  ^kem^y  discover  prdofe  of 
his  havifng  been  vain -of  a  surprising  memory;  it 
seems' to  have  beep  the  superior  faculty  of  his 
mincl^;  his  six  hundnsd  pupils  could  carry  away 
with  them  only  so  m&ch  of  his  learning  as  they 
could  get  by  heart  during  his  course  of  lectures ; 
and  he  who  bad  the  best  memory  miist  have  been 
best  paid  for  his  journey  .* 

The  I  art  of  printing,  by  .multiplying  copies  so 
as  to  put  them  within  the  easy  reference  of  all 
classes  of  people,  has  lowered' the  value  of  this 
species  bf  retentive  memory.  It  is  better  to  re-> 
fer  to  the  book  itself,  than  to  the  man  who  has 
read  the  book.  I^nowledge  is  now  ready  classed 
for  use,  and  it  is  safely  stored  up  in.  the  great 
common-oplace  books  of  public  libraries.  A  man 
of  literature  need  not  encumber  his  memory  with 
whole  passages  from  the  author  he  wants  to 
quote;  he  need  only  mark  down  the  page,  and 
the  words,  are  safe. 

Mere  erudition  does  not  in  these  days  ensure 
permanent  fame.    The  names  of  the  Abb6  de 

*  Bering^H*!  History  of  the  lives  of  Abeillmrd  and  Heloi$m 
p.  173. 
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Longucruc,    and    of  the   Fkrentine-  Itbriuriad 
Magliabechi,  excite  no  vivid  emOtiona  ia  the 
minds  of  those  who  have  heard  of  them  before; 
and  there  are  rnany^  perhaps  not  illiterate  pe|*« 
fions^  who  would  not  ht  eisihatoed  toowQthat 
they  had  never  .heard  of  them  at  til.    Y*t  theat 
ihen  were  both  of  them^  but  a  few  yeaf»  ago^ 
reniaiikab!le  for  extraorditiaiy  mfem<»ry  and  .efu» 
dition,    .Whfen  M.  de  Longueriie  waii^  Ohild^ 
lieiwas  siich  a  prodigy  of ;  memdry  and  kiibwi» 
Jedgej  >  that    Lewis    the    Fourteen4;|k,:  p^saing 
tbrough  the  Abb^^s  province,  stopped  to-sei^  tod 
hear  him.    When  he  grew  up,  Fai'is  consulted 
him  as  the  oracle  of  learning.     Hie  erudition, 
toys  d'Alembert,*  was  tiot  only  prodigtoup,  ba* 
actually  terrible*   Greek  and  Hebrew  Were  mote 
fiuniliar  to  him  Aan  his  native  tongue*    Hia  me^ 
morywas  so  well  fbmished  with  historic  facts^ 
kith  chronological  and  topogmpfaical  knowtedge^ 
that  upon  hearing  a  person  assert  in  conversation^ 
that  it  would  be  a  difficult  task  to  write  a  good 
historical  description  of  France  ;f  he  asserted 
that  he  could  do  it  from  menK>ry,  without  coti<« 
Suiting  any  books.    All  he  asked  was,  to  have 
some  maps  of  France  laid  before  him  :  these  rt* 
called  to  his  mind  th(b  history  of  each  province, 
of  all  the  fiefs  of  the  crown  of  each  city^  and    . 

•  Eioge  d(i  M.  L'AbM  d' Alu7« 

t  Marquis  d'Argensoa's  Essays,  page  385. 
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^v^nof  each  distiDguisfaed  nobleman's  jieat  in  the 
kiagdoM.  He  wrote  bis  folio  history  in  a  year* 
It  was  admired  as  a  great  (curiosity  in  manuscri|>t : 
but  when  it  came  to  be  printed,  sundry  gross  er# 
HDirs  "appeared {  fae  was*  obliged  to  take  out  seve- 
ral foavas  in  correcting  the  press.  The  editioii 
w«ft3Yery»%lcpeitsive,  and  thewbrk,  at  last,  would 
fattf  e  been  radier  more  aedeptable  ta  the  public^ 
if  the  autiior  had  not  3'7ritteh  it  from  memory. 
Love  of  the  wondevful  miii^  yield  to  esteem  for 
the  nsefuK 

The  eflfect  which  aH  this  erudition  bad  upon 
lihe  Abb£  de  Longuerue's  taste,  jn^^ent ,  and 
imagination,  is  worthy  of  our  attention.  Som^ 
of  his  opinions  speak  sufficiently  for  our  purt 
pose.  He  was  of  opinion  that  the  English 
.have  never  done  any  good,*  since  they  re* 
tmuneed  the  study  of  Greek  and  Arabic,  fot 
Geometry  and  Physics.  He  was  of  opinion^ 
that  t#o  antiquarian  books  upon  Homer,  viz; 
^nttqukaUs  Homerias^  and  Homen  Gnomole^ 
giuj  are.  preferable  to  Homer  himself.  He 
would  rather  have  them,  he  declared,  becaqse 
with  these  he  had  all  that  was  useful  in  the  poet, 
without  being  obliged  to  go  through  long  sto* 
ries,:whiich  put  him  to  sleep.  '*  As^  for  that 
•*  madman  Arioste,*'  said  he,  *^  I  sometimes 
•*  divert  myself  with  hkn.^'    One  odd  volume 

♦  B^AknAerrs  Eloge  3e  M.  d' Alary. 
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of  Racine  was  the  only' French  book  to  befoundl 
iQ  his  libraiy.  His  eriidition  died  with*  hiiDt 
and  the  world  has  aot  profited  much  by  his  a«r- 
prising  memory. 

The  librarian  Magliabechi  was  no  le^s  fa# 
mous  than  M.  de  LocNSuerue  for  hiis^  meoftory^ 
and  he  was  yet,  more  stfongLy  affe<^^d  by  the 
mania  for  books.  His  appetite  for  them  was 
so  voracious,  that  he  acquired  the  xiatoe  of  ;iU^ 
gluttcm  of  literature.*  Before  hediod  be  had 
swallowed  six  large  rooms  full  of  books..  Wh/e* 
therhehad  time  to  digest  any  of  them  w:esdb 
not  know,  hot  we  are  sur^  that  he  wished  to 
have  done  so ;  for  the  only  line  of  his  own  com- 
position, which  he  has  left  for  the  instruction  of 
posterity,  is  round  a  mcKlal.  The  medal  repre- 
sents him  sitting  with  a  book  in  his  bfind,  and 
with  a  great  number  of  books  scattered  on  the 
0oor  round  him.  The  candid  inscription  sig- 
nifies,,that  to  become  learned  it  is  not  sufficient 
to  xead  much,  if  we  read  without  r$j[lection. 
Tlie  na[mes  of  Franklin  and  of  Shakspeare  are 
known  lyfaerever  literature  is  cultivatedi  tO;  alL 
who  have  any  pretensions  to  science  or  to  ge- 
nius, yet  they  were  neither  of  them  men  of  ex- 
traordinary erudition,  nor  from  their  works 
should  we  judge  that  memory  was ,  thi^fi;  pre* 
dominant  faculty.    It  may  be.  said,  that  a,  ^# 

*  Curiosities  of  Literature^  TOJL  ii.  p.  145. 
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tieiior  degree  of  memory  was  essential  to  the 
exercise  of  their  judgment  and  inrention ;  that 
without  having^  treasured  up  in  his  memcuya 
variety  of  minute  observations  upon  hirauin  na* 
ture,  Shakspeare  could  never  have  painted  the 
passioas  with  so  bohi  and  Jmst^  hand ;  thid:  if 
Franklin  had  not  aceiirataiy-  remembered  his 
own  philosophical  observaiSfms,  and  those  of 
others, .  he  never  would  have  made  those  dis^ 
coveries  which  have  immortalized  his  name.. 
Admitting  the  justice  of  these  assertions,  we 
see  that  memory  to  gi^eat  mien  is  but  a  subordi- 
nate servant,  a  treasurer  who  receives,  and  is 
expteted  to  keep  faithfully  whatever  is  com-  . 
milted'  to  his  care ;  and  not  only  to  preserve 
faithfiiHy  all  deposits,  but  to  produce  them  at 
the  moment  they  are  wanted.  There  are  sub- 
stances which  are  said  to  imbibe  and  retain  the 
lUys  of  light,  and  to  emit  them  only  in  certain 
situations.  As  long  as  they  retain  the  rays,  no 
eye  regards  them. 

It  has  often  been  observed,  that  a  recoUective 
and  retentive  memory  are  seldom  found  united. ' 
If  this  were  true,  and  that  we  had  our  choice 
of  either,  which  should  we  prefer?  For 
the  purposes  of  ostentation,  perhaps  the  one; 
for  utility  the  other.  A  person  who  could  re- 
peat froml  beginning  to  end'^the  whole  Economy 
of  Human  Life,*'  which  he  had  learned  in  his 
childhood,  might,  if  we  had  time  to  sit  still  and 
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listen  to  liijD^  obtain  our  admiratimi  for  hit 
extraordinarily  retentive  memory ;  but  tbe  p^ncm^ 
Xcho,  in  daily  occurrences  or  int^festiiig  afiadm, 
recoUecta  at  the  proper  time,  w&at  ia  osefnl.tcv 
us,  obtains  from  our  gratitude  something;  moMi 
tbaa  vain  admin^n.  To  speak  aecurately^; 
we  niust  remark,  that  retentive  and  recoUeotive 
memories  are b\itrcdattve  terms;  the  recollectivtt> 
memory  must  be  retentivB  of  all  that  it  recoU 
lects ;  the  retentive  nmemory  cannot  shew  itseiC 
till  tbe  moment  it  beeomea  recoUeetive.  But  wA 
value  either,  precisely  ia  proportion  as  they  a»: 
useful  and  agreeable. 

Just  at  the  time  vi^hen  philosophers  were  intent 
upon  trying  experiments,  in  electrioity^  Dri. 
Heberden  recoUeoted  to  have  seen,  many  yeaiBt 
before,  a  small  electrical  stcme  called  tourmalii^^ 
in  the  posaeasion  of  Dr.  Sharpe  at  Cambridge* 
It  W9MS  the  only  otke  known  in  England  at  diat 
time.  Dr«  Heberden  procured  it ;  and  several 
curious  experiments  were  made  and  verified 
with  it  In  this  insttance  it  is  obvious,  that  we 
admire  the  reteritive,  local  memory  of  Dru 
Hel>^en,  merely  because  it  became  recoUeetive 
mi.  useful.  Hitd  the  tourmalin  never  beea 
wanted,  it  would  hs^ve  been  a  matter  of  indrffer^ 
ence,  whether  the  direction  for  it  at  Dr.  Sharpe'a 
at  Cambtidg^  bad  been  renaemb^fed  or  forgotten;. 

.  .       «  Priestley  oa  ^cOicity,  page  317* 
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'Riere  "wm  a  man*  who  iiinlertook,  in  gomg  from 
T€mple  Bar  to  the  farthest  part  of  Cfaeapside  and 
back  again,  to  enumerate  at  tSs  rettirn  every 
«ign  on  eacb  ^de  of  the  way  in  its  order,  tmtl 
to  tfepeat  them,  if  it  should  be  required,  either 
backwards  or  forwards.  This  Ihe  exactly  ac- 
eomplished.  .As  a  playfut  trial  of  memoiy, 
tSifa  a0brds  us  a  moment's  entertainment ;  but 
4f  we  were  to  be  serious  upon  the  subject,  we 
should  'say  it  was  a  j^ty  that  the  man  did  not  use 
bis  extraordinary  memory  for  some  better  pur- 
pose. The  fete  king  of  Prussia,  when  he  in* 
tended  to  advance  Trenck  iji  the  army,  upoft 
his  first  introduction  gave  him  a  list  of  fSie 
strangest  jiames  which  could  be  jMCked  out,  to 
learn  by  rote.  Trencfk  learned  them  quickly, 
and  the  king  was  much  pleased  with  this 
instance  of  his  memory  ;  but  Frederidk  would 
certainly  never  have  made  sudh  a  trial  of  the 
abilities  of  Voltahre. 

We  i^aanot  alws^s  foresee  what  facts  may  be 
useful,  and  what  may  be  useless  to  us,  otherwise 
the  cultivation  of  the  memory  might  be  con* 
ducted'  by  unerring  rules.  In  the  common  busi- 
ness of  life,  people  regtflate  their  memories  by 
Ihe  circumstsmees  in  which  they  happen  to  be 
placed.    A  clCTk  in  a  counting-house,  by  prac- 

*  Fuller,  author  of  the  Worthies  of  Englaad.  Se«  Curiosities 
df  Literature^  vol.  L 
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.tice,  learns  to  remember  the  circumstanceff, 
afiiurs,  s^d  names  of  numerous  merchants,  of  his 
master^s  eustomers,  the  places  of  their  abode« 
and  perhaps,  something  of  their  peculiar  huinours 
and  manners.  A  fine  lady  remembers  her  visit- 
ing list,  and  perhaps  the  dresses  aqd  partners 
of  every  couple  at  a  crowded  ball ;  she  finds  all 
these  particulars  a  useful  supply  for  daily  con* 
versation,  she  therefore  remember^  them  with 
care»  An  amateur,  who  is  ambitious  to  shine 
in  the  society  of  literary  men,  collects  literary 
j^ecdotes,  and  retails  them  whenever  occasion 
permits.  Men  of  sense,  who  cultivate  their 
memories  for  useful  purposes,  are  not  obliged 
Xo  treasure  up  heterogeneous  facts :  by  reducing 
particulars  to  general  principles,  and  by  conpect* 
ing  them  with  proper  associations,  they  ^oy 
all  the  real  advantages,  whilst  they  aris  exempt 
firom  the  labour  of  accumulation. 

.  Mr.'  Stewart  has  with  so  much  ability  pointed 
out  the  ejBTects  of  systematic  arrangemeut,  of 
writing,  reading,,  and  the  use  of  technical  con- 
trivances in  the  cultivation  of  the  memory, .  that 
it  would  be  a  presumptuous  and  unnecessary 
attempt  to  expatiate  in  odier  words  upon  the 
sanie  subject.  It  may  not  be  useless^  however^ 
to  repeat  a  few  of  his  observations,  because  in 
considering  what  farther  improvement  may  be 
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made^  it  is  always  essential  to  have  fully  in  our 
view  what  is  already  kuown. 

Philosophic  arrangement  assists  the  memory 
by  cluing,  under  a  few  general  principles,  a 
number  of  apparently  dissimilar  and  unconnected 
particulars*.  The  habit,  for  instance,  of  attending 
to  thei  connexion  of  cause  and  eiSect,  presents  a 
multitude  of  interesting  analogies  to  the  minds 
of.  ;nen  of  science,  which  escape  other  persons ; 
the  vulgar  feel  no  pleasure  in  contemplating 
oligects  that  appear  remote  from  common  life; 
and  they  find  it  extremely  difficult  to  remember 
observations  and  reasonings,  which  are  foreign 
to  their  customary  course  of  associated  ideas. 
Even  literary  and  ingenious  people,  when  they 
begin .  to  learn  any  art  or  science,  usually 
.complain  that  their  memory  is  not  able  to  retain 
all  the  terms  and  ideas  which  pour. in  upon  them 
with  perplexing  rapidity^  In  time,  this  difficulty 
is  conquered,  not  j9o  much  by  the  strength  of  the 
memory  as  by  the  exercise  of  judgment :  they 
learn  to  distinguish  and  select  the  material 
terms,  facts,  and  arguments^  from  those  that  are 
subordinate,  aind  they  class  them  under  general 
hea^s,  to  relieve  the  mepnory  froisi  all  super* 
fluous  labour. 

In  all  studies  tfaer^  js  some  prevalent,  associat- 
ing principle,  w^iob  gradually  becom^  .familiar 
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t6  t>itr  mitads,  but  whi<;)i  we  do  not  immediately 
discover  in  our  first  attempts.  In  poetry,  fedem^ 
blance;  in  philosophy,  cause  and  effect;  in 
mathelnatickS)  demonsttations  continually  recur; 
and,  therefore,  each  "is  eicpected  by  person^  who 
have  been  used  to  these  respective  stutties. 

The  bdbit  of  committing  our  knowledge  to 
Writing  assists  the  memory,  because  in  writing 
we  detain  certain  ideas  long  enough  in  our 
tiew  to  perceive  all  their  illations ;  we  use  fijted 
and  abbreviated  signs  for  all  tmr  ihoUjghts;  With 
the  assistance  of  these  we  cmi  pri^ent  confhsion 
in  our  reasonings.  We  ean  without  ifeHgue,  by 
the  help  of  wofds,  letters,  figures,  t>f  atgdbntie 
^gns,  go  through  a  variety  of  mehta)  pttyc^ases, 
and  solve  many  difficult  probtente,  whieh,  With^ 
out  sn6h  assistance,  ndust  have  been  too  extensive 
for  out  capacities. 

If  out  books  be  Well  chosen,  and  if  Wfe  tead 
tdth  discritnibaftiOn  and  attention,  reading  Will 
knp(rov6  the  memory,  because  al(  it  iwereastSs 
ttut  knowlefdge,  it  inctea^es  our  interest  in  ^fverjr 
ii6w  discovery,  and  in  every  new  eombitiatSon  of 
ideas. 

If e  agree  entirely  With  Ikfr.  Stewart  m  his 
observations  upon  technical  helps  to  the  me- 
mory; they  are  Jiurtful  to  the  underrtatiding, 
l!>ecau5e  riieyiirealL  the  genetal  hafa^iof  philoso- 
phic order  in  the  mind.  ^  'Therfe'is  no  connexion 
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0f  ideas  between  the  memmal  lines,  for  in-* 
»tane9,  id  Grey-s  Memoria  Teohnicm  the  history 
of  (he  Kings,  er  Emperors,  und  the  dates  thtt  we 
wish  to  remember.  Howevert  it  may  be  sdvan^ 
tsgeous  in  education  to  use  such  contrivances^ 
tb  assist  our  pupils  in  remembering  those  techf 
nicai  parts  cf  knowledge  which  are  sometimea 
Yakisd  above  .tbeif  worth  in  society. 

The  ftots  uppn  which  the  principles  of  any 
science  am  founded  should  nev^  be  learnt  by 
mte  in  a  technical  manner.  Bi|t  the  names 
and  Ihe-dntes  of  the  reign?  of  a  number  of  kit>gs 
and  emperors,  if  they  must  be  remembwed  by 
children,  should  be  learnt  in  the  manaer  which 
'May  gime  them  the  least  trouble.* 

It  is  comasonly  asserted  that  our  nnsmory  ia 
to  be  luvpfofcd  fay  exearcise :  exearciae  may  be  of 
diflbrant  kinds^  and  we  must  detanmine  what 
sort  is  best.  Kepetitioo  is  ibund  to  fix  words, 
and  sometimes  ideas,  strongly  in  the  mind ;  the 
words  of  the  burtfaeo  of  a  song,  which  w«  have 
frequently  heard,  are  easily  aipd  kipg  remem* 
bet«d.  When  w«  want  to  get  any  tiling  by 
rote,  we  repeat  it  over  and  ov^r  «gain,  tiil  the- 
sounds  seem  to  follow  one  another  habitually, 
and  then  wa  say  we  hp;Ve  jbhenik  perfectly  by 
rote.f     The  regular  Deeurtduce  of  sounds,  at 
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stated  intervals,  much  aids  us.  In  poetry  the 
rhymes,  the  cadence,  the  alliteration,  the  pecu-*: 
liar  structure  of  the  poet's  lines,  assist  us.  All 
these  are  mechanical  helps  to  the  memory.  Tor 
some  people  repetition  seems  much  more  a^recir^ 
able  than  to  others;  but  it  may  be  doubted- 
whetber  a  £aicility  and  propensity  to  repetition 
be  favourable  to  rational  memory.  Whilst  we 
repeat,  we  exclude  ail  thought  ftom  the  mind; 
we  form  a  habit  of  saying  certain  sounds  in  a 
certain  order ;  but  if  this  habit  be  afterwardtfr 
broken  by  any  trifling  external  circumstances, 
we  lose  all  our  labour.  We  have  no  means  of 
recollecting  what  we  have  learned  in  this  man-r 
ner.  Once  gone,  it  is  gone  for  ever.  It  depends 
but  upon  one  principle  of  association.  Those 
who  exert  ingenuity  as  well  as  memory  in  learn- 
ing by  heart,,  may  not  perhaps  associate  sounds 
with  so  much  expedition,  but  they  will  have 
the  power  of  recoUection  in  a  greater  degree ; 
they  will  have  more  chances  in  their  fevour,  be^ 
sides  the  great  power  of  voluntary  exertion :  a 
power  which  few  passive  repeaters  ever  possess, 
The  following  lines  are  easily  learned : 

f '  Haste,  then,  ye  i^irits ;  to  your  charge  repair ; 
'f  T)ie  flutteriog  fan  be  ZophyrettaVcare  n 
'*  The  drops  to  thee,  Brillante,  we  consign, 
«'  And,  Momentilla,  let  the  watch  be  thine; 
f  Do  thou,  Crispissa,  tend  her  favourite  lock; 
f«  Ariel  himself  shall  be  the  guard  of  Shodc," 
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To  a  person  who  merely  leiurbed  the  sounds 
in  these  lines  by  rote,  without  knowing  tht 
sense  of  the  words,  all  the  advantage  of  the  apr 
propriated  names  and  offices  of  the  sylphs  would 
be  lost.  No  one,  who  has  any  sense  of  propriety^ 
can  call  these  sylphs  by  wrong  names,  or  put 
them  out  of  their  places.  Momentilbt  and  thi^ 
watch,  Zephyretta  and  the  fan,  Crispissa  and 
the  lock  of  hair,  Brillante  and  the  diamond 
drops,  are  so  intimately  associated,  that  they 
necessarily  recur  togetfier  in  the  miem(»ry..  The 
following  celebrated  lines  on  envy,  some  people 
will  find  easy,  and  others  difficult  to  learn  by 
heart. 

'^  Envy  win  nerit^  as  its  shade,  parstt^ ; 
"  Bat,  like  a  shadow^  proves  the  sabstance  tme ; . 
**  For  eavy'd  wit,  lik^  Sol  eclipsed,  makes  known 
«'  Th'  opposing  body's  grossness,  not  its  oiyn. 
*'  When  first  that  sun  too  powerful  beams  displays, 
"  It  draws  up  vapour,  which  obscures  its  rays : 
**  But  ev*n  those  clouds  at  last  adorn  its  way, 
''  Reflect  new  glories,  and  augment  the  day/' 

The  flow  of  these  lines  is  not  particularly 
easy ;  those  who  trust  merely  to  the  power  of 
reiteration  in  getting  them  by  rote  will  find  the 
task  difficult ;  those  who  seize  the  ideas  will 
necessarily  recollect  their  order,  and  the  sense 
will  conduct  them  to  their  proper  places  with 
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c)(NlWRty  i  fb^edniiol^  for  iti&taMe^  majce  the 
douds  acbrA  the  mb's  ray»  before  the  sun^g 
poweiffiil  beaai9.  h»ve  drawn  up  the  vapoursL 
Tbi9  fixte  the  fd^iee  of  the  four  last  line^ •  The 
iittiiie  of  dierlt  m^  the  duo,  and  envy  and  the 
clouds,  keeps  eaeb  idea  in  its  order ;  if  any  one 
tilcatpes^  it  is  eanly  missed^  and  easily  recalled* 

We  seUooii  mec^t  with  those  who  ean  give  us 
Ha  acseuiate  actottntof.th^ilr  owti  thoughts ;  it  ia, 
tbcs^fore^  difficult  to  t^U  the  dtfTerent  ways  in 
which  different  ^eo{)le  tnanage  their  memory. 
We  judge  I^  the  effects  fl*^Quently,  that  causes 
IPs  tfan  same^  %hich  (^lometimes  are  entirsly 
different.  Thus,  we,  in  common  conversatibo, 
should  say,  that  two  people  had  an  equally  good 
memory,  who  could  repeat  with  equal  exactness 
«ny  thing  which  they  had  beard  or  read*  But  in 
their  ntethods  of  re»iembeFing  these^  persons 
might  differ  essentially;  the  one  might  have 
exerted  nluch  more  judgment  and  ingenuity 
in  the  conduct  of  his  memory  than  the  other, 
and  might  thus  have  not  only  fatigued  himself 
less,  but  might  have  improved  his  understanding, 
whilst  the  other  learned  merely  by  rote^  When 
Pr.  Johnson  reported  the  parliamentary  debates 
f&t  the  Gentleman's  Magaztine,  his  judgment, 
l^iS  habit  of  attending  to  the  order  in  which  ideas 
follow  one  another  in  reasoping,  his  previous 
liaowl0dge  g(  the  characters  and  style  of  the 
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dJifferent  B^ptakets^  roust  considenMy  have  assist*^ 
i^d  his  memory.  His  taste  for  literary  compctoi- 
tioti  must  hove  shewn  him  instantly  where  any 
atgumeat  Or  allusion  was  misplaced.  A  con«> 
fleeting  phrase^  or  a  link  in  a  chain  of  reasoning, 
is  missed  as  readily  by  a  person  used  to  writing 
«)d  argmnent,  as  a  word  in  a  One  of  poetry  is 
missed  by  a  poetic  ear.  If  any  thing  has  escaped 
the  memory  of  persons  whQ  remember,  by  general 
classification,  they  are  not  only,  by  their  art, 
able  to  disGOvar  that  something  is  missing,  but 
they  have  a  general  direetioft  where  to  find  it ; 
diey  know  to  what  class  of  ideas  it  must  belong; 
'they  can  hunt  from  generals  to  particulars, 
till  they  arii  sure  at  last  of  tmcing  and  detecting 
the  deserter ;  they  have  certain  signs  by  whi<!h 
diey  know  th^  object  of  which  they  are  in 
aearoh;  and  they  trust  with  more  certainty 
to  these  chancteristics  than  to  the  mere  vague 
tetollection  of  hnving  seen  it  before.  We  fed 
disposed  to  trost  the  m^emory  of  those  who  can 
give  us  some  reason  ibr  what  they  remember. 
If  they  can  prove  to  us  that  their  aissertion 
cooltlnot,  consistently  with  other  facts,  be  false, 
we  ^ditiit  the  assertion  into  the  rank  of  facts, 
aad.  their  judgment  fkus  goes  surety  for  their 
fyaetnory. 
'    In  the  common  mode  of  ednc^on  great  ex« 
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,  ^actness  of  repetition  is  required  from  pupils. 
•Ttiis  seems  to  b^  made  a  matter  of  too  much 
importance.  There  are  circumstances  in  life, 
in  which  this  talent  is  useful,  but  its  utility 
perhaps  we  shall  find,  upon  examination,  is 
over-rated. 

In  giving  evidence  of  words,  dates,  and  fects, 
in  a  court  of  justice,  the  utmost  precision  is  re<- 
qyisite.  The  property,  lives,  and  characters,  of 
individuals,  depend  upon  this  precision. 

But  we  must  observe,  that  afler  long  detailed 
evidence  has  been  given  by  a  number  of  wit- 
nesses, an  advocate  separates  the  material  from 
the  immaterial  circumstances,  and  the  judge  in 
his  charge  again  compresses  the  arguments  of 
the  .counsel,  so  that  much  of  what  has  been  said 
during  the  trial  might  as  well  have  been  omit- 
ted. AH  these  superfluous  ideas  were  remem^ 
bered  to  no  purpose.  An  evidence  sometimes, 
if  he  be  permitted,  would  tell  not  only  all  that 
he  remembers  of  the  circumstances  about  whick 
he  is  examined,  but  also  a  number  of  other 
circumstances,  which  are  casually  associated 
with  these  in  his  memory.  An  able  advocate 
rejects,  by  a  quickness  of  judgment  which  ap* 
pears  like  intuition,  all  that  is  irrelevant  to  his 
argument  and  his  cause ;  and  it  is  by  this  select 
tionthat  his  memory^  in  the  evidence  perhiaps^ 
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of  twenty  different  people,  is  able  to  retain  all 
that  i^  useful.  When  this  heterogeneous  mass 
of  evidence  is  classed  by  his  perspicuous  ar- 
rangement, his  audience  feel  no  difficulty  either, 
in  understanding  or  recollecting  all  which  had. 
before  appeared  confused.  Thus  the  exercise 
of  the  judgihent  saves  much  of  the  labour  of 
memory ;  kbour  which  is  not  merely  unneces- 
sary,  but  hurtful^  to  our  understanding. 

In  making  observations  upon  subjects  which 
are  new  to  us,  we  must  be  content  to  use  our 
memory  unassisted  at  first  by  our  reason ;  we 
must  treasure  up  the  ore  and  rubbish  together, 
foecstiise  we  cannot  immediately  distinguish  them 
from  each  other.  But  the  sooner  we  can  sepa* 
rate  them  the  better.  In  the  beginning  of  all 
experimental  sciences,  a  number  of  useless  par* 
tiiralars  istre  recorded,  because  they  are  not 
known  to  be  useless ;  when  from  comparing 
these  a  few  general  principles  are  discovered, 
the  memory  is  immediately  relieved,  the* judg- 
ment and  inventive  faculty  have  power  and 
liberty  to  work,  and  then  a  rapid  progress  and 
great  discoveries  are  made.  It  is  the  misfor* 
tune  of  those  who  first  cultivate  new  sciences, 
that  tlieir  memoty  is  overloaded  ;  but  if  those 
who  succeed  to  them  submit  to  the  same  sense* 
)e«9  drudgery,  it  is  not  their  misfortune,  but 
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their  fault*  Let  u6  look  over  the  hifttoiy  (^ 
those  who  have  made  discoveries  and  inveiN 
tions^  we  shall  perceive,  that  it  ha9  been  by 
rejecting  useless  ideas  that  they  have  first  clear** 
6d  their  way  to  truth.  Dr.  Prieatley's  Histories 
of  Vision  and  of  Electricity  are  as  useful  whm  w6 
consider  them  as  histories  of  the  human  mind# 
as  when  we  read  them  as  histories  of  scieooew 
Dr.  P.  has  published  a  catalogue  df  boohs*^ 
from  which  he  gathered  hid  materials.  The  pains, 
he  tells  us,  that  it  cost  him  to  compi^aaiid 
abridge  the  accounts  which  ingenious  men 
have  given  <^  their  own  experiments«  teach  us 
how  much  our  progress  in  real  knowledge  de^ 
pends  upon  rejecting  all  that  is  saperfluouifc 
When  Simonides  offered  to  teach  Th^niatoclea 
the  art  of  memory^  Themi^tOcles  answeredt 
^^  Rather  teach  me  the  art  of  forgetting :  fof  I 
^^  find  that  I  remember  much  that  I  had  betier 
••  forget,  and  forget^^  (coMequenthf)  "  some 
^'  things  which  I  wish  to  remmben^' 

When  any  discovery  or  invdatioR  is  eoiBpleted^ 
we  are  frequently  astooisbed  at  ils  obviotts  simr 
plicity.  The  ideas  necessary  to  the  discovery 
are  seldom  so  numerous  as  to  &tigue  our  me^ 
mory.    Memory  seems  to  have  been  ufiiefulto 

*  At  the  end  of  Uie  History  of  ViMG^ 
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mTentOTS  only  as  it  presented  a  few  ideas  in  a 
certain  happy  connexion,  as  it  presented  them 
faithfully  and  distinctly  to  view  in  the  proper 
moment.  If  we .  wish  for  examples  of  the 
conduct  of  the  understanding,  we  need  only  look 
ipto  Dr.  Franklin's  works.  He  is  so  free  from 
all  affectation,  he  lays  his  mind  so  fairly  before 
us,  that  he  is  perhaps  the  best  example  we  can 
select.  Those,  who  are  used  to  look  at  objects 
in  a  microscope,  say,  that  full  as  much  depends 
upon  the  objects  being  well  prepared  for  inspec- 
tion, as  upon  the  attention  of  the  observer,  or  the 
excellence  of  the  glass. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  us,  in  looking  over 
Doctor  Fiianklin's  works,  is  the  variety  of  his  ob*. 
dervatiOns  upon  different  subjects.  We  might 
imagine,  that  a  very  tenacious  and  powerful  me- 
mory tvas  necessary  to  register  all  these:  but  Dr. 
Franklin  informs  us,  that  it  was  his  constant 
practice  to  note  down  every  hint  as  it  occurred 
to  him;  he  urges  his  friends  to  do. the  same; 
he  observes,  that  there  is  aoaroely  a  day  passes 
without  our  tiearhig  or  seeing  something  which, 
if  properly  attended  to,  might  lead  to  useful 
discoveries.  By  thus  committing  his  ideas  to 
wiitiog,  hi^  mind  was  left  at  liberty  to  think. 
No  tOi&toMfdinary  effort  of  memary  was,  even 
upcyn-  the  greatest oiccasions,  requisite.  A  friend 
wrote  to  him  to  inquire  how  he  was  led  to  his 
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great  discovery  of  the  identity  of  lightning  and 
electricity ;  and  how  he  first  came  to  think  of 
drawing  down  lightning  from  the  cloud».  Dn 
Franklin  replies,  that  he  could  not  answer  bet- 
ter than  by  giving  an  extract  from  the  minutet 
he  used  to  keep  of  the  experiments  he  made^ 
with  memorandums  of  such  as  he  purposed  to 
make,  the  reasons  for  making  them,  and  the 
observations  that  rose  upon  them.  By  this  ex* 
tract,  says  Dr.  Franklin, .  you  will  see  that  the 
thought  was  not  so  much  an  out  of  the  way  one^ 
but  that  it  might  have  occurred  to  any  elec* 
trician.* 

.  When  the  idea»  are  arranged  in  clear  order, 
as  we  see  them  in  this  note,  the  analogy  or  in* 
duction  to  which  Dr.  Franklin  was  led  appears 
easy.  Why  then  had  it  never  been  .made  by 
any  other  person  }  Numbers  of  ingenious  men 

*  *'  Nov.  7,  1749.  Electrical  fluid  agrees  with  lightning 
''  in  thew!  particulars.  1.  Oiving  light.  2.  Colour  of  the  light. 
"  3.  Crooked  direction.  4.  Swift  ihotiod.  5.  Being  conducted 
f*  by  metals  6.  Crack  or  noise  in  expl<iding.  7,  Subsisting  is 
f'  water. or  ice*  8.  Rending  bodies  it  passes  through* 
"9.  Destroying  animaUi.  10.  Melting  metals«  1 1.  Firing 
"  inflammable  substances.  12.  Sulphurous  smelL  The 
"  electric  fluid  is  attracted  by  points.  We  do  liot  know 
*'  whether  this  property  is  in  lightning.  But'  since  they  agree 
"  in  all  the  particulars  wherein  we  can  already  compare  them, 
''  is  it  not  probable,  they  agree  likewise  in  this  ?  Let  the  cat<« 
"  periment  be  made/' 

Dr.  Franklin!s  Letters^  page  521V 
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were  at  this  time  intent  upon  electricity.  The 
ideas  which  were  necessary  to  this  discovery 
were  not  numerous  or  comph^cated.  We  may 
remark,  that  one  analogy  connecting  these  ob- 
servations together,  they  are  more  easily  recol- 
lected ;  and  their  being  written  down  for  a  parti- 
cular purpose,  on  which  Dr.  Franklin's  mind  wa$ 
intent,  must  have  made  it  still  easier  to  him  to 
retain  them. 

The  degree. of  memory  be  was  forced  to  em* 
ploy  is  thus  reduced  to  a  portion  in  which  few 
people  are  defective.  Now,  let  us  suppose, 
that  Dr.  Franklin,  at  the  time  he  wrote  his  me- 
morandum, had  fully  in  his  recollection  every 
previous  experiment  that  bad  ever  been  tried  on 
electricity  ;  and  not  only  these,  but  the  theories, 
'names,  ages,  and  private  history,  of  dl  the  men 
who  had  tried  these  experiments  ;  of  what  ad- 
vantage would  this  have  been  to  him  ?  He  must 
have  excluded  all  these  impertinent  ideas  suc- 
cessively as  they  rose  before  him,  and  he  must 
have  selected  the  fifteen  useful  observations, 
which  we  have  mentioned,  from  this  troublesome 
multitude.  The  chance  in  such  a  selection 
would  have  been  against  him;  the  time  em- 
ployed in  the  examination  and  rejection  of  all 
the  unnecessary  recollections  would  have  bees 
absolutely  wasted. 
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We  must  wish  that  it  were  in  our  power, 
when  we  m&ke  observations  upon  nature,  or 
when  we  read  the  reflections  of  others,  to  ar- 
range our  thoughts  so  as  to  be  ready  when  we 
wantto  reason  or  invent.  When  cards  are  dedt 
to  us,  we  can  sort  our  hand  according  to  the 
known  probabilities  of  the  game,  and  a  nenT 
arrangement  is  easily  made  when  we  hear  what 
is  trumps. 

In  collecting  arid  sorting'  observations,  Dr. 
Franklin  particularly  excelled;  (herefore  we 
may  safely  continue  to  take  him  for  our  example. 
Wherever  he  happened  to  be,  in  a  boat,  in  a  mitie^ 
in  a  printer's  shop,  in  a  crowded  city  or  in  the 
country,  in  Europe  or  America,  he  displ^  the 
eame  activity  of  observation.  When  any  things, 
however*  triflings  struck'  him  which  he  cotfld  not 
account  for,  he  never  rested  till  he  had  traced  thfe 
effect  to  its  cause.  Tl>us,  after  having  made  one 
remark,  he  had  fresh  motive  to  collect  fects,  ei- 
ther to  confirm  or  refute  an  hypothesis :  hi* 
observations  tending  consequently  to  some 
determinate  pui^ose,  they  were  arranged,  m 
the  moment  thfey  were  nfiade,  in  the  most 
commodiotis  manner,  both  for  his  memory 
and .  invention ;  they  were  arranged  eiflier 
according  to  their  obvious  analogies,  or  their 
relation  to   each  other  as  cause    and    effect. 
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He  had  two  ueeful  methods  of  judging  of  the 
val<iie  of  his  owb  ideas;  he  either  considered 
how  they  could  be  immediately  applied  to  prac- 
tical improvemaits  ia  the  arts,  or  how  they  could 
lead  to  the  sedation  of  any  of  the  great  problems 
in  aciem^% .  Here  we  must  again  observe,  that 
judgment  aaved  the  labour  of  memory.  A  per- 
son, who  sets  about  to  collect. facts  at  random, 
lis  little  better  than  a  magpie^  who  picks  up  and 
lays  by  any  odd  bits  of  moiiey  he  can  light  upon 
without  knowing  their  use.     ' 

Miscellaneous  observations  which  are  made 
by  those  who  have  no  philosophy  may  acciden- 
tally lead  to  something  .useful;  but  here  we 
admire  the  good  fortune,  and  nod  the  genius, 
of  the  individuals  who  make  such  discoveries : 
these  are  prizes  drawn  from  the  lottery  of  sci-  ** 
ence,  which  ought  not  to  seduce  us  from  the 
paths  of  sober  industry.  How  long  may  an  ob- 
servation fortunately  made,  cdntinue  to  be  use- 
less to  mankind^  merely  becs^use  it  has  not  been 
reasoned  upon !  The  trifling  obs^vation,  that 
a  straight  stick  appears  be»t  in  ws^er^  was  made 
vamY  hundred  years  before  the  reason  of  that 
appeartoce  was  discovered  !  The  invention  of 
the  telescope  might  have  been  made  by  any 
person  who  could  have  pursued  this  slight  obs^- 
vation  through  all  its  consequences. 

Having  now   defined,  or   rather    described, 

VOL^  II.  R. 
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what  we  mean  by  a  good  memory j  we  may 
cdnsider  how  the  memory  should  be  cultivated. 
In  children,  as  well  as  in  men,  the  strength  of 
that  habit,  or  perhaps  of  that  power  of  the  mind 
which  associates  ideas  together,  varies  consider- 
ably; It  is  probable,  that  this  difference  may 
depend  sometimes  upon  organization.  A  child 
who  is  born  with  any  defect  in  his  eyes  cannot 
possibly  have  the  same  pleasure  in  objects  of 
sight,  which  those  enjoy  who  have  strong  eyes  : 
ideas  associated  with  these  external  objects  are 
therefore  not  associated  with  pleasure,  and,  con- 
sequently, tbey  are  not  recollected  with  any 
sensations  of  pleasure.  An  ingenious  writer* 
supposes,  that  all  the  difference  of  capacity 
amongst  men  ultimately  depends  on  their  origi- 
nal power  of  feeling  pleasure  or  pain,  and  their 
consequent  different  habits  of  attention. 

When  there  is  any  defect  in  a  child's  organi- 
zation, we  must  have  recourse  to  physics,  and 
not  to  metaphysics ;  but  even  amongst  children,* 
who  are  apparently  in  the  full  possession  of  all 
their  senses,  we  see  very  different  degrees  of 
vivacity :  those  who  have  most  vivacity  seldom 
take  delight  in  repeating  their  ideas;  they  are 
more  pleased  with  novelty  than  |)rone  to  habit. 
Those,  on  the  contrary,  who  are  deficient  in  viva- 

*  Hehretius,  ''  Sur  TEsprit'^    , 
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tjity are  much  disposed  to  the  easy,  indolent  plea** 
sure  of  repetition  ;  it  costs  them  less  exertion  to 
say  or  do  the  same  thing  over  again,  than  to  at*- 
tempt  any  thing  new  ;  they  are  uniformly  good 
subjects  to  habit,  because  novelty  has  no  charmi 
to  seduce  their  attention* 
■  The  edtication  of  the  memory  in  these  two 
dassed  of  children  ought  not  to  be  the  same. — 
Those  who  are  disposed  to  repetition  should  not 
be  indulged  in  it,  because  it. will  increase  their 
indolence ;  they  should  be  excited  by  praise,-  by 
example,  by  sympathy,  and  by  all  the  strongest 
motives  that  we  can  emjiloy.  Their  iqterest  in 
every  thiiig  around  them  must  by  all  means  be 
inci'eased  t  when  they  show  eagerness  about  aiiy 
thing,  no  matter  whAt  it  is,  we  may  then  exercise 
their  memory  upon  that  subject  with  some  hppes 
of  success.  It  is  of  importance  that  they  should 
succeed  in  their  first  trials,  otherwise  they  will 
be  discouraged  from  repeating  their  attempts^ 
and  they  will  distrust  their  owii  memory  in 
future.  The  fear  of  not  remembering  will  oc- 
cupy, and  agitatCj  and  weaken,  their  minds ; 
they  should,  therefore,  be  animated  by  hope.  If 
they  fail,  at  all  events  let  them  not  be  reproach- 
ed; the  mortification  they  naturally  feel  is  suf- 
ficient; nor  should  they  be  left  to  dwellupon 
their  disappointment ;  they  should  have  a  fresh 
and  easier  trial  givfen  to  them,^  that  they  may 
R2 


^Govier  their  owii  ae^-fsop^p^cenqy  «^  eijcpeilU 
tiQpsly  06  possible.  It  |CD^y  bi6  fi^id.  tt)»t  thei? 
are  cbildBen  fd  s\xeh  a  sliigfis^  tepaperaipieiiti 
that  they  feel  bo  pleiteure  m  s^coess,  and  119 
mortiftcatioa  in  perpeiy^g  their  owp  menta} 
deficiencies.  There  ^fe  few  f^hildreo  of  tb)f 
4eacription,  scarcely  any,  perh^pst  whose*  de- 
fects havd  not  h^ea  iaci^e^sed  by  educatiop^ 
Exert jop  h^  been  madfs  sq  painful  to  them,  ths^t 
^t  length,  they  i^^w  sunk  into  ^p^thy,  or  sub* 
mitted  in  despair  to  tte  et^aal  piulishmept  of 
a^hame. 

The  Bustaken  notion,  (hat  the  naeiqoiry  must 
be  e^ercis^d  oply  in  books,  h^  been  often  &tal 
to  the  pupils  of  litefary  people.  We  reiaeni* 
ber  best  thqse  thipgs  whiich  inter^t  w  raost  ( 
ivhich  are  useful  to  us  in  coi\v^^ation ;  in  ow 
daily  husin^s)^  or  a^usemefit.  So  do  cbU4reii^ 
On  thes^  things  we  abtould  eKercise  l^eir  m^«> 
mory.  Tell  ^  boy,  y^ko  has  lost  his  top,  to 
Fem^mber  ^t  svch  a  pgrtie^lQr  ^n|e  to  pi|t  yQu 
in  nf^ind  of  it,  and  if  fa^  do^;,.  th|a^  yon  wiU 
give  hina  ^pother,  he  wilil  piro^ably  ifepieinber 
y/our  requesit$  aj%er  tbisj,  bietteir  thaa  yow  will 
'  yourself.  Afie^ tion^fite  children  will  ea^^y  e^<r 
tend  their  recoUe^ive  sf^qaories  ii^  %\ifi  Sfsrvice 
9f  their  firi^nds  and  cdrnpfi^ioi^s.  *'  Put  ipe  in 
M  nwnd  to  gifve  youf  friend  i^hfMi  h^  ask^4  for* 
i^  aqd  I  wiil  giY§  it  to  hi|n  i^yon  reip^eiBl^er  i| 


^  9A  die  ri^ht  i^rnt.^'  1%  ^\\X  h^  t^sst  f<$  tiiian^^' 
these  a&tir^  so  th^t  n^mytm&sni^^e^  ^^^  n^t  ca^ 
^ke,  shall  ^i)>p«ar  to  be  jtmt  motive  for  ikM 
ri^ueits.  The  ^tm  and  ptae6  shoutd^  be  pmw 
dilelf  fi;ii:ed^  diid  soiKi6thi^g^  slkou^ld-  be  chosen) 
whi^h'  n  tik^ly  «D  j^eii^ll  yo«#  r^oesK  irt:  thtd  ap^* 
pointed  liiQ^.  li^  ^6m  sajf^,  j^ut  me  m  mind  di 
sruufk  a  ttog:  tlie  i^iomeat  th^e-  dto«h)  ]/6^  i^ken^ 
i»tay  after'  dinner  ;  oi^  as^  sood  as-  oandltts  tim 
biOtfgkfiMo  llhe:ik>om<;  oii  wheii  Igo'by  sodiisp 
^hi^  te  our  walk  this  ev^lig :  he^  are  t^ia^ 
nleiitioded  whidh  will-  ifiudt^  as^St  the  young". 
r^Stt^libi«mc^ :  ^  ittOtxieiie  the  clol^is'takeai 
^Miray^  or  the  eandlies  come,  b^  will>  reedlletit,! 
firOM  a^ockl^v  ttaat  something  ia  ttp^be  d'one^' 
I^At  /n?  bas  something;  to  do  ;  a£kdr  pr^smxtiy  he* 
will  niaice  otftC-  wbac  thftt  som^tbi^g  i8« 
.  At  good  memoiy^  ibr  busiiiess  depends^  ii|>oii) 
ki^ls  wdi  arranged  associatiims.  The  m^ai  06 
bu»iifei»  m)B&e»  a&  ^$cial!  memory  for  himself 
Ou«  of  the  td'vsial:  oceum^iees  of  the  day;  anuoh 
tbe-bouni  asPtdey  paiffi^  recall  their  iteapective  00-r^ 
cmpations^  Childmn  can  acqiiirs'  these  habits^ 
vmy  ^Hy  'm  theii:^  education ;  they  are  eager  to* 
gfv^  idiei^  (TompanioQa  an  account^of  any  thing, ' 
tttey  hav«r  seen  or  heard  ;:  t^eir  tutorer  Sihoul<k 
beeome  thdr  compaiuon»,  and  encourage  themi^ 
by  sympathy,  tc^  ad<fressr  these  xiarrations  tot 
them%     Children  who  fcurget  their  lessons^  in 
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chronology,  and  their  pencertables,  can  relate 
with  perfect  accuracy  any  circumstances  which 
have  interested  tbeniselves.  This  shews  that 
there  is  no  deficiency  in  their  capacity.  Every 
one,  who  has  had  any  experience  of  the  pleasure, 
of  talking,  knows  how  intipiately  it  is  conne<;ted 
with  the  pleasure  of  being  listened  to.  The 
auditors,  consequently,  possess  supreme  power 
over  narrative  childhood,  without  usipg  any 
artifice,  by  simply  shewing  attention  to  well 
arranged,  ..and  well  recollected  narratives;  and 
ceasing  to  attend  when  the  young  orator's  me-* 
mory  and  story  become  confused,  he  will  natu- 
rally be  excited  to  arrange  his  ideas.  The  order 
of  iivie  is  the  first  and  easiest  principle  of  asso«. , 
elation  to  help  the  memory.  This,  till  young 
people  acquire  the  ideas  of  capse  and  effect,  will 
be  their  favourite  mode  of  arrangementl  Things 
that  happen  at  the  same  time ;  things  that  are 
said,  thoughts  that  have  occurred,  at  the  same 
time,  will  recur  to  the  mind  together*  We  may. 
observe,  that  ill-educated  people  continue 
through  life  to  remember  things  by  this  single 
association;  and,  cpnsequently,  there  is  an 
heterogeneous  collection  of  ideas  in  their  mind, 
which  have  no  rational  connexion  with  each 
other;  crowds  which  have  accidentally  met, and 
are  forced  to  live  for  ever  together. 
.  A  vulgar   evidence^   when  he  is  exan^inei) 
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about  his  memory  of  a  particular  fact,  gives,  aff 
a  reason  for  his  remembering  it,  a  relation  of  a. 
number  of  other  circumstances,  which  he  tells 
you  happened  at  the  same  time ;  or  be  calls  to 
witness  any  animate  or  inanimate  objects,  which 
he.  happened  to  see  at  the  same  time.  All  these 
things  are  so  joined  with  the  principal  fact  in 
his  mind^  that  his  remembering  them  distinctly, 
seems  to  him,'  and  he  expects  will  seem  to 
others,  demonstration  of  the  truth  and  accuracy 
of  his  principal  assertion.  When  a  lawyer  tells 
him  he  has  nothing  to  do  with  these  ideas,  he  is 
immediately  at  a  stand  in  his  narrative  ;  he  can 
recollect  nothing,  he  is  sure  of  nothing ;  he  has 
no  reason  to  give  for  his  belief,  unless  he  may 
say  that  it  was  Michaelmas-day  when  such  a 
thing  happened,  that  he  had  a  goose  for  dinner 
that  day,  or  that  he  had.  a  new  wig.  Those  who 
have  more  enlarged  minds,  seldom  produce 
these  strange  reasons  for  remembering  facts. 
Indeed,  no  one  can  reason  clearly,  whose  memory 
has  these  foolish  habit$ ;  the  iil-matched  ideaa 
are  inseparably  joineic],  and  they  imagine  there 
is  some  natural  conoexioji  between  th^m.  Hence 
arise  those  obsldnate  prejudices,  which  no  mrgUr 
meats  can  vanquii^h. 

To  prevent  children  .from  arguing  ill,  we 
must  therefore  take  care,  in  exercisin^g  their 
memory,  to  discourage  thenpi  \n  tl^is  methpd  of 
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proTing^  that  they  r^nemberooe  thing  by  telling 
*  us  a  number  of  others  which  happened  at  the 
same  time ;  rather  let  tfa^m  be  excited  to  bdting 
their  reasoniDg  feculty  into  play  in  support  of 
their  memory.  Suppose,  for  instanc^^  that  a 
child  has  mislaid  his  hat^  and  was  trying;  to  ren 
collect  where  he  had  pnt  it*  He  first  Hiay 
recollect,'  from  the  assocmtion*  of  time,  thaJk  he 
had  the  hat  the  last  time  he  went  out ;  hut 
when  he  wants  to  recollect  when  that  time  waa, 
he  had  better  go  back,  if  he  ean^  to  his  motiv^i 
feo:  going  out :  this  one  idea  will  bring  a  numfaetf 
of  others  in  right  order  into  his  mind.  He  wenit 
out,  suppose,  to  fetch  his  kite,  which  be  was 
^raid  would  be  wetted  by  a  shower  of  rain; 
then  the  boy  recollecta>  that  his  hat  must  havtt 
been  wetted  by  the  same  i'aio,  and  that  when  he 
came  in,  instead  of  hanging  it  op  in  its  uaualr 
place,  it  was  put  befere  the  fire  to  be  dned«. 
What  fire?  is  the  next  question,  &c. 

Such  an  instance  as  this  may  appear  very 
trivial  ;  but  children,  whose  mincb  are  welt 
managed  about  trifles,  will  retain  good  habits 
when  they  are  to  think  about  matters  of  eoase* 
cixience.  By  exercising  the  memory  in  tliia 
manner  about  things,  instead  of  about  booka 
and  lessons,  we  shall  not  disgust  and  tire  our 
pupils,  nor  shall  we  givcl  the  false  notion,  that- 
all  knowledge  is  acquired  by  reading. 
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Long  befbre  children  iread  ftiDendy  for  tbedt 
own  amusement,  tliey  Hke  to  faesor'^otbers  lead 
ftlotui  to  them,  because  they  have  theoi  the 
e&tertai«»ikeat  wttiMut  the  kbour.  We  may 
exercise  their  memory  by  »kisng  lea  an'  dccou^nk 
of  wbftt  they  have  heascL  But  let  tbem  ne^ee 
be  required  to  repeat  in  the  woidar  of  the  book; 
or  e^en :  t&  preserre  .  the  same  ttrangememit ; 
let  them  speak  in  words  of  their  own,  mad 
arrange  tbeir  ideas^  to  tbeir  own  pbm ;  tfam  will 
exercise -at  once  their  jud|gmfint>  ittveution,  and 
memory. 

'^  Try  if  you  can  explain  to  me  what. I  havQ 
*•  just  been  explaining  to  you/^  ^  sensible  totot 
will  frequently  say  to  kis>  pupils;  and  he  will 
suffer  tbetn  to  explain  in  a  diffisrenit  inonn^c 
from  himself;  he  will  only  reqfuire  the»k  toi 
fqmember  what  is  essential  to  the  expl^mtion.. 
In  such  repetitions  as  these  the  mind  is  acti^^e,. 
therefore  it  wiH  strengthen  and  improve. 

Chitdren  are  all,  more  or  lesai^  pleased  witb. 
the  percep4)ion  of  resemblances  and  of  wdogy. 
This  propensity  assists  us  much  m  t\»  ^ttteins^ 
tion  of  the  memory;  hut  it  must  be  managedl 
with  discretions  or  it  will  iqijure  the  othet' 
powers  of  the  understandings  Thate  ia  in  some» 
mindsr  a  ftitile  love  of  tracing  anategi^,  which 
teads  to  snperstidiiony  to  fabe  leasoniDg^  and; 
jfelse  taste.     The  quick  pnrceptioo  of  resell!" 
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blatices  is  in  other  miods  productiye  of  ffit, 
poetic   genius,  and  scientific  invention.     The 
difference  between  these  two  classes  depends 
tipon  this,    the  one  has  more  judgment,  and 
more  the  habit  of  using  it  than  jthcf  other.     Chil- 
dren who  are  pleased  by  trifling  coincidences, 
by  allusions,  and  similitudes,  shoukl  be  taught 
with  great  care  to  i^ason :  when  once  they  per- 
ceive the  pleasure  of  demonstration,  they  will 
hot  be  contented  with  the  inaccuracy  of  common 
analogies*     A  tutor  is  often  tempted,  to  teach 
pupils  who  are  fond  of  allusions  by  means  of 
them,  because  he  finds  that  they  remember  well 
whatever  suits  their  taste  for  resemblances.    By 
following  the  real  analogies  between  different 
drts  and  sciences,  and  making  use  of  the  know- 
ledge children  have  on  one  subject  to  illustrate 
another, '  we  may  at  once  amuse  their  fancy, 
and  cultivate    their  memory   with    advantage. 
Ideas  laid  up  in  this  manner  will  recur  in  the 
same  order,  and  will  be  ready  for  further  use. 
When  two  ideas  are  remembered  by  their  mutual 
connexion,  surely  it  is  best  that  they  should 
both  of  them  be  substantially  useful ;  and  not 
that  one  should  attend  merely  to  answer  for  the 
appearance  of  the  other. 

As  men  readily  remember  those  things  which 
are  every  day  useful  to  them  in  business,  what 
relates  to  their  amusemrats,  or  to  their  Jfovourite 
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tastes  in  arts,  sciences,  or  in  literature;  so  cbiU 
dren  find  no'  difficulty  in  remembering  every 
thing  which  mixes  daily  with  their  Kttle  plea- 
sures. They  value  knowledge,  which  is  useful 
and  agreeable  to  them,  as  highly  as  we  do ;  hut 
they  consider  only  the  presient,  and  we  take  the 
^future  into  our  estimate.  Chiidreu  feel  no  inte- 
lest  in  half  the  things  that  are  committed,  with 
the  mo$t  solemn  recommendations,  to  the  care 
of  their  memory.  It  is  in  vain  to  tell  them, 
^' You  must  remember  ^imtA  a  things  because  it 
♦'  will  be  useful  to  you  when  you  grow  up  to 
^^  be  a  man.^^  The  child  feels  like  a  child,  and 
has  no  idea  of  what  he  may  feel  when  he  growsi 
up  to  be  a  man.  He  tries  to  remember  .what 
he  i«  desired,  perhaps,  because  he  w'ishes  to 
please  his  wiser  friends;  but  if  the  ideas  are 
remote  from  his  every-day  business,  if  nothing 
iiecall  them  but  voluntary  exertion,  and  if  he: 
be  obliged  to  abstract  his  little  iaoul  from  every 
thing  it  holds  dear  before  he  can  recpllect  his 
lessons,  they  will  have  no  hold  upon  his  me* 
mory  ;  he  will  feel  that  recollection  is  too  ope- 
fose,  and  he  will  enjoy  none  of  the  "  plea^res 
"  of  memory  .^^ 

To  induce  children  to  exercise  their  memory, 
we  must  put  them  in  situations  where  they  may 
l>e  imn^ediately  rewarded  for  their  exertion; 
we  must  create  an  interest  in  their  minds;   no-* 
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thing  Qhmteresting  is  long  remembered.  In  t 
large  and  litetary  femity,  it  wiU  not  be  diifiiicii^fl 
to  iovent  occupations  for  cbitdmn,  which  may 
exercise  afi  their  Acuities.  £ven  the  eonveiw* 
fkm  of  9ufeh  a  family  wiH  create  m  their  tnindtf 
a  desire  for  knowkdjge ;  what  they  bear  will 
,  recall  to  their  naemory  wha4)  t^y  read ;  and  if 
tbe^  are  encouraged  to  take  »  restsonaible  dhdre 
i»  ^nversationy  they  witt  ac^uive  the  habit  of 
liMening  to  erery  thhvg  ^at  others  say.  By  per-' 
mittiwg  ehiklren'tatalk  freeiyof  what  th^y  pea(( 
we  are  moro  Kkely  to  Improve  their  memory  for 
k>ok9,  than  by  exacting  from  thenv  fermaf 
iepetitions  of  kssons. 

I>r.  Johnson,  M^ka  is  said  to  baive  had  an  un^ 
commonly  good  memory,  tells  us^  thal^  whew 
kfe  wa&  a  boy,  he  used,  after  he  had  accpiiiMl 
any  fresh  knowledge  from  his  books,  to  ran 
and  tell  it  to^  an^  old  woman  of  wh<«  ke^  wa9 
tpery  fond.  TUs  exei^ise  was  so  agreeable^  M 
kim,  tha«  it^  imprinted  what  he  read  upoa  kik 
memory. 

La  Gaucberie,  one  of  the  preceptors  of  Hemy 
IV,  having  fou-nd  that  he  had  tado'witba  yo«iig' 
prince  of  an  impatient  mind,  and  active  genius, 
little  suite*  to  sedent^  studies,  instead  of  eom- 
pelfin^  bis^  pupiP  «o  i>ead,  taught  him*by  iwsanif 
of  conversation*:  anecdotes  of  keroes>  and  tkv- 
wise  siiyings  of  aneieat  p&ilt>doi^r8'  wene  ifautf 
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imprinted  upon  the  mind  of  this  prince.  It  is 
mid,  that  Henry  IV.  applied  in  his  subsequent 
)iie  all  the  knowledge  he  had  acquired  in  this 
manner  so  happily,  that  learned  men  were  sur* 
prised  at  his  memory.* 

By  these  observations  we.  by  no  means  w^ould 
insinuate,  that  application  to  books  is  unneces- 
sary. We  are  sensible  that  accurate  knowledge 
jupon  any  subject  cannot  be  acquired  by  super- 
jBcial  conversation,  that  it  can  be  obtained  only 
by  patient  application.  But  we  piean  to  point 
out,  that  an  early  taste  for  literature  may  be  ex- 
cited in  children  by  conversation,  and  that  their 
memory  should  be  first  cultivated  in  the  manner 
which  will  give  them  the  least  pain.  When 
there  is  motive  for  application,  and  when  habits 
of  industry  have  been  gradually  acquired,  we 
may  securely  trust,  that  our  pupils  will  com- 
plete their  own  education.  Nor  should  we  have 
reason  to  fear,  that  those  who  have  a  good  me- 
mory for  all  other  thiugs,  should  not  be  able  to 
retain  all  that  is  worth  remembering  in  books. 
Children  should  never  be  praised  for  merely  re- 
membering exactly  what  they  read,  they  should 
be  praised  for  selecting  with  good  sense  what 
is  worth  their  attention,  and  for  applying  what 
they  remember  to  useful  purposes. 

*  Se«  preface  to  L'Esprit  des  Romainft  considece. 
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We  have  observed  how  much  the  habit  a( 
inventing  increases  the  wish  for  knowledge,  and 
increases  the  interest  men  take  in  a  humbef  of 
ideas,  which  are  indifferent  to  uncultivated  and 
indolent  peopl^.  It  is  the  same  with  children. 
Children  who  invent,  exercise  their  memory 
with  pleasure,  from  the  immediate  sense  of 
utility  and  success.  A  piece  of  knowledge, 
which  they  lay  by  in  their  minds  with  the  hopes 
of  making  use  of  it  in  some  future  invention, 
they  have  more  motives  for  remembering,  than 
^hat  they  merely  learn  by  rote,  because  they 
are  commanded  to  do  so  by  the  voice  of  autho* 
rity. 

A  recoUective  memory  of  books  appears  early 
in  children  who  are  not  overwhelmed  with  them; 
if  the  impressions  made  upon  their  minds  be 
distinct,  they  will  recur  with  pleasure  to  the 
memory  when  similar  ideas  are  presented. 

July  1796.    S heard  his  father  read  Sir 

Brook  Boothby^s  excellent  epitaph  upon  Alger- 
non Sidney ;  the  following  lines  pleased  the  boy 
particularly: 

"  Approach,  contemplate  this  immortal  name; 

''  Swear  on  this  shrine  to  emulate  his  fame; 

'*  To  dare,  like  him,  e'en  to  thy  latest  breath, 

•'  Contemning  chains,  and  poverty,  and  death/' 

S — ^'s  father  asked  him  why  he  liked  these 
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lines,  and  whether  they  put  him  in*  mind  of  any 
thing  that  he  had  heard  before?  S—  said, 
"  It  puts  me  in  mind  of  Hamilcar^s  making  his 
*'  son  Hannibal  swear  to  hate  the  Romans,  and 
*'  love  his  countrymen  eternally.  But  I  like 
"  this  much  better.  I  think  it  was  exceedingly 
"  foolish  and  wrong  of  Hamilcar  to  make  hi* 
"  son  swear  always  to  hate  the  Romans.*' 

Latin  lessons  are  usually  so  very  disagreeable 
to  boys,  that  they  seldom  are  pleased  with  any 
allusions  to  them ;  but  by  good  management 
in  a  tutor,  even  these  lessons  may  be  associated 
with  agreeable  ideas.  Boys  should  be  encou- 
raged to  talk  and  think  about  what  they  learn 
in  Latin,  as  well  as  what  they  read  in  English  ; 
they  should  be  allowed  to  judge  of  the  charac- 
ters described  in  ancieiit  authors,  to  compare 
them  with  our  present  ideas  of  excellence,  and 
thus  to  make  some  use  of  their  learning.  It 
will  then  be  not  merely  engraved  upon  their 
memory  in  the  form  of  lessons,  it  will  be  mingled 
with  their  notions  of  life  and  manners ;  it  will 
occur  to  them  when  they  converse,  and  when 
they  act;  they  will  possess  the  admired  talent 
for  classical  aillusion,  as  well  as  all  the  solid 
advantages  of  an  unprejudiced  judgment.  It  is 
not  enough  that  gentlemen  should  be  masters 
of  the  learned  languages,  they  must  know  how 
to  produce  their  knowledge  without  pedantry 
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br  affectation.  The  memory  Hiay  in  taia  be 
stored  with  clas&ical  precedents,  unless  4hese  caa 
be  brought  into  use  in  speaking  or  writing 
without  tfa€  parade  of  dull  citation,  or  formal 
intpoduction.  ^^Sir,"  said  Dr.  Johi^soa,  to  some 
prosing  toimentor,  "  I  would  rather  a  man 
^^  would  knock  me  down,  than  begia  to  talk  to 
"  me  of  the  Punic  wars/^  A  public  speaker, 
who  rises  in  the  House  of  Commons,  with  pe^ 
dantry  {H'opense  to  quote  Latin  or  Greek,  is 
coughed  or  laughed  down  ;  but  the  beautiful, 
unpremeditated,  classical  allusions  of  Burke  or 
Sheridan,  sonietimes  conveyed  in  a  single  word, 
seize  the  imagination  irresistibly. 

Since  we  perceive,  that  memory  is  chiefly 
useful  as  it  furnishes  materials  for  invention, 
and  that  invention  can  greatly  abridge  the 
mere  labour  of  accumulation,  we  must  examine 
how  the  inventive  faculty  can  be  properly 
exercised.  The  vague  precept,  of  cultivating 
the  memory  and  invention  of  young  people  at 
the  same  time,  will  not  inform  parents  how 
tjhis  is  to  be  accomplished  ;  we  trust,  therefore, 
that  we  may  be  permitted,  contrary  to  the  cus- 
tom of  didactic  writers,  to  illustrate  a  general 
precept  by  a  few  examples  ;  and  we  take  these 
examples  from  real  life,  because  we  apprehend, 
that  fictions,  however  ingenious, .  will  never 
advance  the  science  of  education  so  vosa^h  as^ 
simple  experiments* 
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No  elaborate  theory  of  invention  shall  here 
(alarm  parents.  It  is  a  mistake,  to  suppose  that 
the  inventive  faculty  can  be  employed  only  on 
important  subjects  ;  it  can  be  exercised  in  the 
most  trifling  circumstances  of  domestic  life.— 
Scarcely  any  family  can  be  so  unfortunately 
situated^  that  they  may  not  employ  the  inge- 
nuity of  their  children  without  violent  exertion, 
or  any  grand  apparatus.  Let  us  only  make  use 
of  the  circumstances  which  happen  every  hour. 
Children  are  interested  in  every  thing  that  w 
going  forward*  Building,  or  planting,  or  con- 
versation, or  reading;  they  attend  to -every 
thing,  and  from  every  thing  might  they,  with  a 
little  assistance,  obtain  instruction.  Let  their 
useful  curiosity  be.  encouraged;  let  them  make 
a  part  of  the  general  sodiety  of  the  family,  in- 
stead of  being  treated  as  if  they  had  neither 
senses  nor  understanding.  When  any  thing  is 
to  be  done,  let  tbem  be  asked  to  invent  the  best 
way  of  doing  it*  When  they  see  that  their  in- 
ventio];ii  becomes  immediately  useful,  they  will 
take  pleasure  in  £xerting  themselves. 

June  4th,  1796.  A  lady,  who  had  been  rul- 
ing penciUlines  for  a  considerable  tin^e,complain'> 
ed  of  its  being  a  tiresome  operation ;  and  she 
wished  that  a  quick  and  etoy  way  of  doing  it 
could  be  invented.  Somebody  present  said  they 
had  seen  pensforrulingmusic-books,  which  ruled 

VOL.  II.  S  , 
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four  lines  at  a  time;  and  it  was  asked,  whether 
a  leaden  rake  could  not  be  made  to  ruleashie^ 
of  paper  at  once. 

Mr.  ■ -  said,  that  he  thought  such  a  pen*  . 

cil  would  not  rule  well ;  and  be  called  to  S- -^ 

(the  same  boy  we  mentioned  before)  and  asked 
him  if  he  could  invent  any  method  of  doing  the 
business  better.  S — —  took  about  a  quarter  of 
an  hoiir  to  consider ;  and  he  then  described  a  little 
machine  for  ruling  a  shecH:  of  ^aper  at  a  single 
stroke,  which  his  father  executed  for  bim»  It 
succeeded  well,  and  this  succei^s  was  the  best 
reward  he  could  have. 

June  8th,  1796.    Mr, ~  was  balanc<^ 

ing  a  pair  of  scales  very  exactly,  in  which  he 
was  going  to  weigh  aome  opium  ;  this  led  to  a 
conversation  upon  scales  and  weighing*  Some 
one  said,  that  the  dealers  in  diamonds  must 
have  very  exact  scales,  as  the  diflFerence  of  a 
grain  makes  such  a  great  difierence  in  their 
value.     S  was  very  attentive  to  this  c(m* 

veusation.  M-  ■  '  told  him,  that  jewellers 
always,  if  they  can,  buy  diamonds  when  the 
air  is  light,  and  sell  them  when  it  is  heavy. 

S did  not  understand  the  reason  of  thia, 

till  his  father,  explained  to  him  the  general 
principles  of  hydrostatics,  and  shewed  him  a 
few  experiments  with  bodies  of  different  spe^ 
cific  gravity :  tiliese  experiments  w^re  distinctly 
imderstood  by  every  body  present.    The.  boy 
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then  obsenred,  thskt  it  was  not  hit  of  the  jew^ 
i^Uem  to  buy  and  sell  in  this  manner  ^  they  should 
not,  s»id  he«  use  <Ae^  weights*  Diamonds 
sliotild  be  the  weights.  Diamonds  should  be 
weighed  against  diamonds. 

November,  1795.  One  <Jay  after  dinner,  the 
candles  had  been  left  for  some  time  without  be«i 
ing  snuffed ;  and  Mr.  — —  said  he  wished  candles 
do^ld  be  cnade  which  would  liot  riequire  snuffing. 

Mrs.  ♦^♦♦♦♦♦**»***  the«gbtof  .©»**i«g  thi 
wick  into  sereral  pieces  before  it  iwns  pm  inter 
tbe  candle,  that  so^  when  k  butned  x)own  to 
the  divisions,  the  wick  might  fall  off.   M'^M^f  ■*> 
thought  that  the  wick  might  be  tied  tight  liound 
at  intervals,  before  it  wa9  put  into  the  candi«f  ;^ 
that  when  it  burned  down  to  the  places  wbene^ 
it  was  tied,  it  would  snap  off;  bii4  Mr.-..i.-  ,   ■  n 
objected,  that  the    candle  wo«ild  most   likely 
go  out  when  it  had  burned  dowti  to  her  kndis^ 
it  ^as  then  proposed,  to  s^nd  a  stream  of  oxy^ 
gene  through   the  candle   instead  of  a  wick/ 
M  ai^ked  if  some  substance  might  not  bs^ 

used  for  wicks  which  should  burn  into  powdei^ 
and  fly  off  or  sublime^  Mr.  *— —-  smifed  at 
lihis,  and  said,  ^^  Seme  subs€(mce  /  some  AnW  of 
^  mr ;  9ome  ehemkofl  mixiufe  !  A  personr  igno* 
^  rant  of  chemistry  always  ts&s  of,  as  an  igno- 
^  pant  person  in  mechanicks:  ^ways  says^,  *  Oh  ! 
^  yo«  can  do  it  som^iow  with  a  spfing/* 

S2 
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>  As  the  company  could  not  immediately  dis^ 
cover  any  way  of  making  candles  which  should 
not  require  to  be  snuffed,  they  proceeded  to 
invent  ways  of  putting  out  a  candle  at  a  certain 
time  without  haiids.  The  younger  part  of  the 
company  had  hopes  of  solving  this  problem, 
and  every  eye  was  attentively  fixed  upon  the 
candle. 

.  **How  would  you  put  it  out,  S— -?'^  said. 
Mr.  ■'  ■  ■  .'  &*— ^  said,  that  if  a  weight,  a 
very  little  lighter  than  the  extinguisher,  were 
tied  to  a  string,  and  if  the  string  were  put  over 
a  pulley,  and  if  the  extinguisher  were  tied  to 
the  other  end  of  the  string,  and  the  candle  put 
exactly  under  the  extinguisher ;  the  extin- 
guisher would  move  very,  very  gently  down, 
and  at  last  put  out  the  candle. 

Mr.  '  observed,  that  whilst  it  was  putting 
out  the  candle  there  would  be  a  disagreeable 
smell,  because  the  extinguisher  would  be  a 
considerable  time  moving  very^  very  gently  down 
over  the  candle,  after  the  candle  had  begun  to 
go  out. 

C—  (a  gijrl  of  twelve  years  old)  spoke  nestf. 
*<  I  would  tie  an  extinguisher  to  one  end  of  a 
^.^  thread.  I  would  put  this  string  through  a 
^'  pulley  fastened  to  the  ceiling ;  the  other  end 
^'  of  this  string  should  be  fastened  to  the  middle 
^^  of  another  thread,  which  should  be  strained 
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'^  betwelsn  two  posts  set  upright  on  each  side 
*'  of  the  candle,  so  as  that  the  latter  string  may 
*^  lean'  against  the  candle  at  any  distance  you 
•*  want  below  the  flame.  When  the  candle 
•*  burns  down  to  this  string,  it  will  burn  it  in 
"  two,  and  the  extinguisher  will  drop  upon  the 
**  caddie." 

This  is  the  exact  description  of  the  weaver^s 
alarm,  mentioned  in  the  Philosophical  Transact 
tions,  which  C— i —  had  never  seen  or  heard  of. 

Mr.  P-.^  now  shewed  us  the  patent  extin- 
guisher, which  was  much  approved  of  by  all  the 
rival  inventors. 

It  is  very  useful  to  give  children  problems 
which  have  already  b^en  solved,  because  they 
can  immediately  compare  their  own  imperfect 
ideas  with  successful  inventions,  which  have 
actually  been  brought  into  real  use.  We  know 
beforehand  what  ideas  are  necessary  to  complete 
the  invention,  and  whether  the  pupil  has  all 
the  necessary  knowledge.  Though  by  the  cour* 
tesy  of  poetry,  a  creative  power  is  ascribed  to 
inventive  genius,  yet  we  must  be  convinced, 
that  no  genius  can  invent  without  materials. 
Nothiijg  can  come  of  nothing.  Invention  is 
the  new  combination  of  materials.  We  must 
judge  in  general  of  the  ease  or  difficulty  of 
any  invention,  either  by  the  number  of  ideas 
necessary  to  be  combineds  or  by  the  dissimilarity^ 
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m  analogy  of  those  ideas.  In  giving  any  pro- 
blem to  children,  we  should  not  only  consider 
whether  they  know  all  that  is  necessary  upofi 
the  subject,  but  also,  whether  that  knowledge  ii» 
sufficiently  familiar  to  their  minds,  whether 
circumstances  are  likely  to  recall  it,  and  wbethet 
they  have  a  perfectly  qlear  idea  of  the  thing  t6 
be  done.  By  considering  all  these  particulars^ 
we  may  pretty  nearly  proportion  our  questions 
to  the  capacity  of  the  pupil ;  and  we  may  lead 
his  mind  on  step  by  step  from  obvious  to  intri- 
cate inventions.    , 

July  30th,  1796.  Ir— ,  who  was  just  re- 
turned from  Edinburgh,  and  had  take^  down, 
ID  two  large  volumes,  Dr.  Black's  leeturea,  used 
to  read  to  us  part  of  them,  for  about  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  every  morning  after  breakfast.  He 
was  frequently  interrupted  (which  interruptions 
he  bore  with  heroic  patience)  by  Mr.  — "^'s 
explanations  and  comments.  When  he  camd 
to  the  expansive  power  of  steam,  and  to  thd 
description  of  the  different  steam^enginea  which 
have  been  invented,  Mr.  **--«^  stppped  to  ask 
B,^  C^  and  S,  to  describe  the-  steamrcngine  in 
•hei¥  own  words.  They  all  deseiibed  it  in  sxtch 
manner  as  to  shew,  that  they  clearly  understood 
the  principle  of  the^  machine.  Ooly  the  general 
principle  had  been  explained  to  them.  L-rw^, 
O^er  having  read,  the  descriptioiii  of  Sairac^* 
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and  Newcometi's  steaiii«*engines,  was  beginning 
to  read  the  description  of  that  invented  by  Mr. 

Watt ;  but  Mr. stopped  hitn,  that  he  might 

try  whether  any  person  present  could  inveQt  it. 
Mr.  E — ^  thus  stated  the  difficulty.  "  In  the 
"  old  steam-engine,  cold  water,  you  ktiow,  is 
^^  thrown  into  the  cylinder  to  condense  the 
^  steam;  but,  in  condensing  the  steam,  the  cold 
^^  water  at  the  same  time  cools  the  cylinder. 
*'  Now  the  cylinder  must  be  heated  again  before 
V^  it  can  be  filled  with  steam ;  for  till  it  is  heated 
"  it  will  condense  the  steam.  There  is,  conse- 
^^  quently,  a  great  waste  of  heat  and  fuel.  How 
^'  can  you  condense  the  steam  without  cooling 
♦'the  cylinder?" 

S .  *'  Let  down  a  cold  tin  tube  into  the 

♦♦  cylinder  when  you  want  to  condense  th<^  steam, 
♦♦  and  draw  it  up  again  as  soon  as  the  steam  is 
'♦  condensed ;  or,  if  you  could,  put  a  cylinder 
"  of  ice  up  the  great  tube.*^ 

Some  of  the  company  Hsked,  if  an  horizontal 
plate  of  cold  metal,  made  to  slide  up  the  inside 
of  the  cylinder,  would  condense  the  steam.  The 
edges  of  the  plate  only  would  touch  the  cylin- 
der ;  the  sutfiice  of  th^  plate  might  condense  the 
steam. 

"  But,^^  said  Mr.  E— ,  "  how  can  you  in- 
*'  troduce  and  withdraw  it  V^ 

C— *—  (a  girl  of  18)  then  said,  "  I  would  put 
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^^  a  cold  vessel  to  condense  the  steam  at  the  top 
**  of  the  cylinder/^ 

Mr.  E .  "  So  as  to  touch  the  pylinder,  do 

"  you  mean  ?^^ 

C— — .  "  No,  not  sp  as  to  touch  the  cylinder, 
.*'  but  at  some  distance  from  it.^^ 

Mr.  E-  "— .  "  Then  the  cold  air  would  rush 
"  Into  the  cylinder  whilst  the  steam  was  passing 
"  from  the  cylinder  to  your  condenser.*^ 

Cf.,*— ^.  *^  But  I  would  cover  in  the  cold 
^^  vessel,  and  I  would  cover  in  the  passage  to 
"  it.^>  , 

Mr.  E.— * — r.  **  I  have  the  pleasure  of  inform-' 
'*  ing  you,  that  you  have  re-invented  part  of  the 
"  great  Mr.  Watt's  improvement  on  the  steam-* 
**  engine.  You  see  how  it  facilitates  invention, 
"  to  begin  by  stating  the  difficulty  clearly  to  the 
*♦  mind.  This  is  what  every  practical  inventor 
•*  does  when  he  invents  in  mechanicks.^^ 

To  the  good-natured  reader  we  need  offer  no 
apology,  to  the  ill-natured  we  dare  attempt 
none,  for  introducing  these  detailed  views  of 
the  first  attempts  of  young  invention.  They  are 
not  exhibited  as  models,  either  to  do  honour  to 
the  tutor  or  his  pupils ;  but  simply  to  shew  how 
the  mind  may  be  led,  from  the  easiest  steps,  to 
what  are  supposed  to  be  difficult  in  education. 
By  imagining  ourselves- to  be  in  the  same  situa- 
tion with  children,  we  may  gu?i|s  what  things 
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are  difficult  to  them ;  and  if  we  can  recollect  the* 
course  of  our  own  minds  in  acquiring  know^ 
ledge,  or  in'  inventing,  we  may  by  retracing  the 
same  steps  instruct  others.  The  order  that  is 
frequently  followed  by  authors,  in  the  division 
and  subdivision  of  their  elementary  treatises,  is 
not  always  the  best  for  those  who  are  to  learn. 
Such  authors  are  usually  more  intent  upon  prov-» 
ing  to  the  learned  that  they  understand  their  sub* 
jectt  than  upon  communicating  their  knowledge 
to  the  ignorant.  Parents  and  tutors  must,  there- 
fore, supply  familiar  oral  instruction,  and  those 
simple,  but  essential  explanations,  which  books 
disdain,  or  neglect  to  give.  And  there  is  this 
advantage  in  all  instruction  given  in  conversa- 
tion, that  it  can  be  made  interesting  by  a  thou- 
sand little  circumstances,  which  are  below  the 
dignity  of  didactic  writers.  Gradually  we  may 
proceed  from  simple  to  more  complicated  contri- 
vances. The  invention  of  experiments  to  deter- 
mine a  theory,  or  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  an  as- 
sertion, must  be  particularly  useful  to  the  under- 
standing. Any  person,  who  has  attended  to  ex- 
periments in  chemistry  and  natural  philosophy, 
must  know  that  invention  can  be  as  fully  and 
elegantly  displayed  upon  these  subjects  as  upon 
any  in  the  fine  arts  or  literature.  There  is  one 
great  advantage  in  scientific  invention,  it  is  not 
dependent  upon  capricious  taste  for  its  reward. 
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The  bedtity  and  elegance  of  a  poem  nay  be  dis* 
puted  by  a  thousand  amateurs  ;  t^ere  can  be  but 
one  opinion  about  the  truth  of  a  discovery  in 
science. 

Independently  of  all  ambition,  there  is  consi** 
derable  pleasure  in  the  pursuit  of  experimental 
knowledge.  Children,  before  they  are  yet  fools 
to  fame,  enjoy  this  substantial  pleasure*  Nor 
are  we  to  suppose  that  children  have  not  capa^ 
cities  for  such  pursuits :  they  are  peculiarly  suit- 
ed to  their  capacity.  They  love  to  see  experi- 
ments tried,  and  to  try  them.  They  shew  this 
disposition  not  only  wherever  they  are  encou- 
raged, but  wherever  they  are  permitted  to  shew 
it :  and  if  we  compare  their  method  of  reasoning 
with  the  reasonings  of  the  learned,'  we  shall 
sometimes  be  surprised.  They  have  no  prejudi- 
ces, therefore  they  have  the  complete  use  of  all 
their  senses ;  they  have  few  ideas,  but  those  few 
are  distinct ;  they  can  be  analysed  and  compared 
with  ease;  children,  therefore,  judge  and  in-' 
vent  better  in  proportion  to  their  knowledge  than 
most  grown  up  people. 

Doctor  Hooke  observes,  that  a  sensible  man, 
in  solving  any .  philosophical  problem,  should 
always  lean  to  that  side  which  is  opposite  to  his 
fevourite  taste.  A  chemist  i^  disposed  to  ac-» 
count  foT  every  thing  by  chenrical  means ;  a  geo- 
metrieian  is  inclined  to  solve  every  proUem  geo* 
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metrieally ;  and  a  inech)Einick  accounts  for  all  the 
phenomena  of  nature  by  the  laws  of  mechanism. 
This  undue  bias  upon  the  minds  of  ingenious 
people  has  frequently  rendered  their  talents  less 
useful  to  mankind.  It  is  the  duty  of  those  who 
educate  ingenious  children,  to  guard  against  this 
0peeies  of  scientific  insanity. 

There  are  prejudices  of  another  description, 
which  are  fatal  to  inventive  genius ;  some  of 
the^e  Ate  Usually  found  to  attend  ignorance,  and 
others  sometimes  adhere  to  the  learned.  Ignoyrant 
people,  if  they  possess  any  d^ee  of  invention, 
are  so  confident  in  their  own  abilities,  that  they 
will  not  take  the  pains  to  inquire  what  others 
have  thought  or  done ;  they  disdain  all  general 
principles,  and  will  rather  scramble  through  som^e 
bye^path  of  their  own  striking  out,  than  conde- 
scend tp  be  shewn  the  best  road  by  the  most  en^* 
lightened  guide.  For  diis  reason  self-taught  ge- 
niuses, as  they  are  called,  seldom  go  beyond  a 
certain  point  in  their  own  education,  and  the 
fxraase  we  bestow  upon  their  ingenuity  is  always 
accompanied  with  expressions  of  regret :  ^^  It  is 
^  a  pity  tkkat  such  a  genius  had  not  the  advan** 
\^  tageB  of  a  good  educatioo.^^ 

The  learned  on  the  contrary,  who  have  been 
bred  up  in  reverence  fot  esteblished  opinions^ 
and  who  have  felt  in  many  instances  the  advan- 
tage of  general  principles,  are  apt  to  adhere  too 
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pertinaciously  to  their  theories,  and  hence  they 
neglect  or  despise  new  observations.     How  long 
did  the  maxim,  that  nature  abhors  a  vacuum, 
content  the  learned !     And  how  many  discove* 
ries   were   retarded  by  this   single   false  prin-*. 
ciple !     For  a  great  number  of  years  it  was  af- 
firmed and  believed,  that  all  objects  were  seen 
by  the  intervention  of  visual  rays,  proceeding 
from  the  eye  much  in  the  same  manner  as  we 
feel  any  object  at  a  distance  from  us  by  the  help 
of  a  stick.*    Whilst  this  absurd  analogy  satis- 
fied the  mind,  no  discoveries  were  made  in  vi- 
sion, none  were  attempted.     A  prepossession 
often  misleads  the  industry  of  active  genius. 
Doctor  Hooke,  in  spite  of  the  ridicule  which 
he  met  with,  was  firm  in  his  belief,  that  man- 
kind would  discover  some  method  of  sailing  in 
the  air.    galloons  have  justified  his  prediction ; 
but  all  his  own  industry  in  trying  experiments 
upon  flying  was  wasted,  because  he  persisted  in 
following  a  false  analogy  to  the  wings  of  birds. 
He  made  wings  of  various  sorts }  still  he  took  it 
for  granted  that^  he  must  learn  to  fly  by  mecha^ 
nical  means:   had  he  applied  to  chemistry  he 
might  have  succeedecl.     It  is  curious  to  observe, 
how  nearly  he  once  touched  upon  the  disco- 
very, and  yet,  misled  by  his  prepossession,  quit- 

*  Priestley  on  Vision,  vol.  i.  page  23. 
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ted  his  hold.  He  observed,  that  the  air  cells* 
of  fishes  are  filled  with  air  which  buoys  theih  up 
'in  the  water,  and  he  supposes  that  this  air  is 
lighter  than  common  air.  Had  he  pursued  this 
idea,  he  might  have  invented  balloons :  but  be 
returned  with  fatal  perseverance  to  his  old 
theory  of  wings.  From  such  facts  we  may  learn 
the  power  and  danger  of  prejudice  in  the  most 
ingenious  minds,^  and  we  shall  be  careful  to  pre- 
serve our  pupils  early  from  its  blind  dominion. 

The  best  preservation  against  the  presumption 
to  which  ignorance  is  liable,  and  the  best  pre- 
servative against  the  sel&suificiency  to  which 
the  learned  are  subject,  is  the  habit  of  varying 
our  studies  and  occupations.  Those  who  have 
a  general  view  of  the  whole  map  of  human  know- 
ledge, perceive  how  many  unexplored  regions 
ar«  yet  to  be  cultivated  by  future  industry ;  nor 
will  they  implicitly  submit  to  the  reports  of  ig- 
norant voyagers.  No  imaginary  pilliars  of  Her- 
cules will  bound  their  enterprizes.  There  is  no 
presumption  in  believing,  that  much  more  is 
possible  to  science  than  ever  human  ingenuity 
has  executed;  therefore  young  people  should 
not  be  ridiculed  for  that  sanguine  temper  which 
excites  to  great  inventions.  They  should  be 
ridiculed  only  when  they  imagine,   that  they 

•  V.  Hooke's  Posthumous  Works. 
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possedd  the  means  of  doing  things  to  which  they 
ftre  unequal.  The  fear  of  this  deserved  ridicule 
will  stimulate  them  to  acquire  knowledge,  and 
will  induce  them  to  estimate  cautio^ifly  theif 
owp  powers  before  th^y  hazard  their  reputa^ 
tion.  We  need  not  fear  that  this  caution  should 
repress  their  activity  of  mind;  ambitron  will 
secure  their  perseverance,  if  they  are  taught  that 
^V^ry  acquisition  is  within  the  reach  of  unre-» 
mitti^g  industry.  This  i$  not  an  opinion  tO'  be 
furtfully  inculcated  to  serve  dipariieuiar  purpose, 
but  it  is  an  opinion  drawn  from  experience ;  an 
opinion  which  men  of  the  highest  abilities  aiid 
integifty,  of  talents  and  habits  the  nKxst  dissi^ 
mtlar,  have  confirmed  by  their  united  testimony* 
Helvetius  maintained,  ihti  no  great  nian  ever 
^med  a  great  design  which  he  was  not  ako 
wpable  c£  executing. 

Even  where  perseverance  is  exercised,  th« 
choice  of  the  subiacte  pn  which  the  inveative 
powers  are  employed  determines  in  a  gr^t 
measure  their  value:  therefere,  in  the  educa-< 
tion  of  ingenious  children,  we  should  gtaduaily 
turn  their  attention  from  curious  trifles  to  im* 
portant  objects.  Bbverick,^  who  made  ch£»fi9  . 
'^  to  yoke  a  flea/^  must  have  possessed  exquisite) 
patience ;  besides  his  chain  of  two  hundred  linksi 
with  its  padlock  and  key,  all  weighing  together 

*  Hooke's  Micrographia,  page  62. 
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less  than  the  third  part  of  a  grain^  this  indefati* 
gable,  minute  artificer  was  the  maker  of  a  lan« 
dau,  which  opened  and  shut  by  springs;  this 
equipage,  with  six  horses  harnessed  to  it,  % 
coachman  sitting  on  the  box,  with  a  dog  betweea 
his  legs,  four  inside  and  two  outside  passengers, 
besides  a  postillion  riding  one  of  the  fore  horses, 
was  drawn  with  all  the  ease  and  safety  imagin* 
able  by  a  well-trained  flea !  The  inventor  and 
executor  of  this  puerile  machine  bestowed  on 
it,  probably,  as  much  time  as. would  have  $u£« 
ficed  to  produce  Watt's  fire-engine,  or  Mont* 
golfier's  balloon.  It  did  not,  p^haps,  cost  the 
marquis  of  Worcester  more  exertion  to  draw 
out  his  celebrated  century  of  inventions  ;  it  did 
not,  perhaps,  cost  Newton  more  to  writQ  those 
queries,  which  Maclaurin  said  he  could  n^yer 
read  without  feeling  his  hair  stand  on  end  with 
admiration. 

Brebeuf,  a  French  wit,  wrote  a  hundred  and 
fifty  epigrams  upon  a  painted  lady:  a  brother 
wit,  fired  with  emulation,  wrote  upon  the  saixke 
subject  three  hundred  more^  making  in  all  four 
hundred  and  fifty  epigraoks,  each  with  appro* 
priate  turns  of  their  own*  Probably,  Pope  and 
Parnell  did  not  rack  their  invention  so  much,  ot 
exercise  more  industry  in  completing  "  The 
"  Rape  of  the  Lock,*'  or  "  The  Rise  of  Wo- 
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**  man/^    These  will  live  for  ever:   who  will 
read  the  four  hundred  and  fifty  epigrams  ? 

The  most  effectual  methods  to  discourage  in 
yourtg  people  the  taste  for  frivolous  ingenuity 
will  be  never  to  adpaire -these  "  laborious  no* 
"  things  ;'^  to  compare  them  with  useful  and  ele- 
gant inventions ;  and  to  show  that  vain  curiosi- 
ties can  be  but  the  wonder  and  amusement  of  a 
moment.  Children  who  begin  with  trifling  in* 
ventiohs  may  be  led  from  thejje  to  general  prin* 
ciples,  and  with  their  knowledge  their  ambition 
will  necessarily  increase.  It  cannot  be  expected, 
that  the  most  enlarged  plan  of  education  could 
early  give  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  all  the 
sciences ;  but  with  their  leading  principles,  their 
general  history,  their  present  state,  and  their 
immediate  desiderata*,  young  people  may  and 
ought  to  be  made  acquainted.  Their  own  in* 
dustry  will  afterwards  collect  more  precise  infor- 
mation, and  they  will  never  waste  their  time  in 
vain  studies  and  fruitless  inventions.  Even  if 
the  cultivation  of  the  memory  were  our  grand 
object,  this  plan  of  education  will  succeed.— 
When  the  Abb6  de  Longuerue,  whose  prodigious 
memory  we  have  formerly  mentioned,  was  asked 
by  the  Marquis  d'Argenson,  how  he  managed  to' 
arrange  and  retain  in  his  head  every  thing  that 

*  Priestley  has  ably  giren  the  desiderata  of  electricity, 
vision,  &€• 
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entered  it,  and  to  recollect  every  thing  when 
wanted,  the  Abb6  answered : 

"Sir,  the  elements  of  every  science  must  be 
*'  learned  whilst  we  are  very  young ,-  the  first 
"principles  of  every  language,  the  abc,  is  I 
"  may  say,  of  every  kind  of  knowledge:  thirf 
•*  is  not  difficult  in  youth,  especially  as  it  is  not 
**  necessary  to  penetrate  far;  simple  notioni^ 
"  are  sufficient ;  when  once  thei^e  are  acquiredf, 
"  every  thing  we  read  afterwards  finds  its  proper 
•*  place/' 


f  Dt.  If V 
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CHAPTER    XXII. 


Taste  and  Imagination. 


Figurative  language  seems  to  have  con- 
founded the  ideas  of  most  writers  upon  metaphy-^ 
sicks.  Imagination,  Memory,  and  Reason,  have 
been  long  introduced  to  our  acquaintance  as  alle- 
gorical personages,  and  we  have  insensibly  learned 
to  consider  them  as  real  beings.  The  ''  viewless 
"  regions'^  of  the  soul  have  been  portioned  out 
amongst  these  ideal  sovereigns,  but  disputes 
have,  nevertheless,  sometimes  arisen  cont.ern- 
ing  the  boundaries  of  intellectual  provinces. 
Amongst  the  disputed  territories,  those  of  Ima- 
gination have  been  most  frequently  the  seat  of 
war;  her  empire  has  been  subject  to  continual 
revolution  ;  her  dominions  have  been  by  potent 
invaders    divided   and    sub-divided.      Fancy,* 

•  Warton's  Ode  to  Fancy. 
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Memory,*  Ideal  Presence,-]-  and  Conception,} 
have  shared  her  spoils. 

By  poets.  Imagination  has  been  addre^ssed  as 
the  great  parent  of  genius,  as  the  arbiter,  if  not 
the  creator,  of  our  pleasures ;  by  philosophers, 
her  name  has  been  sometimes  pronounced  with 
horror  ;  to  her  fatal  delusions  they  have  ascribed 
all  the  crimes  and  miseries  of  mankind.  Yet, 
even  philosophers  have  not  always  agreed  in 
their»  opinions  :.  whilst  some  have  treated  Imagi- 
nation with  contempt,  as  the  irreconcilable  ene- 
my of  Reason,  by  others  §  she  has  been  consi- 
dered with  more  respect,  as  Reason ^s  insepara- 
ble friend ;  as  the  friend  who  collects  and  pre- 
pares all  the  arguments  upon  which  reason  de- 
cides ;  as  the  injured*,  misrepresented  power, 
who  is  often  forced  to  supply  her  adversaries 
with  eloquence,  who  is  often  called  upon  to  pre- 
side at  her  own  trial,  and  to  pronounce  her  own 
condemnation. 

Imagination  is  "  the  power^^^  we  are  told,  of 
^^  forming  images  ;^^  the  word  image,  however, 
does  not,  strictly  speaking,  express  any  thing 
more  than  a  representation  of  an  object  of  sight ; 
but  the  power  of  Imagination  extends  to  object^ 
of  all  the  senses. 

•  Gerard.       f  Lord  Kaimes.      %  Professor  Stewart. 
^  V.  An  excdUnt  essay  of  Mr.  Barnes's  on  Imagination;. 
^  ,    .    ,1  Manobester  Society,  yd«  i. 

Ta 
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*' I  hear  a  voioe  you  casnuot  bear, 
**  Which  says  I  must  not  stay: 
**  I  see  a  hand  you  cannot  see, 
•*  Which  beckons  me  away." 

Imagination  beam  the  voice,  ad  well  as  sees 
Ae  hand ;  by  an  cfasy  Kcence  of  metaphor,  what 
was  originally  used  to  express  the  operation  of 
one  of  our  senses,  is  extended  to  them  all.  We 
&o  not  precisely  say,  that  Imagination  forms 
images  of  past  sounds,  or  tastes,  or  smells ;  but 
we  say,  that  she  forms  ideas  of  them ;  and  ideas, 
we  are  told,  are  mental  images.  It  has  been 
suggested  by  Dr.  Darwhi,  that  all  these  analo- 
gies between  images  and  thoughts  have  proba- 
bly originated  in  our  observing  the  little  pictures 
painted  on  the  retina  of  the  eye. 

It  is  difficult  certainly,  if  not  impossible,  to 
speak  of  the  invisible  operations  of  the  mind  or 
body,  without  expressing  ourselves  in  metaphor 
of  some  kind  or  other;  and  we  are  easily  misled 
by  aUiisiohs  to  sensible  «>bjects  ;  because,  when 
We  comprehend  the  alhision,  we  flatter  oundelves 
that  we  understand  the  theory  which  it  is  de- 
signed to  illustrate.  Whether  we  call  ideas 
images,  in  popular  language,  or  vibrations,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Heartley's  system,  or  modes  of 
sensation  with  Condillac,  m  molionsr  of  tfa«  sen- 
sorium,  in  the  language  of  Dr.  Dtavwin^  nay 
ueem.  a  matter  ef  ifidiffereMe.    But  even  the 


dioice  of  names  is  not  a  matter  of  indifference  . 
to  those  who  wish  to  ari^ue  accuratety :  when 
they  are  oWiged  to  describe  their  feelings  or 
liioughts  by  metaphoric  expressions,  they  will 
prefer  the  simplest ;  those  with  which  the  (ew-^ 
€8t  extraneous  associations  are  connected.  Worda 
which  call  nip  a  variety  of  heterogeneous  ideas  te 
our  minds,  ane  unfit  for  die  purposes  of  sober 
reasoniag ;  our  attention  is  distracted  by  them>  ^ 
mid  we  caonot  restrain  it  to  the  accurate  com* 
f^Karison  of  simple  proportions.  We  yield  to 
frfeasing  reverie,  instead  of  exerting  painful  vo«» 
iuntary  attention.  Henoe  it  is  probably  useful 
in  our  attempts  to  reason,  especially  upon  meta- 
physical subjects,  to  change  from  time  to  time 
our  noonenciature,  and  to  substitute  terms  which 
iiave  «i>  relation  to  our  olc  associations,  and 
which  4o  not  affect  the  prejudices  of  our  ediioa<> 
tion.  We  are  obliged  to  define  with  same  de*» 
gree  of  accuracy  the  sen^e  of  new  terms,  and 
we  are  thus  led  to  compare  our  old  notions  with 
nore  severity.  Our  superstitious  reverence  for 
itti^re  symbols  is  also  dissipated  ;  symbols  are  s^pt 
to  impose  even  upon  those  who  acknowledge 
their  vanity,  and  who  profess  to  consider  them 
merely  as  objects  of  vulgar  worship. 

When  we  call  a  class  of  our  ideas  images^  and 
<picture9,  a  tribe  of  associations  with  painting 
comes  into  our  mind^and  we  argue  about  imagine- 
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tion  Bs,  if  she  were  actually  a  pakitress,  who  has 
colours'  at  her  comniand,  and  who,  upon  some 
invisible  canvass  in  the  soul,  pourtrays  the 
likeness  of  all  earthly  and  celestial  objects. 
When  we  continue  to  pursue  the  same  metaphor 
in  speaking  of  the  moral  influence  of  Imagina- 
tion, we  say  that  her  colouring  deceives  us,  that 
her  pictures  are  flattering  and  false,  that  she 
draws  objects  out  of  proportion,  &c.  To  what 
do  all  these  metaphors  lead  ?  We  make  no  new 
discoveries  by  talking  in  this  manner;  we  do 
not  learn  the  cause  or  the  cure  of  any  of  the 
diseases  of  the  mind;  we  only  persuade  ourselves 
that  we  know  something,  when  we  are  really 
ignorant. 

We  have  sedulously  avoided  entering  into 
any  metaphysical  disquisitions ;  but  we  have 
examined  with  care  the  systems  of  lAieoretic 
writers,  that  we  may  be  able  to  avail  ourselves 
of  such  of  their  observations  as  can  be  reduced 
to  practice  in  education.  With  respect  to  the 
arts,  Imagination  may  be  considered  practically 
in  two  points  of  view,  as  it  relaties  to  our  taste, 
and  as  it  relates  to  our  talents  for  the  arts. 
Without  being  a  poet,  or  an  orator,  a  man  may 
have  a  sufficient  degree  of  imagination  to  receive 
pleasure  from  the  taleuts  of  others  ;  he  may  be 
a  critical  judge  of  the  respective  merits  of  ora* 
torsj  poets,  and  artiste.     This- sensibility  to  th€ 
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pleasures  of  the  imagination,  when  judiciously 
nranaged,  adds  much  to  the  happiness  of  life, 
asid  it  must  be  peculiarly  advantageous  to  those 
who  are   precluded  by  their  station  in  society 
from  the  necessity  of  manual  labour.     Mental 
exercise,  and  mental  amusements,  are  essential 
to  all  persons  in  the  higher  ranks  of  life,  who    - 
would  escape  from  the  fever  of  dissipation,  6v 
fi^om  the  lethargy  of  ennm.     The  mere  physical 
advantages    which    wealth    can     procure    are 
reducible  to  the  short,  sum  of  "  meat^  Jive^  and 
^' clothes. ^^      A  nobleman  of  the  highest  birth, 
aind  with  the  longest  line  of  ancestry,  inherits 
no  intuitive  taste,  nor  can  he  purchase  it  from 
the  artist,  the  painter,  or  the  poet ;   the  posses- 
sion of  the  whole  Pinelli  library  could  not  infuse 
the  slightest  portion  of  literature.     Education 
can  alone  give  the  full  power  to  enjoy  the  real 
advantages  of  fortune.     To  educate  the  taste 
and  the  imagination,    it   is    not   neeessary  to 
surround  the  heir  of   an.  opulent  family  with 
masters  and  connoisseurs.      Let  him  never  hear 
the  jargon  of  amateurs ;    let  him  learn  the  art  ^[ 

"  not  to  admire:'^  but  in  his  earliest  childhood 
cultivate  his  senses  with  care,  that  he  may  be 
able  to  see  and  hear,  to  feel  and  understand,  for 
himself.  Visible  images  he  will  rapidly  collect 
in  his  memory;  but  these  must  be  selected, 
and  his  first  associations  must  not  be  trusted  to 
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j^ccideot*    Encourage  him  to.  ob^rve  wit|b  i^*- 
t^ntioa  ali  the  yffffik^  of  nature,  but  shew  him 
only  the  best  imitatiojas  of  art ;    the  fir^t  pbje^tft 
that  he  contemplates  yvith  delight  will  remain, 
jiong.  associated  with  pleasure  iu  his  imagiQ^tioA; 
you  must,  therefore^  be  .carefu)^  that  these  e^*^ 
associsvtions  accord  with  the  decisions  of  \\^iom 
who  have  determined  the  national  standard.  o£ 
taste.     In  many  instances  taste  is  gpveoa,e4  by- 
ai'bitrary  an<^  variable  l^ws;     the  fai^ona  of 
d^ess,   of  decoration,  of  manner^  change  ftom 
day  to  day;    therefore  no  exclusive  preju^lijCTe^ 
should  confine  your  pupil's  understanding.    Lefc 
him  know,  as  far  as  we  know  them^  the.  geneoa^ 
principles  which  govern  mankind  in  their  adk 
miration  of  the  subHme  and  beautiful;   but  nk 
the  same  time  give  him  that  enlarged  tolefationg 
of  mind,    which  comprehends  the    possibiU^ 
of  a  taste  different  from  our  own.     Shew  him,, 
aqd  you  need  not  go  farther  th^n  the  Indiaa 
skreen,  or  the  Chinese  paper  in  your  dcawingiv. . 
roorn^  for  the  illustration,  that  the  subUme  andr 
beautiful  vary  at  Pekin,  at  London^  on  li^estj 
minster-bridge,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Gianges. 
Let  your  young  pupil  look  over  a  collectioa  of 
gems  or  of  ancient  medals ;    it  is  necessary  tha& 
his  eye  should  be  early  accustomed  to  Gracian 
beauty,   and  to  all  the  classic  forms  of  graoe; 
But  do  not  sufier  himto  becoix^  &  bigot,  though 
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he  may  he  an  enthuaiasit  in  his  admiration  of  the 
antique.  Short  lessons  upon  this  subject  may 
be  conveyed  in  a  few  words.  If  a  child  sees 
you  look  at  the  bottom  of  a  print  for  the  name 
of  the  artist,  before  you  will  venture  to  pror 
.nounce  upon  ks  mecita,  he  will  follow  your 
example,  and  he  will  judge  by  the  authority  of 
others,  and  not  by  his  own  taste.  If  be  hears 
you  ask,  who  wrote  this  poem  ?  Who  built  thia 
palace  >  Is  this  a  genuine  antique  ^  he  will. ask 
the  same  questions  before  he  ventures  to  be 
pleased.  If  he  hears  you  pronounce  witfe 
emphasis,  that  such  a  thing  cornea  from  Italy, 
and  therefore  must  be  in  good  taste,  he  wiU  take 
the  same  compendious  method  of  decision  upo^ 
the  first  eonyenient  occasion.  He  will  not 
tvooble  himself  to  examine  why  utility  pleases^ 
nor  will  he  analyse  his  taste  to  discover  why 
one  proportion  or  one  design  pleases  hij^.  better 
than  another ;  be  wiU,  if  by  exampLe  you.  teacb 
him  pcejudice,  content  himself  with  repeating 
the  words,  proportioui,  anttqiLe^  picturesque,.  &c. 
without  annexing  any  precise  ideas  t<y  these 
words^ 

Parents,  wha  have  not  tuitobed  their  attention, 
to  metaphysicks,  may,  perhaps,  apprehend,  thaft 
they  have  somethings  very  abstsuse  or  intricate 
to  learn,  before  they  can  instruct  their  pupils 
^  the  principte^  of  taste:  but  these  priju:iple» 
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are  simple;  and  two  or  three  entertaining  books,, 
of  no  very  alarming  size,  comprise  all  that  has 
yet  been  ascertained  upon  this  subject.  Vernet^s 
Thfeorie  des  Seritimens  A^r&ibles;  Hogarth's 
Analysis  of  Beauty ;  an  Essay  of  Hume's  on 
the  Standard  of  Taste;  Burke's  Sublime  and 
Beautiful ;  Lord  Kaimes's  Elements  of  Criticism; 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's  Discourses  ;  and  Alison 
on  Taste  ;  contain  so  much  instruction,  mixed 
with  so  much  amusement,  that  we  cannot  think 
that  it  will  be  a  terrible  task  to  any  parent  to 
peruse  them. 

These  books  are  above  the  comprehension  of 
children  ;  but  the  principles  which  they  contain 
can  be  early  illustrated  in  conversation.  It  will 
be  easy,  in  familiar  instances,  to  shew  childrea 
that  the  fitness,  propriety,  or  utility,  of  certain 
forms,  recommends  them  to  our  approbation : 
that  uniformity,  an  appearance  of  order  and 
regularity,  are,  in  some  cases,  agreeable  to  us ; 
contrast,  in  others:  that  one  class  of  objects 
pleases  lis  from  habit,  another  from  novelty,  &c. 
The  general  principle  that  govern^  taste,  in  the 
greatest  variety  of  instances,  is  the  association 
of  ideas,  and  this  fortunately  can  be  most  easily 
illustrated. 

"  I  like  such  a  person,  because  her  voice  puts 
"  me  in  mind  of  my  mother's.  I  like  this 
"  walk,  because  I  was  very  happy  the  last  time 
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*^  I  was  here  with  my  sister.  I  think  green  is 
*'  the  prettiest  of  all  colours ;  my  fathe^r^s  room 
"  is  painted  green,  and  it  is  very  cheerful,  and 
"  I  have  been  very  happy  in  that  room:  and, 
"  besides,  the  grass  is  green  in  spring.'^  Such 
simple  observations  as  these  come  naturally 
from  children  ;  they  take  notice  of  the  influence 
of  association  upon  their  taste,  though,  perhaps, 
they  may  not  extend  their  observations  so  as  to 
deduce  the  general  principle  according  to  philo- 
sophical forms.  We  should  not  lay  down  for 
them  this,  or  any  other  principle  of  taste,  as  a 
rule  which  they  are  to  take  for  granted  ;  but  we 
should  lead  them  to  class  their  own  desultory 
remarks,  and  we  should  excite  them  to  attend 
to  their  own  feelings,  and  to  ascertain  the  truth 
by  experiments  upon  themselves.  We  have 
often  observed,  that  children  have  been  much 
entertained  with  comparing  the  accidental  cir- 
cumstances they  have  met  with,  and  the  unpre- 
meditated expressions  used  in  conversation, 
with  any  general  maxim.  In  this  point  of  view, 
we  may  render  even  general  maxims  serviceable 
to  children,  because  they  will  excite  to  experi- 
ment ;  our  pupils  will  detect  their  falsehood,  or, 
after  sufficient  reflection,  acknowledge  their 
truth. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  thought,  that  this  mode 
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cf  instruction  will  tend  rather  to  improve  the 
judgment  than  the  taste;  but  every  person  of- 
good  taste  must  have  also  a  good  judgment  in 
matters  of  taste ;  sometimes  the  judgment  may 
have  been  partially  exercised  upon  a  particular 
class  of  objects,  and  its  accuracy  of  discrimina-* 
tion  may  be  confined  tu  this  one  subject ;  there- 
fore we  hastily  decide,  that,  because  men  of 
taste  may  not  alvtrays  be  men  of  universally  good 
judgment,  these  two  powers  of  the  mind  are 
unnecessary  to  one  another.  By  teaching  the 
philosophy,  at  tiie  same  time  that  we  cultivate 
the  pleasures  of  taste,  we  shall  open  to  our  pupils 
a  new  world,  we  shall  give  them  a  new  sense. 
The  pleasure  of  every  effect  will  be  increased 
by  the  perception  (rf  its  cause :  the  magic  of  the 
scenery  will  not  lose  its  power  to  charm,  though 
we  are  aware  of  the  secret  of  the  enchantment* 

We  have  hitherto  spoken  of  the  taste  for  what 
is  beautiful ;  a  taste  fcM*  the  sublime  we  should 
be  cautious  in  cultivating.  Obscurity  and  ter- 
ror are  two  of  the  grand  sources  of  the  sublime; 
analyse  the  feeling,  examine  accurately  the  object 
which  creates  the  emotion,  and  you  dissipate  the 
illusion,  you  annihilate  the  pleasure.  ' 

"  What    seem'd  its  head  the   likeness  of  a  kingly  crown  ^ 
l»d«n.'' 
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The  indistinctness  of  the  head  and  of  the 
kingly  crown  makes  this  a  sublime  image.  Upon 
the  same  principle, 

**  Danger,  whose  limbs,  of  giant  mould, 
"  No  mortal  eye  can  fix*d  behold,** 

always  must  appear  sublime  as  long  as  the  pas- 
sion of  fear  operates.  Would  it  not,  however, 
be  imprudent  in  education  to  permit  that  early 
propensity  to  superstitious  terrors,  and  that  tem- 
porary suspension  of  the  reasoning  faculties, 
whieh  are  often  essential  to  our  taste  for  the 
sublime  >  When  we-  hear  of  "  Margaret's  grimly 
*'  ghost,*'  or  of  the  "  dead,  still  houY  of  night,** 
a  sort  of  awful  trembling  seizes  us,  partly  from 
the  effect  of  early  associations,  and  partly  from 
the  solemn  tone  of  the  reader.  The  early  ai9so>- 
ciations  which  we  perhaps  have  formed  of  terror, 
with  the  idea&  of  apparitions,  and  winding-sheets, 
and  sable  shrouds,  should  be  unknown  to 
children.  The  silent,  solemn  hour  of  midnight 
should  not  to  them  be  an  hour  of  terror.  In  the 
following  poetic  description  of  the  beldame  tell- 
ing dreadful  stories  to  her  infant  audience,  we 
hear  only  of  the  pleasures  of  the  imaginatioit ; 
we  do  not  recollect  how  dearly  these  pleasures 
must  be  purchased  by  t^eir  votaries : 
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rr    «     «     «     *     «     fiaally  by  night 
*'  The  village  matron,  round  the  blazing  hearth, 
*'  Suspends  the  infant  audience  with  her  talcs, 
"  Breathing  astonishment !  of  witching  rhymes, 
*'  And  evil  spirits ;  of  the  deathbed  call 
*'  Of  him  who  robb'd  the  widow,  and  devoured 
''  The  orphan*s  portion  ^  of  the  unquiet  souls 
*'  Kis*n  from  the  grave  to  ease  the  heavy  guilt 
"  Of  deeds  in  life  concealed  ;  of  shapes  that  walk 
"  At  dead  of  night,  and  clank  their  chains,  and  wave 
"  The  torch  of  hell  around  the  murderer's  bed. 
"  At  every  solemn  pause  the  crovfi  recoil, 
*'  Gazing  each  other  speechless,  and  congeal'd 
'*  With  shiv'ring  sighs ;  till,  eager  for  th*  events 
V  Around  the  beldame  all  erect  they  hang, 
*'  Each  trembling  heart  with  grateful  terrors  queU'd."* 

No  prudent  mother  will  ever  imitate  this  elo- 
quent village  matron,  nor  will  she  permit  any 
beldame  in  the  nursery  to  conjure  up  these 
sublime  shapes,  and  to  quell  the  hearts  of  her 
children  with  these  grateful  tetrors.  We  were 
once  present  when  a  group  of  speechless  children 
sat  listening  to  the  story  of  Bluebeard,  "  breath- 
"  ing  astonishment !''  A  gentleman,  who  saw 
the  ch?irm  beginning  to  operate,  resolved  to 
counteract  its  dangerous  influence.  Just  at  the 
critical  moment,  when  the  fatal  key  drops  from 
the  trembling  hands  of  the  imprudent  wife,  the 

*  Akenside. 
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^ntleman  interrupted  the  awful  pause  of  silence 
that  ensued,  and  requested  permission  to  relate 
the  remainder  of  the  story.  Tragi -comedy 
does  not  offend  the  taste  of  young,  so  much  as  of 
old  critics ;  the  transition  from  grave  to  gay  was 
happily  managed.  Blilebeard's  wife  afforded 
muc^  diversion,  and  lost  all  sympathy  the  mo*- 
ment  she  was  represented  as  a  curious,  tattling, 
timid,  ridiculous  woman.  The  terrors  of  Blue-, 
beard  himself  subsided  when  he  was  properly 
introduced  to  the  company ;  and  the  denouement 
of  the  piece  was  managed  much  to  the  enter- 
tainment of  the  audience  ;  the  catastrophe, 
instead  of  freezing  their  young  blood,  produced 
general  laughter.  Ludicrous  images, ,  thus  pre- 
sented to  the  mind  which  has  been  prepared  for 
horror,  have  an  instantaneous  effecl  upon  the 
risible  muscles:  it  seems  better  to  use  these 
means  of  counteracting  the  terrors  of  the  imagi- 
nation, than  to  reason  upon  the  subject  whilst 
the  fit  is  on ;  reason  should  be  used  between  the^ 
fits.*  Those  who  study  the  minds  of  children 
know  the  nice  touches  which  aiffect  their  ima- 
gination, and  they  can  by  a  few  words  change 
their  feelings  by  the  power  of  association. 


♦  "  Know  there  are  words  and  spells  which  can  controul, 
"  Between  the  fits^  the  fever  of  the  soul."  Pope. 
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Ferdinand  Duke  of  Tuscany  was  once  struck 
with  the  picture  of  a  child  crying :  the  painter,' 
who  was  at  work  upon  the  head,  wished  to  givd 
the  duke  a  proof  of  his  skill ;  by  a  few  judicious 
Mrokes  he  converted  the  crying  into  a  laughing 
^ce.    The  duke,  When  he  looked  at  the  child 
again ^  wais  in  astonishment:    the    painter,    to 
show  himself  master  of  the  human  countenance, 
restored  his  firsit  touches;   and  the  duke,  in  ^ 
few  fnotnetits,  saw  the    child  weeping   agaicf. 
A  preceptof  may  acquire  similar  power  over  the 
eonntendnce  of  his  pupil  if  he  has  studied  the 
otatorical  art:  by  the  »t  of  oratofy,  we  d6  not 
mean  the  art  of  misrepresentation, .  the  art  of 
deception ;  we  meatn  the  art  of  shewing  the  truth 
in  the  strongest  light ;  of  exciting  virtuous  en^ 
thusiasm  and    generous   indignation.      Warm, 
glowing    eloquence    is  not   inconsistent   with 
accuracy  of  reasoning  and  judgment.    When  we 
have  expressed  our   adtaiiration  or  abhorrence* 
Of  any  action  or  character,  we  should  afterwards 
be  ready  coolly  to  explain  to  our  pupils  the 
justice  of  our  sentiments:    by  this  due  miiture* 
and  alternation  of  eloquence  and  res^sonin^,  we 
may  cultivate  a  taste  for  the  moral  sublime,^ 
and  yet  preserve  the  character  from  any  tincture 
of  extravagant  enthusiasm*    We  cannot  expect, 

♦  Peter  of  Cortona. 
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that  the  torrent  of  passion  should  never  sweep 
away  the  land-marks  of  exact  morality;  but 
after  its  overflowing  impetuosity  abates,  we 
should  tak^  a  caloi  survey  of  its  effects,  and  we 
should  be  able  to  ascert^n  the  boundaries  of 
right  and  wrong  with  geometrical  precision. 

There  is  a  style  of  bombast  morality  affected, 
by  some  authors,  which  must  be  hurtful  to 
^oung  readers ;  generosity  and  honour,  courage 
and  sentiment,  are  the  striking  qualities  which 
seize  and  enchant  the  imagination  in  romance  : 
these  qualities  must  be  joined  with  justice,  pru- 
dence, economy,  patience,  and  many  hun^ble 
virtues,  to  make  a  character  really  estimable ; 
but  these  would  spoil  the  effect  perhaps  of  dra- 
matic exhibition. 

Children  may  with  much  greater  safety  see 
hideous  than  gigantic  representations  of  the  pas- 
sions. Richard  the  Third  excites  abhorrence :  but 
young  Charles  de  Moor,  in   "  The  Robbers,** 
commands  our  sympathy ;  even  the  enormity  of 
his  guilt  exempts  him  from  all  ordinary  modes 
of  trial ;  we  forget  the  murderer,  and  see  some- 
thing like  a  hero.      It  is  curious  to  observe, 
that  the  legislature  in  Germany,  and  in  Eng- 
land, have  found  it  necessary  to  interfere  as  to 
the  representation  of  Captain  Mac  Heath  and 
the  Robbers  ;*  two  characters  in  which  the  tra- 
*  V.  ]^re&ce  to  The  Bobbers. 
VOL.  II.  U 
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glc  and  the  comic  touse  have  had  poweifal  effects 
in  exciting  imitation.  George  Barnwell  is  a  hi- 
deous representation  of  the  passions,  and  there- 
fore beneficial. 

There  are  many  sublime  objects  which  do 
not  depend  upon  terror,  or  at  least  upon  false 
associations  of  terror,  for  their  effect ;  and  there 
afe  many  sublime  thoughts,    which  have   no 
'  connection  with  violent  pa^ions  or  false  ideas 
of  mbrality.    These  are  what  we  should  select^ 
if  possiible,  to  raise,  without  inflating  the  ima^ 
ginatioti.    The  view  of  the  ocean,  of  the  set- 
ting or  the  rising  ^tin,  the  great  and  bold  scenes 
of  nature,  aflfect  the  iwind  with  sublime  plea- 
Sure.     AH  the  objects  Which  suggest  ideas  of 
vast  space,  or  power,  of  the  infinite  duration  of 
time,  of  the  decay  of  the  monuments  of  ancient 
grandeur,  or  of  the  master-pieces  of  human  art 
and  industry,  have  power  to  rise  sublime  sen- 
sations :  but  we  should  consider,  that  they  raise 
this  pleasure  only  by  suggesting  certain  ideas ; 
those  Ivho  have  not  the  previous  ideas,  will  not 
feel  the  pleasure.    We  should  not  therefore, ex- 
pect, that  children  BhdUld  admire  objects  which 
do  not  excite  aiiy  ideas  in  their  minds;   we 
should  wait  till  they  have  acquired  the  necessary^ 
knowledge,  and  we  should  not  injudiciously  fa- 
miliarise them  With  these  objects* 

Simplicity  is  a  sdurC^e  of  the  stibiime  pecu- 
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liariy  suited  to  children ;  aecurttcy  of  observa- 
tion  and  distinctoess  of  perception  are  essential 
to  this  species  of  the  subliime.  In  Percy's  col- 
lection of  ancient  ballads,  aad  in  the  modern 
poeo^  of  the  Ayreshire  ploughman,  we  may 
see  many  instances  of  the  eilect  of  simplicity*. 
To  preserve  our  pupil^s  taste  from  a  false  love 
of  ornament,  he  must  avoid,  both  in  books  or 
in  conversation,  all  vejebpse  a^d  turgid  descripf- 
tions,  the  use  of  words  and  epiliiets  which  ojily 
fill  up  the  measure  of  a  line. 

When  a  child  sees  any  new  object,  or  feefe 
any.  neiy  sensation,  we  should  assist  him  with 
appropriate  words  to  express  bis  thoughts  and 
feelings;  when  the  impression  is  fresh  m  1h<3 
mind)  the  association  with  the  precise  descrip-* 
tive  epithets  can  be  made  with  most  certainty. 
As  soon  as  a  child  has  ac^ired  a  sufficient 
stock  of  .words  and  ideas,  he  should  be  %>m 
time  to  time  exercised  m  description  ;  wje should 
encourage  him  to  five  an  lexact  acoQU^  of  bis 
own  feelings  in  Ms  own  words.  Tbcxie  parents 
who  have  been  used  to  ^eleigant,  will  npt  per- 
haps be  satisfied  with  the  plain  descriptions  of 
unpractised  pupils ;  b^t  they  should  not  be  fas- 
tidious, they  should,  rather  be  content  with  an 
^epithet  too  little;  than  with  an  epithet  too 
much,  and  they  should  compare  the  child^s.de- 
ascription  with  the  objects  actually  described, 
U2 
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and  not  with  the  poems  of  Thomson  or  Gray, 
or  Milton  or  Shakspeare.  If  we  excite  our  pu- 
pils to  copy  from  the  writings  of  others,  they 
never  can  have  any  originality  of  thought.  To 
shew  parents  what  sort  of  simple  descriptions 
they  may  reasonably  expect  from  children,  we 
venture  to  produce  the  following  extempore  de# 
scriptions  of  a  summer^s  evening,  given  by  three 
children  of  diflferent  ages. 

July  12th,  1796.  Mr.  '■■■'  —  was  walking 
out  with  his  family,  and  he  asked  his  children 
to  describe  the  evening  just  as  it  appeared  to 
them.  "  There  were  three  bards  in  Ossian's 
**  poems,*'  said  he,  "  who  were  sent  out  to  see 
^*  what  sort  of  a  night  it  was ;  they  all  gave  dif- 
**  ferent  descriptions  upon  their  retura ;  you 
"  have  never  any  of  you  read  Ossian,  but  you 
"  can  give  us  some  description  of  this  evening; 
«  try.'* 

B— —  (a  girl  of  fourteen).  **  The  clouds  in 
"  the  west  are  bright  with  the  light  of  the  sun, 
<'  which  has  just  set ;  a  thick  mist  is  seen  in  the 
'*  east,  and  the  smoke  which  had  been  heaped 
^^up  in  the  day  time  is  now  spread,  and  mixes 
^^  with  the  mist  all  round  us ;  the  noises  are 
"  heard  inore  plainly  (though  there  are  but  few) 
"  than  in  the  day-titne  ;  and  those  which  are  at 
^^  a  distance,  sound  ahnost  as  near  as  those  which 
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^^  are  close  to  us ;  there  is  a  red  mist  round  the 
"  moon.'^ 

C (a  girl  of  eleven   years  oW),     "  The 

^^  western  clouds  are  pink  with  the  light  of  the 
"  sun,  which  has  just  set.  The  moon  shines  red 
^^  through  the  mist.  The  smoke  and  mist  makes 
*.^  it  look  dark  at  a  distance,  but  the  few  objects 
"  near  us  appear  plainer.  If  it  was  not  for  the 
*'  light  of  the  moon  they  would  not'  be  seen>  but 
^^  the  moon  is  exceedingly  bright,  it  shines  upon 
^^  the  house  and  the  windows.  Every  thing 
^^  sounds  busy  at  a  distance,  but  what  is  nea^  usi 
«  is  still.'" 

S— —  (a  boy  between  nine  and  ten  years  Ql4y«* 
*^  The  sun  has  set  behind.thehill,  and  ihe  west^m 
^'  clouds  are  tinged  with  light.  The  mist  mixe^ 
"  with  the  smoke,  which  rises  from  the  heaps  of 
"  weeds  which  some  poor  man  is  burning;  tq 
^'  earn  bread  for  his  family.  The  moon  through 
^'  the  mist  peeps  her  head,  and  sometimes  she, 
^^  goes  back,  and  retires  into  her  bower  of  dauds. 
'^  The  few  noises  that  are  heard,  are  heard  very 
*'  plain — very  plainly ."' 

We  should  observe,,  that  the  children  who 
attempted  these  little  descriptions  had  not  been 
habituated  to  the  poetic  trade ;  these  were  the 
only  descriptions  of  an  evening  which  they  evet 
made.  It  would  be  hurtful  to  exercise  chil* 
dren  frequently  in  descriptive  composition ;  it 
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would  give  them  the  habit  of  exact  observation, 
it  is  true ;  but  something  more  is  neeessary  to 
the  higher  species  of  poetry.  Words  must  be 
selected  which  do  not  only  represent,  but  which 
surest  ideas.  Minute  accuracy  is  essential  to 
some  sorts  of  description  ;  but  in  a  higher  style 
of  poetry,  only  the  large  features  characteristic 
of  the  scene  must  be  produced,  and  alf  that  is 
subordinate  must  be  suppressed*  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  justly  observes,  that  painters  who  aim 
merely  at  deception  of  the  eye  by  exact  imita- 
tion, are  not  likely,  even  in  their  most  successful 
imitations,  to  rouse  the  imagination.  The  man 
who  mistook  the  painted  fly  for  a  real  fly,  only 
brushed,  or  attempted  to  brush  it  away;  the 
exact  representation  of  such  a  common  object 
could  not  raise  any  sublime  ideas  in  his  mind, 
and  when  he  perceived  the  deception,  the  won- 
der which  he  felt  at  the  painter's  art  was  a  sen- 
isation  different  from  poetic  enthusiasm. 

As  soon  as  young  people  have  collected  a  va- 
riety of  ideas,  we  can  proceed  a  step  in  the  edu- 
cation of  their  fancy.  We  should  sometimes 
in  conversation,  sometimes  in  writing,  or  in 
drawing,  shew  them  how  a  few  strokes,  «  a 
few  words  can  suggest  or  combine  various  ideas. 
A  single  expression  from  Caesar  charmed  amu^ 
tinous  army  to  instant  submission.  Unless  the 
words  ^  Roman  Citizens  l'^  had  suggested  more 


tban  meets  the  ear,  haw^  could  they  have  pro- 
duced tibis  wonderful  effect?  Thi$  works  of 
Voltaire  and  Sterne  abound  with  es^amples  oJT 
the 'skilful  use  of  the  language  of  suggestion  ; 

^  on  this  the  wit  <srf  Vokaiie,  aod  the  humour  and 
pathos  of  Sterine,  securely  depend  for  their  suc^ 
cess.  Thus,  corporal  Trim's  eloquesice  on  the 
death  of  his  young  master  owed  iits  effect  upon 
the  whole  kitchen,  including  "  the  fat  seuUion^ 
^  who  was  scouring  a  fish-kettle  upon  her 
"  knees,'^  to  the  well^imed  use  of  lihe  mixed 
language  of  action  and  suggestion. 

"  Are  we  not  here  now  ?"  continued  the  cor- 
**  poral  (striking  the  end  of  his  stick  perpendi- 

.  *\  Gularly  upon  the  floor,  so  as  to  give  an  adeaof 
♦*  health  and  stability),  '  and  are  we  aot^  (drop- 
^^  ping  his  hat  upon  the  ground)  ^  gone  in  a  mo« 
^'ment?*' 

"  Are  we  not  here  now  ?  aod  gone  in  a  mo- 
**  ment  ?^*  continues  Sterne,  who,  .in  this  in- 
stasice  reveals  tbe  secret  of  his  own  art.  "There 
"  was  nothing  in  the  sentence ;  it  wag  one  of 
"  your  self-evident  truths  we  have  the  advan- 
"  tage  of  hearing  every  day ;  and  if  Trim  had 

,  ^  not  trusted  more  to  his  ihat  than^  his  head,  he 
*^  had  made  nothing  at  all  of  it.^\ 

When  we  point  out  to  our  .pupils  such  exam- 
ples in  Sterne,  we  hope  it  will  not  be  under- 
stood, that  we  point  them  out  to  induce  servile 
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imitation.      We  apprehend,  that  the  imitators 
of  Sterne  have  failed,  from  not  having  disco- 
vered that  the  interjections  and  — - — ^  dashes 
of  this  author,  are  not  in  themselves  beauties, 
but  that  they  affect  us  by  suggesting  ideas.    To 
prevent  any  young  writers  from  the  intemperate 
Or  absurd  use  of  interjections^  we  should  shew 
them  Mr.  Home  Tooke's  acute  remarks  upon 
this  mode  of  embellishment.     We  do  not,  how- 
ever, entirely  agree  with  this  author  in  bis  ab- 
horrence of  interjections.     We  do  not  believe 
that  "  where  speech  can  be  employed  they  are 
*^  totally  useless ;  and  are  always  insufficient  for 
"  the  purpose  of  communicating  our  though ts<.^^* 
Even  if  we  class  them,  as  Mr*  Tooke  himself 
does,t  amongst  ^^  involuntary  convulsions  with 
^'  oral  sound,^^    such    as   groaning,   shrieking, 
&c.    yet  they  may  suggest  ideas,    as  well  as 
express  animal  feelings.     Sighing,  according  to 
Mr.  Tooke,  is  in  the  class  of  interjections,  yet 
the  poet  acknowledges  the  superior  eloquence 
of  sighs, 

''  Persuasive  words,  and  more  persuasive  sighs/' 

*^  I  wish,'  said  Uncle  Toby,  with  8l  deep  sigh 
(after  hearing  the  story  of  Le  Fevre),  *  I  wish, 
'^  Trim,  I  was  asleep."      The  sigh  here  adds 

*  V.  Epea  Pteroenta,  p.  88. 
t  Chapter  on  Grammar. 
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great  force  to  the  wish,  and  it  does  not  niark 
that  Uncle  Toby,  from  vehemence  of  passion., 
had  i^eturned  to  thie  brutal  state  of  a  savage  who 
has  not  learnt  the  use  of  speech ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  it  suggests  to  the  reader,  that  Uncle 
Toby  was  a  man  of  civilized  humanity*;  not  one 
whose  compassion  was  to  be  excited  merely  as 
an  animal  feeling  by  the.  actual  sight  of  a  fellow- 
creature  in  pain,  but  rather  by  the  description 
of  the  sufferer's  situation. 

In  painting,  as  well  as  in  writing,  the  lan- 
guage of  suggestion  affects'  the  mind,  and  if  any 
'  of  our  pupils  should  wish  to  excel  in  this  art, 
they  must  eariy  attend  to  this  principle.  The 
picture  of  Agamemnon  hiding  his  face  at  the 
sacrifice  *of  his  daughter,  expresses  little  to  the 
eye,  but  much  to  the  iniagination.  The  usual 
$igns  of  grief  and  joy  make  but  slight  impress 
sion  ;  to  laugh  and  to  weep  are  such  common 
expressions  of  delight  or  anguish,  that  they  qan- 
not  be  mistaken,  even  by  the  illiterate ;  but 
the  imagination  must  be  cultivated  to  enlarge 
the  sphere  of  sympathy,  and  to  render  a  more 
refined  language  intelligible.  It  is  said  that  a 
Milanese  artist  painted  two  peasants,  and  two 
country  girls,  who  laughed  so  heartily,  that  no 
one  could  look  at  them  without  laughing.* 
This  is  an  instance  of  sympathy  unconnected 

*  V.  Camper's  Works,  p.  126, 
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with  imagination.  The  following  is  an  instance 
of  sympathy  excited  by  imagination.  When  Por- 
tia was  to  part  from  Brutus^  just  before'  the 
breaking  out  (^  the  civil  war,  ''  she  endea* 
"  voured/^  says  Plutarch,  "  as  well  as  possiblei 
**  to  conceal  the  sorrow  that  oppressed  her;  but, 
^^  notwithstanding  her  magnanimity,  a  picture 
"  betrayed  her  distress.  The  subject  was  the 
^^  parting  of  Hector  and  Andromache.  He  was 
"represented  delivering  his  son  Astyaaax  into 
*'  her  arms,  and  the  eyes  of  Andromache  were 
*^  fixed  upon  him.  The  resemblance  that  thia 
^'  picture  bore  to  her  own  distress  made  Porcia 
^^  burst  into  tears  the  moment  she  beheld  it.^^ 
If  Porcia  had  never  read  Homer,  Andromache 
would  not  have  had  this  po'^er  over  her  ima- 
gination and  her  sympathy. 

The  imagination  not  only  heightens  the  power 
of  sympathy  with  the  emotions  of  all  the  pas- 
sions which  a  painter  would  excite,  but  it  i« 
likewise  essentiaT  to  our  taste  for  another  class 
of  pleasures.  Artists  who,  like  Hogarth,  would 
please  by  humour,  wit,  and  ridicule,  must  de- 
pend upon  the  imagination  of  the  spectators, 
to  supply  all  the  intermediate  ideas  which  they 
would  suggest.  The  cobweb  over  the  poor- 
box,  one  of  the  happiest  strokes  of  satire  tHaiat 
Hogarth  ever  invented,  would  probably  say  no- 
thing to  the  inattentive  eye,  or  the  dull  ima- 
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gination.  A  young  person  must  acquire  the  Ian-* 
giiage  before  he  can  understand  the  ideas  of  su- 
perior minds. 

•  The  taste  for  poetry  must  be  prepared  by  the 
culture  of  the  imagination.  The  united  powers 
of  music  and  poetry  could  not  have  triumphed 
over  Alexander,  unless  his  imagination  had  as- 
sisted "  the  mighty  master.^^ 

*'  With  dovvBcasi  looks  the  jcyleu  Tictor  sat, 

*'  Rev<4viug  in  his  alter'd  soul 

"  The  various  turns  of  chance  below; 

"  And  now  and  then  a  sigh  he  stole, 

"  And  tears  began  to  flow.* 

The  sighs  and  the  team  were  the  consequences 
of  Alexander's  own  thoughts,  which  were  only 
recalled  by  kindred  sounds.  We  are  well 
aware,  that  savage  nations,  or  those  that  are 
imperfectly  civilized,  are  subject  to  enthusiasm; 
but  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  barbarous 
clamour,  with  which  they  proclaim  their  de- 
light in  music  and  poetry,  may  deceive  us  as  to 
the  degree  in  which  it  is  felt :  the  sensations 
of  cultivated  minds  may  be  more  exquisite, 
though  they  are  felt  in  silence.  It  has  been 
supposed,  that  ignorance  is  extremely  suscep- 
tible of  the  pleasures,  of  wond^ ;  but  wonder 
and  admiration  a«e  different  feelings:  the  ad-> 
lAiratkm  which  a  cultivated  miad  feels  fyr  ex^ 
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cellence,  of  which  it  can  fully  judge,  is  surely  a 
higher  species  of  pleasure,  than  the  brute  won- 
der expressed  by  "  a  foolish  face  of  praise/^  Ma- 
dame Roland  tells  us,  that  once,  at  a  sermon, 
preached  by  a  celebrated  Frenchman,  she  was 
struck  with  the  earnest  attention  painted  in  the 
countenance  of  a  young  woman  who  was  look- 
ing up  at  the  preacher.     At  length  the  fair  en- 
thusiast exclaimed,    '^  My  God,  how  he  per- 
^^  spires  P^    A  different  sort  of  admiration  was 
felt  by  Caesar,  when  the  scroll  dropped  from  his 
hand  whilst  he  listened  to  an  oration  of  Cicero's. 
There  are  an  infinite  variety  of  associations, 
by  which  the  orator   has  power  to  rouse  the 
imagination  of  a  person    of  cultivated    under- 
standing ;     there   are    comparatively    few,    by 
which  he  can  amuse  the  fancy  of  illiterate  audi- 
tors.   It  is  not;  that  they  have  less  imagination 
than  others,  they  have  equally    the  power  of 
raising  vivid  images,  but  there  are  few  images 
which  can  be  recalled  to  them ;   the  combina* 
tions  of  their  ideas  are  confined  to  a  small  num- 
ber, and  words  have  no  poetic  or  literary  asso- 
ciations in  their  minds ;  even  amongst  children 
this    difference  between  the  power  we   have 
over  the  cultivated  and  uncultivated  mind  early 
appears.     A  laurel-leaf  is  to  the  eye  of  an  illi- 
terate boy  nothing  more  than  a  shrub  with  a 
shining,  green,  pointed  leaf:  recall  the  idea  4f 
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that  shrub  by  the  most  exact  description,  it  will 
affect  him  with  no  peculiar  pleasure  :  but  asso- 
ciate early  in  a  boy's  mind  the  ideas  of  glory, 
of  poetry,  of  Olympic  crowns,  of  Daphne  and 
Apollo ;  by  some  of  these  latent  associations 
the  orator  may  afterwards  raise  his  enthusiasm. 
We  shaU  not  here  repeat  what  has  been  said 
upon  the  choice  of  literature  for  young  people, 
but  shall  once  more  warn  parents  to  let  their, 
pupils  read  only  the  best  authors,  if  they  wish 
them  to  have  a  fine  imagination,  or  a  delicatis 
taste.  When  their  minds  are  awake  and  warm, 
shew  them  excellence :  let  them  hear  oratory 
only  when  they  can  feel  it ;  if  the  impressioii  be 
vivid,  no  matter  how  transient  the  touch.  Ideas 
which  have  once  struck  the  imagination  can  be 
recalled  by  the  magic  of  a  word,  with  all  their 
original,  all  their  associated  force.  \  Do  not  fa- 
tigue the  eye  and  ear  of  your  vivacious  pupil 
with  the  monotonous  sounds  and  confused 
images  of  vulgar  poetry.  Do  not  make  him  re- 
peat the  finest  passages  of  Shakspeare  and  Mil- 
ton; the  effect  is  lost  by  repetition  ;  the  words, 
thi  ideas,  are  profaned.  Let  your  pupils  hesff 
eloquence  from  eloquent  lips,  and  they  will  Qwn 
itis  power.  But  let  a  drawling,  unimpassioned 
reader,  read  a  play  of  Shakspeare's,  or  an  ora- 
tion of  Demosthenes,  and  jf  your  pupil  is  not 
•ut  of  patience,  he  wiU  never  taste  the  charms 
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of  eloquence.  If  he  feels  a  fine  sentiment,  or  a 
sublime  idea,  pause,  leave  his  mind  full,  leave 
his  imagination  elevated.  Five  minutes  after- 
wards, perhaps,  your  pupil's  attention  is  turned 
to  something  else,  and  the  sublime  idea  seems 
to  be  forgotten :  but  do  not  fear ;  the  idea  is 
not  obliterated  ;  it  is  latent  in  his  memory ;  it 
will  appear  at  a  proper  time,  perhaps  a  month, 
perhaps  twenty  years  afterwards.  Ideas  may 
remain  long  useless,  and  almost  forgotten  in 
the  mind,  and  may  be  called  forth,  by  some  cor- 
responding association,  from  their  torpid  state. 

Young  people,  who  wish  to  make  themselves 
orators  or  eloquent  writers,  should  acquire  the 
habit  of  attending  first  to  the  general  impression 
•made  upon  their  own  minds  by  oratory,  and 
afterwards  to  the  cause  which  produced  the 
effect ;  hence  they  will  obtain  command  over 
the  minds  of  others,  by  using  the  knowledge 
they  have  acquired  of  their  own.  The  habit 
of  considering  every  new  idea^  or  new  fact,  as 
a  subject  for  allusion,  may  also  be  useful  to  the 
youQg  orator.  A  change  from  time  to  time  in 
the  nature  of  his  studies  will  enlarge  and  invi- 
gorate his  imagination.  Gibbon  says,  that, 
after  the  publication  of  his  first  volume  of  the 
Roman  history,  he  gave  himself  a  short  holiday. 
'^  I  indulged  my  curiosity  in  some  studies  c^  a 
*^  very  different  nature :  a  course  of  anatomyi 
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"  which  was  demonstrated  by  Dr.  Hunter,  and 
"  some  lessons  of  chemistry,  which  were  deli- 
♦*  vered  by  Dr.  Higgins.  The  principles  .of 
"  these  sciences,  and  a  taste  for  books  of  na- 
"  tural  history,  contributed  to  multiply  my 
^^  ideas  and  images;  and  the  anatomist  and 
**  chemist  may  sometimes  track  me  in  their 
*'  own  snow.^^ 

Different  degrees  of  enthusiasm  are  requisite 
in  different  professions;  but  we  are  inclined 
to  think  that  the  im^ination  might,  with  ad- 
vantage, be  cultivated  to  a  much  higher  degree 
than  is  commonly  allowed,  in  young  men  in- 
tended for  public  advocates.  We  have  seen 
several  examples  of  the  advantage  of  a  general 
taste  for  the  belles  lettres  in  eminent  lawyers  ;♦ 
and  we  have  lately  seen  an  ingenious  treatise 
called  Deinology,  or  instructions  for  a  Young 
Barrister,  which  confirms  our  opinion  u^on  this 
subject.  An  orator,  by  the  judicious  prepara- 
tion of  the  minds  of  his  audience,  may  increase 
the  effect  of  his  best  arguments.  A  Grecian 
painter,f  before  he  would  produce  a  picture 
which  he  had  finished,  representing  a  martial 
enterprize,  ordered  martial  music  to  be  played, 
to  raise  the  enthusiasm  of  the  assembled  specta- 

*  Lord  Mansfield,  Hussey  Burgh,  &c, 
t  Theon. 
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tors;  when  their  imagination   was  sufBciently 
elevated,  he  uncovered  the  picture,  and  it  was 
beheld  with  sympathetic  transports  of  applause. 
It  is  usually  thought  that  persons  of 'extraor- 
dinary imagination  are  deficient  in  judgment ; 
by  proper  education    this  evil   might   be  pre- 
vented. We  may  observe  that  persons,  who  have 
acquired  particular  facility  in  certain  exercises 
of  the  imagination,  can  by  voluntary  exertion 
either  excite  or  suppress  certain  trains  of  ideas 
on  \yhich  their  enthusiasm  depends^    An  actor, 
whpstoi^ms  and  raves  whilst  he  is  upon  the  stage, 
appeal's  with  a  mild  and  peaceable  demeanour 
a   moment  afterwards  behind    the  scenes.     A 
poet,  in  his  inspired  moments,  repeats  his  own 
verses  in  his  garret  with  all  the  emphasis  and 
fervour  of  enthusiasm;  but  when  he  comes  down 
to  dine  with  a  mixed,  convivial  company,  his 
poetic  fury  subsides,  a  new  train  of  ideas  takes 
place  in  his  imagination.     As  long  as  he  has 
sufficient  command  over  himself  to  lay  aside  his 
enthusiasm  in  company,   he   is  considered  as  a 
reasonable,  sensible  man,  and  the  more  imagi- 
nation he  displays  in  his  poems  the  better.     The 
same  exercise  of  fancy,  which  we  admire  in 
one  case,  we  ridicule  in  another.    The  enthu- 
siasm which  characterises   the  man  of  genius 
borders  upon  insanity. 
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WTien  Voltaire  was  teaching  Mademoiselle 
Clairon,  the  celebrated  actressi  to  perform  an 
impassioned  part  in  one  of  his  tragedies^  she  ob- 
jected to  the  violence  of  his  enthusiasm.  "  Mais, 
"  Monsieur^  on  me  pendroit  pour  une  posse*^ 
"  d6e I"*— "  Eh,  Mademoiselle,'^  replied  the  phi- 
losophic bard,  "  il  feut  6tre  un  possed6  pour 
**  r^ussir  en  aucun  art/' 

.  The  degree  of  enthusiasm,  which  makes  the 
painter  and  poet  set  a  value  which,  to  more  idle! 
of  more  busy  mortals  appears  imaginary  upon 
their  respective  arts,  supports  the  artist  under 
the  pressure  of  disappointment  and  negledt ^  sti** 
^mulates  his  exertions^  and  renders  him  almost 
insensible  to  labour  and  fatigue.  Military  he- 
JCoes,  or  those  who  are  "  insane  with  ambitian^'^'\ 
endure  all  the  real  miseries  of  life,  and  brave 
the  terrors  of  death,  under  the  invigorating  in- 
fluence of  an  extravagant  imagination.  Cure 
them  of  their  enthusiasm,  and  they  are  no 
longer  heroes.  We  must  therefore  decide  in 
education  wh^t  species  of  characters  we  would 
produce,    before  we  can    determine  what  de- 

*•  *  Bat,  Sir,  I  shall  be  taken  for  one  possessed  !** 
"  Well,  Ma'am,  you  must  be  like  <mep<me9sed,  if  you  Would 
**  succeed  in  any  irt.'* 

t  l)r.  Darwin* 
YOL.  II.  .  X 
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gree,  or  what   babits  of  imagination,  are  de- 
sirable. 

^*  Jo  suis  le  Dieu  de  la  danse  !^^*  exclaimed 
Vcstris ;  and  probably  Alexander  the  Great  did 
not  feel  more  pride  in   his  Apotheosis.     Had 
any  cynical  philosopher  undertaken  to  cure  Ves- 
tris  of  bis  vanity,    it  would  not  have  been  a 
charitable    action.     Yestris  might,  perhaps,  by 
force  of  reasoning,  have  been  brought  to  ac- 
knowledge that  a  dancing-master  was  not  a  di« 
Tinity,  but  this  conviction  would  not  have  in- 
creased his  felicity ;  on  the  contrary,  be  would 
have  become  wretched  in  proportion  as  he  be-> 
came  rational.    Th^  felicity  of  enthusiasts  de- 
pends upon  thi^u|ttbeing  absolutely  incapable  of 
reasoning,  or  of  listening  to  reason  upon  certain 
subjects ;  provided  they  are  resolute  in  repeal- 
ing their  own  train  of  thoughts  without  com* 
paring  them  with  that  of  others,  they  may  defy 
the  malice  of  wisdom,  and  in  happy  ignorance 
may  enjoy  perpetual  delirium. 

Parentey  wKo  value  the  happiness  of  their 
children,  wili  consider  exactly  what  chance 
there  is  of  their  enjoying  unmolested  any  par. 
tial  enthusiasm;  they  will  consider,  that  by 
early  excitations  it  is  very  easy  to.  raise  any  spcr 
cies  of  ambition  in  the  minds  of  their  pupils* 


*  '<  I  am  the  Otid  of  Dancib^ 


iw 
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The  various  species  of  enthusiasm  necpssaiy  to 
make  a  poet,  a  painter,  an  orator,  or  a  military 
hero,  may  be  inspired,  without  doubt,  by  edaca* 
tion.  How  far  these  are  connected  with  happi'- 
ness  is  another  question.  Whatever  be  the  ob^ 
ject  which  he  punsues,  we  must  us  much  as  pos- 
sible enforce  our  pupil's  success*  Those  who 
have  been  excited  to  exertion  by  enthusiasm,  it 
they  do  not  obtain  the  reward  or  admiration  whicfa 
they  had  been  taught  to  expect,  sink  into  holp-** 
less  despondency.  Whether  their  object  has 
been  great  or  small,  if  it  has  been  their  favourite 
object,  and  they  fail  of  its  attainment,  tkeii^ 
mortification  and  subsequent  ktdgour  are  un^^ 
avoidable.  The  wisest  of  monarchs  exclaimed, 
that  all  was  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit ;  he 
did  not,  perhaps,  feel  more  weary  of  the  world 
than  the  poor  juggler  felt,  who  after  educating 
his  hands  to  the  astonishing  dexterity  of  throw- 
ing up  into  the  air,  and  caCchifig  as  they  fell^ 
six  eggs  successively,  without  breaking  them, 
received  firom  the  emperor,  before  whom  he 
performed^  six  eggs  to  reward  the  labour  of  his 
life !  This  poor  man's  ambition  appears  ob* 
viously  absurd,  and  we  are  under  no  immediate 
apprehension,  that  parents  should  inspire  their 
children  with  the  enthusiasm  necessary  to  the 
profession  of  a  juggler :  but  unless  some  pre- 

X2 
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cautions  are  taken,  the  objects  which  excite 
the  ambition  of  numbers  may  be  placed  so  atf 
to  deceive  the  eye  and  imagination  of  children ; 
and  they  may  labour  through  life  \n  pursuit  of 
phantoms.  If  children  early  hear  their  parents 
express  violent  admimtion  for  riches,  rank, 
power,  or  fame,  they  catch  a  species  of  en- 
thusiasm for  these  things,  before  they  can  esti- 
mate justly  their  value  :  from  the  countenance 
and  manner  they  draw  very  important  conclu- 
sions. "  Felicity  is  painted  on  your  counte- 
^'  nance,'^  is  a  polite  phrase  of  salutation  in 
China.  The  taste  for  looking  happy  is  not 
confined  to  the  Chinese :  the  rich  and  great,* 
by  every  artifice  of  luxury,  endeavour  to  impress 
the  spectator  with  the  idea  of  their  superior  fe- 
licity«  From  experience  we  know,  that  the 
external  signs  of  delight  are  not  always  sincere, 
and  that  the  apparatusof  luxury  is  not  necessary 
to  happiness.  Children  who  live  with  persons 
of  good  sense  learn  to  separate  the  ideas  of  hap- 
piness and  a  coach  and  six ;  but  young  people 
who  see  their  fathers,  mothers,  and  preceptors, 
all  smitten  with  sudden  admiration  at  the  sight 
.  of  a  fine  phaeton,  or-a  fine  gentleman,  ai;e  imme- 
diately infected  with  the  same  absurd  enthu- 
siasm*   These  parents  do  not  suspect  that  they 

•  V.  Smith's  Moral  Theory. 
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are  perverting  the  imagination  of  their  children, 
when  they  call  them  with  foolish  eagerness  to 
the  windows  to  look  at  a  fine  equipage,  a  splen- 
did cavalcade,  or  a  military  procession  ;  they 
perhaps  summon  a  boy,  who  is  intended  for  a 
merchant,  or  a  lawyer,  to  hear  "  the  spirit  stir- 
"  ring  drum  ;'*  and  they  are  afterwards  surprised, 
if  he  says,  when  he  is  fifteen  or  sixteen,  that, 
"  if  lits  father  pleases^  he  had  rather  go  into 
•*  the  army  than  go  to  the  bar/^  The  mother  is 
alarmed,  perhaps,  about  the  same  time  by  an  un- 
accountable predilection  in  her  daughter's  fancy 
for  a  red  coat,  and  totally  forgets  having  called 
the  child  to  the  window  to  look  at  the  smart 
cockades,  and  tohearthe  tune  of  *'  See  the  con-. 
♦*  quiring  hero  comes/*  , 

^*  Hear  you  me,  Jessica, '*  says  Shylock  to  his 
daughter,   "  lock  up  my  doors ;  and  wh^n  you  / 
"  hear  the  drum,  and  the  vile  squeaking  of  the 
♦'  wry-necked  fife,  clamber  not  you  up  into  the 
♦*' casements  then.'* 

Shylock's  exhortations  were  vain ;  Jessica 
had  arrived  at  years  of  discretion,  and  it  was 
too  late  to  forbid  her  clambering  up  the  case- 
ments ;  the  precautions  should  have  been  taken 
sooner;  the  epithets  vile  squeaking  and  wry- 
necked  fife  could  not  alter  the  lady's  taste  :  and 
Shylock  should  have  known  how  peremptory 
prohibitions    and    exaggerated    expressions   of 
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aversion  operate  upon  the  female  imagination  ; 
he  was  imprudent,  in  the  extreme  of  his  caution. 
We  should  let  children  see  things  as  they  really 
are,   and  we  should  not  prejudice  them  either 
by  our  exclamations  of  rapture,  or  by  our  af- 
fected disgust.  If  they  are  familiarised  with  show 
they  will  not  be  caught  by  it ;  if  they  see  the 
whole  of  whatever  is  to  be  seen,  their  imagina- 
tion will  not  paint  things  more  delightful  than 
they  really  are.     For  these  reasons  we  think  that 
young  people  should  not  be  restrained,  though 
they  may  be  guided  in  their  tastes ;  we  should  " 
supply  them  with  all  the  information  in  whkh 
they  are  deficient,  and  leave  them  to  form  their 
own  judgments. 

Without  making  it  a  matter  of  favour,  or  of 
extraordinary  consequence,  parents  can  take 
their  children  to  see  public  exhibitions,  or  to 
partake  of  any  amusements  which  are  really 
agreeable;  they  can  at  the  same  time  avoid 
mixing  factitious  with  real  pleasure.  If,  for 
instance,  we  have  an  opportunity  of  taking  a 
boy  to  a  good  play,  or  a  girl  to  a  ball,  let  them 
enjoy  the  full  pleasure  of  the  amusement,  but 
do  not  let  us  excite  their  imagination  by  great 
preparations,  or  by  anticipating  remarks :  "Ob, 
"  you^ll  be  very  happy  to-morrow,  for  you^re 
"  to  go  to  the  play.  You  must  look  well  to* 
"  night,  for  you  are  going  to  the  ball  I  Were 
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"  yon  never  at  a  ball  ?  Did  you  never  see  a  play 
**  before  ?  Oh,  then  you^U  be  delighted,  Vm 
"  sure  1'^  The  children  often  look  much  more 
sensible,  and  sometimes  more  composed,  in  the 
midst  of  these  foolish  exclamations,  than  their 
parents.  "  Est  ce  que  je  m^amuse,  maman  ?*^ 
said  a  little  girl  of  six  years  old,  the  first  time  she  , 
was  taken  to  the  play-house. 

Besides  the  influence  of  opinion,  there  are  a 
number  of  other  circumstances  to  be  considered 
in  cultivating  the  imagination*  The  dispositioq  , 
to  associate  ideas,  varies  in  strength  and  quick* 
ness  in  opposite  temperaments ;  the  natural 
vivacity  or  dullness  of  the  senses,  the  habit  of 

'  observing  external  objects,  the  power  of  volun- 
tary exertion,  the  propensity  to  reverie,  must 
all  be  considered  before  we  can  adapt  a  plan  of 
education  exactly  to  the  pupiPs  advantage*  A 
wise  preceptor  will  counteract  as  much  as  pos- 
sible  all  those  defects,  to  which  a  child  may 

.  appear  most  liable,  and  will  cultivate  his  ima- 
gination so  as  to  prevent  the  errors  to  which  he 
is  most  exposed  by  natural,  or  what  we  call  na- 
tural disposition. 

Some  children  appear  to  feel  sensations  of 
pleasure  or  pain  with  mpre  energy  than  others ; 
they  take  more  delight  in  feeling  than  in  reflec- 
tion ;  they  have  neither  .much. leisure  nor  much 
inclination  for  the  intellectual  exertions  of  com« 
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parison  or  deliberation.     Great  care  should  be 
taken  tQ  encourage  children  of  this  temper  to 
describe  and  to  ^compare  their  sensations.     By 
their  descriptions  we  may  discover  what  mo- 
tives we  ought  to  employ  to  govern  them,  and 
if  we  can  teaoh  them  to  compare  their  feelings, 
we  shall  induce  that  voluntary  exertion  of  mind 
in  which  they   are   naturally    defective.      We 
cannot  compare  or  judge  of  our  sensations  with^ 
out  voluntary  exertion.    When  we  deliberate, 
we  repeat  our  ideas  slowly,  and  this  is  an  exer- 
cise peculi^ly  useful  to  thosq  whp  feel  quickly. 
When  any  pleasure  makes  too  great  an  im? 
pression  upon  children  of  vivid  sensations,  w^ 
should  repeat  it  frequently  till  it  begins  to  fa- 
tigue; or  we  should  contract  it,  and  bring  it 
into  direct  comparison  with  some  other  species 
of  pleasure.     For  instance,  suppose  a  boy  had 
appeared  highly  delighted  with  seeing  a  game 
at  Cards,  and  that  we    were    apprehensive  he 
might  from  this  early  association  acquire  a  taste 
for  gaming ;  we  might  either  repeat  the  amuse- 
ment till  the  playing  at  cards  began  to  weary 
the  boy,  or  we  might  take  him  immediately 
after  playing  at  cards  to  ^n  interesting  comedy  ; 
probably,  the  amusement  he  would  receive  at 
the  play-hpuse  would  be  greater  than  that  which 
he  had  enjoyed  at  the  card-table ;  and  as  these 
jwo  species  of  pleasure  would  immediately  suo^ 
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ceed  to  edch  other,  the  child  could  scarcely 
ttvoid  comparing  them.  Is  it  necessary  to  re« 
peat,  that  all  this  should  be  done  without  any 
artifice?  The  child  should  know  the  meaning 
of  our  conduct,  and  then  he  will  never  set 
himself  in  opposition  to.  our  management; 

If  it  is  not  convenient,  or  possible,  to  duU 
the  charm  of  novelty  by  repetition,  or  to  con- 
trast a  new  pleasure  with  some  other  superior 
amusement,  there  is  another  expedient  which 
may  be  useful :  we  may  call  the  power  of  asso- 
ciation to  our  assistance :  this  power  is  some- 
times a  full  match  for  the  most  lively  sensations. 
For  instance,  suppose  a  boy  of  strong  feelings 
had  been  offended  by  some  trifle,  and  expressed 
sensations  of  hatred  against  the  offender  ob- 
viously too  violent  for  the  occasion  ;  to  bring  the 
angry  boy's  imagination  to  a  temperate  state,  we 
might  recall  some  circumstance  of  his  former 
affection  for  the  offender;  or  the  general  idea; 
that  it  is  amiable  and  noble  to  command  our 
passion,  and  to  forgive  those  who  have  injured 
iis.  At  the  sight  of  his  mother,  with  whom 
he  had  many  agreeable  associations,  the  imagi- 
nation of  Coriolanus  raised  up  instantly  a  train 
of  ideas  connected  with  the  love  of  his  family,  and 
of  his  country,  and  immediately  the  violence  of 
his  sensations  of  anger  were  subdued. 
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,  Brutus,  nfter  his  friend  Cassius  has  apologised 
to  him  for  his  "  rash  humour/'  by  saying,  *^  that 
^'  it  was  hereditary  from  his  mother/'  promises 
that  the  next  time  Cassius  is  over-eamest  with 
*^  his  Brutus,  he  will  think  his  mother  chides^ 
**  and  leave  him  so  /'  that  is  to  say,  Brutus 
promises  to  recollect  an  association  of  ideas, 
which  shall  enable  him  to  bear  with  his  friend's 
ill-humour. 

Children,  who  associate  ideas  very  strongly 
and  with  rapidity,  must  be  educated  with  con- 
tinual attention.  With  children  of  this  class 
the  slightest  circumstances  are  of  consequence; 
they  may  at  first  appear  to  be  easily  managed, ' 
because  they  will  remember  pertinaciously  any 
reproof^  any  reward  or  punishment,  and  from 
association  they  will  scrupulously  avoid  or  fol- 
low what  has,  in  any  one  instance,  been  joined 
with  pain  or  pleasure  in  their  imagination  :  but 
unfortunately  accidental  Events  will  influence 
theni,  as  well  as  the  rewards  and  punishments 
of  their  preceptors.  We  shall  be  surprised  to 
find^  that  even  where  there  is  apparently  no 
hope,  or  fear^  or  passion,  to  disturb  their  judgr 
ment,  they  cannot  reason,  or  understgnd  reason- 
ing. On  studying  them  tnore  closely,  we  shall 
discover  the  cause  of  this  seeming  imbecility. 
A  multitude  of  associated  ideas  occur  to  them 
upon  whatever  subject  we  attempt  to  reason. 
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v^hich  distract  their  attrition,  sund  make  them 
change  the  terms  of  every  prc^ositiop  with  ia- 
cessaat  variety.  Their  pleasures  are  chiefly 
secondary  reflected  pleasures,  and  they  do  not 
judge  by  their  actual  sensations  so  much  as  by 
their  associations.  They  like  and  dislike  without  , 
being  able  to  assign  any  sufficient  cause  for 
their  preference  or  aversion.  They  make  a 
choice  frequently  without  appearing  to  delibe- 
rate, and  if  you,  by  persuading  them  to  a  more 
detailed  examination  of  the  objeqts,  convince 
them,  that  aecordii^  to  the  comin<Mi  standard 
of  good  and  evil,  they  have  made  a  foolish  choice, 
they  will  still  seem  puzzled  and  uncertain ;  and^ 
if  you  leave  them  at  liberty,  will  persist  in  their' 
original  determination.  By  this  criterion  we 
may  decide,  that  they  are  influenced  by  spine' 
secret  false  association  of  ideas;  and,  instead  of 
arguing  with  them  upon  the  obvious  folly  of 
their  present  choice,  we  should  endeavour  to 
majce  them  trace  back  their  ideas,  and  discover 
the  association  by  which  they  are  governed* 
In  some  cases  this  may  be  out  of  their  power,^ 
because  the  original  association  may  have  been 
totally  forgotten,  and  yet  those  connected  with 
it  may  continue  to  act ;  but  even  when  we . 
cannot  succeed  in  any .  particular  instance  in 
detecting  the  cause  of  the  error,  we  shall  do  the 
pu|^ls  material   service  by  exciting  them  to 
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6bserve  their  own  minds.  A  tutor,  who  carefully 
remarks  the  circumstances  in  which  a  child 
expresses  uncommon  grief  or  joy,  hope  or  fear, 
may  obtain  complete  knowledge  of  his  associa- 
tions, and  may  accurately  distinguish  the  proxi* 
mate  and  remote  causes  of  all  his  pupiPs  desires 
and  aversions.  He  will  then  have  absolute  com- 
mand over  the  child's  mind,  and  he  should  upon 
no  account  trust  his  pupil  to  the  direction  of  any 
other  person.  Another  tutor,  though  perhaps 
of  equal  ability,  could  not  be  equally  secure  of 
Buccess;  the  child  would  probably  be  suspected 
of  cunning,  caprice,  or  obstinacy,  because  the 
causes  of  his  tastes  and  judgments  could  not  be 
discovered  by  his  new  preceptor. 

It  often  happens,  that  those  who  feel  pleasure 
and  pain  most  strongly,  are  likewise  most  dis- 
posed to  form  strong  associations  of  ideas.  Chil- 
dren of  this  character  are  never  stupid,  but  often 
prejudiced  and  passionate;  they  can  readily 
assign  a.reason  for  their  preference  or  aversion ; 
they  recollect  distinctly  the  original  sensations  of 
pleasure  or  pain,  on  which  their  associations 
depend;  they  do  not,  like  Mr.  Transfer,  in 
Zeluco,  like  or  dislike  persons  and  things,  because 
they  have  been  used  to  them^  but  because  they 
have  received  some  injury  or  benefit  from  them. 
Such  children  are  apt  to  make  great  mistakes  in 
reasoning,  firdm  their  registering  of  coincidences!^ 
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hastily ;  they  do  not  wait  to  repeat  their  expe- 
riments, but  if  they  have  in  one  instance  ob-» 
served  two  things  to  happen  at  the  same  time^ 
they  expect  that  they  will  always  recur  together. 
If  one  event,  precedes  or  follows  another  acci- 
dentally, they  believe  it  to  be  the  cause  or  effect 
of  its  concomitant,  and  this  belief  is  not  to  be 
shaken  in  their  minds  by  ridicule  or  argument. 
They  are,  consequently,  inclined  both  to  super- 
stition and  enthusiasm,  according  as  their  hopes 
and  fears  predominate.  They  are  likewise  sub- 
ject to  absurd  antlpathies-^antipathies  which 
verge  towards  insanity. 

Dr.  Darwin  relates  a  strong  instance  of  anti- 
pathy, in  a  child,  from  association.  The  child, 
on  tasting  the  gristle  of  sturgeon,  asked  what 
gristle  was  ?  and  was  answered,  that  gristle  was 
like  the  division  of  a  man^s  nose.  The  child, 
disgusted  at  this  idea,  for  twenty  years  after- 
wards could  never  be  persuaded  to  taste  stur- 
geon.* 

Zimmermann  assures  us,  that  he  was  an  eye- 
witness of  a  singular  antipathy,  which  we  may 
be  permitted  to  describe  in  his  own  words. 

'^  Happening  to  be  in  company  with  some 
^  English  gentlemen,  all  of  them  men  of  distinc- 
**  tion,  the  conversation  fell  upon  antipathies. 

*^  ZoQuomh,  vol.  ij. 
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'^  Manyof  the  company  denied  their  reality,  and 
*^  coQsidared  them  as  idle  stories ;  but  I  assured 
*^  them  that  they  were  truly  ^  disease.  Mr* 
**  William  Matthews,  son  to  the  governor  of 
*'  Barbadoes,  was  of  my  opinion,  because  he 
"  himself  had  an  antipathy  to  spiders.  The  rest 
^^  of  the  company  laughed  at  him.  I  undertook 
'^  to  prove  to  them  that  this  antipathy  feas  realfy 
*'  an  impression  on  hdssoulj  resulting  from  the  de^ 
^'  termination  of  a  mechanioal  effect.  (We  do  not 
"  pretend  to  know  what  Dr.  Zimmermann  means 
"  by  this).  Lord  John  Murray  undertook  to 
^^  shape  some  black  wax  into  the  appearance  of 
"  a  spider,  with  a  view  to  observe  whether  the 
^^  antipathy  would  take  place  at  the  simple 
^'  figure  of  the  insect?  He  then  withdrew  f&K 
''  a  moment,  and  came  in  again  with  the  wax  in 
"  his  hand,  which  he  kept  shut.  Mr.  Matthews, 
"  who  in  other  respects  was  a  very  amiable  and 
^'  moderate  man,  immediately  conceiving  that 
^^  his  friend  really  had  a  spider  in  his  hand| 
''  clapped  his  hand  to  his  sword  with  extreme 
^'  fury,  and  ranning  back  towards  the  partition, 
"  cried  out  most  horribly.  AU  the  nniscles  of 
"  his  face  were  swelled,  his  eyes  were  rolling  in 
'^  their  sockets,  and  his  body  was  immoveables 
"  We  were  all  exceedingly  alarmed,  and  imme- 
^^  diately  ran  to  his  assistance ;  took  his  sword 
'^  from  him,  and  assured  him  that  what  he  con- 
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**  ceived  to  be  a  spider  was  nothing  more  tban  a 
*'  bit  of  w^x,  which  he  might  see  upon  the  tables 
'^  He  remained  some  time  in  this  spasmodic 
*'  state ;  but  at  length  he  began  to  recover,, and 
**  to  deplore  the  horrible  passion  from  which  he 
"  still  suffered.  His  pulse  was  very  strong  and 
**  quicks  and  his  whole  body  was  covered  with 
^f  a  cold  perspiration.  After  taking  an  anodyne 
^^  draft,  he  resumed  his  usual  tfanqbillity/' 

*'  We  are  not  to  wonder  at  this  antipathy,*^ 
continues  Dr.  Zimmermann ;  ^^  the  spiders  at 
*'  Barbadoes  are  very  large,  and  of  an  hideous 
**  6gure.  Mr.  Matthews  was  bom  there,  and  his 
**  antipathy  was  therefore  to  be  accounted  for. 
"  Some  of  the  company  undertook  to  make  a 
**  little  waxen  spider  in  his  presence.  He  saw 
"  this  done  with  great  tranquillity,  but  he  could 
"  not  be  persuaded  to  touch  it,  though  he  was 
^^  by  no  means  a  timorous  man  in  other  respects. 
***  Nor  would  he  follow  my  advice  to  endeavouc  i 
"  to  conquer  this  antipathy  by  first  drawing 
"  parts  of  spiders  of  different  sorts,  and  after  a 
^^  time  whole  spiders,  till  at  length  he  might  be 
^^  able  to  look  at  portions  of  real  spiders,  and 
."thus  gradually  accustom  himself  to  whole 
"  ones,  at  first  dead,  and  then  living  ones.'' 

Dr.  Zimmermann's  method  of  cure  appears 
rather  more  ingenious,  than  his  way  of  account^ 
ing  for  the  disease.    Are  all  the  natives  <^  Bar- 
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badoes  subject  to  convulsions  at  the  sight  of  thtf 
large  spiders  in  that  island  ?  or  why  does  Mr.- 
George  Matthews's  having  been  born  there  ac<* 
count  so  satisfactorily  for  his  antipathy  ? 

The  cure  of  these  unreasonable  fears  of  harm<t 

less  animals^  like  all  other  antipathies^  would, 

perhaps,  be  easily  effected,  if  it  were  judiciously 

attempted  early  in  life.      The  epithets  which 

we  use  in  sTpeaking  of  animals,  and  our  express-- 

^jons  of  countenance,  have  great  influence  oii 

die  minds  of  children.    If  we,  as  Dr.  Darwin 

advises,  call  the  spider  the  ingenious  spider^  and 

the  frog  the  harmless  frog  i   and  if  ^e  look  at 

them  with    complacency,   instead  of  aversion, 

Children,  from  sympathy^  will  imitate  our  man« 

ner,  and  from  curiosity  will  attend  to  the  animals, 

to  discover  whether  the  commendatory  epithets 

we  bestow  upon  them  are  ju^t. 

..  It  is  comparatively  of  little  consequence  to 

conquer  antipathies  which  have  trifling  objects. 

An  individual  can  go  through  life   very  well 

without  eating  sturgeon,  or  touching  spiders; 

but  when  we  consider  the  influence  of  the  same 

disposition  to  associate  false  ideas  too  strongly.in 

more  important  instances,  we  shall  perceive  the 

necessity  of  coirecting  it  by  education. 

.    Locke  tells  us  of  a  young  man,  who,  having 

been  accustomed  to  see  an  old  trunk  in  the  room 

with  him  when  he  learned  to  dance,  associatecl 
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his  dancing  exertions  so  strongly  with  the  sight 
of  this  trunk,  that  he  could  not  succeed  by  any 
voluntary  efforts  in  its  absence.  We  have,  in 
our  remarks  upon  attention,  pointed  out  the 
great  inconveniences  to  which  those  are  ex- 
posed, who  acquire  associated  habits  of  intel- 
lectual exertion;  who  cannot  speak,  or  write, 
or  think,  without  certain  habitual  aids  to  their 
memory  or  imagination.  We  must  farther  ob- 
serve, that  incessant  vigilance  is  necessary  in  the 
moral  education  of  children  disposed  to .  form 
strong  associations ;  they  are  liable  to  sudden 
and  absurd  dislikes  or  predilections,  with  respect 
to  persons,  as  well  as  things ;  they  are  subject 
to  caprice  in  their  affections  and  temper,  and 
liable  to  a  variety  of  mental  infirmities,  which, 
in  different  degrees,  we  ciall  passion  or  madness. 
Locke  tells  us,  that  he  knew  a  man,  who,  after 
having  been  restored  to  health  by  a  painful 
operation,  had  so  strongly  associated  the  idea 
and  figure  of  the  operator  with  the  agony  he  had 
endured,  that  though-  he  acknowledged  the 
obligation,  and  felt  gratitude  towards  this  friend 
who  had  saved  him,  he.  never  afterwards  could 
bear  to  see  his  benefactor.  There  are  some 
people  who  associate,  so  readily  and  incorrigibly, 
the  idea  of  any  pain  or  insult  they  have  received 
from  another,  with  his  person  and  character, 
that  they  can  never  afterwards  forget  or  forgive. 

VOL.  II.  Y 
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'They  are  hence  disposed  to  all  the  intemperance 
of  hatred  and  revenge  j  to  the  chronic  malice  of 
an  lago,    or  the  acute  pangs  of  an  Achilles. 
Homer,  in  the  speech  of  Achilles  to  Agamem*^ 
lion's    mediating   ambassadors,    has   drawn    a 
strong  and  natural  picture  of  the  progress  of  an- 
ger.    It  i9  worth  studying  as  a  lesson  in  meta* 
physicks.    Whenever  association  suggests  to  the 
mind  of  Achilles  the  injury  he  has  received,  he 
loses  his  reason,  and  the  orator  works  himself 
tip  from  argument  to  declamation,  and  from  de- 
clamation to  desperate    resolution,    through  a 
close  linked  connexion  of  idefis  and  sensations. 
The  insanities  of  ambition,  avarice,  andvani- 
tyj  originate  in  early  mistaken  associations.     A 
feather,  or  a  crown,   or  an  alderman's  chain, 
or  a  Cardinal's  hat,  ot  a  purse  of  yellow  coun* 
ters,  are  unluckily  associated  in  the  minds  of 
some  men  with  the  idea  of  happiness;    and, 
without  staying  to  deliberate,  tJiese  unfortunate 
persons  hunt  throngh  life  the  phantasms  of  a 
disordered  itm^nation.     Whilst  we  pity,  we 
are  amused  by  the  blindness  and  blunders  of 
those,  t^hose  naistakes  can  effect  no  one's  feli- 
city but  their  own;  but  any  delusions,  which 
prompt  their  victims  td  actions  inimical  to  their 
fellow-creatures,   are  the  objects,   not  usually 
"of  pity,  but  of  indignation,  of  private  aversion, 
and  publick  punishment.    We  smile  at  the  ava- 
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Iricious  insanity  of  theumtser,  who  dresses  him- 
self in  the  cast-off  wig  of  a  beggar,  •  and  who 
pulls  a  crushed  pancake  from  his  pocket  for  his 
own  and  for  his  friend's  dinner.*  We  smile  aC 
the  insane  vanity  of  the  pauper,  who  dressed 
himself  in  a  many-'CQloured  paper  star,  asdUrn^ 
the  title  of  Duke  of  Baubleshire,  and  as  such 
required  homage  from  every  passenger.f  But 
are  we  inclined  to  smile  at  the  outrageous  y^^ 
nity  of  the  man,  who  styled  himself  the  son  of 
Jupiter,  and  ;who  murdered  his  best,  friend  for 
refusing  him  divine  honours  ?  Ai'e  we  disposed 
to  pity  the  slave-merchant,  who,  urged  by  the 
maniacal  desire  for  gold,  h»rs  unmoved  the 
groans  of  his  fellow-creatures,  the  execrations 
of  mankind,  and  that  ^^  snnall,  still  voice^'  which 
haunts  those  who  are  stained  with  blood  ? 

The  moral  insanities  which  strike  us  with  bof* 
r<»r,  compassion^  or  ridicule^  however  they  may 
differ  in  their  effects,  have  frequently  one  com^ 
mon  origin ;  an  early  &lse  association  of  ideas. 
Persons  who  mistake  in  measuring  their  own 
feelings,  or  who  neglect  to  compare  their  ideas, 
and  to  balance  contending  wishes,  scarcely  merit 
the  name  of  rational  creatures^  The  man,  who 
does  not  deliberate,  is  lost^ 

*  Elwes.    See  his  Life, 

t  There  is  an  account  of  this  poor  ttian's  death  in  ths 
Sear,  HM.  . 
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We  have  endeavoured,  though  well  aware  of 
the  difficulty  of  the  subject,  to  point  out  some 
of  the  precautions  that  should  be  used  in  go- 
verning the  imagination  of  young  people  of  dif- 
ferent dispositions.  We  should  add,  that  in 
alj  cases  the  pupiPs  attention  to  his  own  mind 
will  be  of  more  consequence,  than  the  utmost 
vigilance  of  the  most  able  preceptor ;  the  sooner 
he  is  made  acquainted  with  his  own  character, 
and  the  sooner  he  can  be  excited  to  govern  him- 
self by  reason,  or  to  attempt  the  cure  of  his 
own  defects,  the  better. 

There  is  one  habit  of  the  imagination  to 
which  we  have  not  yet  adverted,  the  habit  of 
reverie.  In  reverie  we'  are  so  intent  upon  a 
particular  train  of  ideas,  that  we  are  unconsci*- 
ous  of  all  external  objects,  and  we  exert  but 
little  voluntary  power.  It  is  true  that  some 
persons,  in  castle-building,  both  reason  and  in- 
vent, and  therefore  must  exert. some  degree  of 
volition ;  even  in  the  wildest  reverie  there  may 
be  traced  some  species  of  consistency  i:  some  con- 
nexion amongst;  the  ideas ;  but  this  is  simply 
the  result  of  the  association  of  ideas.  Inventive 
castle-builders  are  rather  nearer  the  state  of  in- 
sanity than  of  reverie ;  they  reason  well  upon 
feilse  principles ;  their  airy  fabricks  are  often  both 
in  good  taste  and  in  good  proportion ;  nothing 
is  wanting  to  them  but  a  foundation.    On  the 
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contrary,  nothing  can  be  naore  silly  than  the 
reveries  of  silly  people ;  they  are  not  only  de- 
fective in  consistency,  but  they  want  all  the 
unities  ;  they  are  not  extravagant,  but  they  are 
stupid ;  they  consist  usually  of  a  listless  reitera* 
tion  of  uninteresting  ideas :  the  whole  pleasure 
enjoyed  by  those  addicted  to  them  consists  in 
the  facility  of  repetition. 

It  is  a  mistaken  notion,  that  only  people  of 
ardent  imaginations  are  disposed  to  reverie ;  the 
most  indolent  and  stupid  persons  waste  their  ex-* 
istence  in  this  indulgence ;  they  do  not  act  al- 
ways in  consequence  of  their  dreams,  therefore 
we  do  not  detect  their  folly.  Young  people  of 
active  minds,  when  they  have  not  sufficient  oct 
cupation,  necessarily  indulge  in  reverie;  and 
by  degrees  this  wild  exercise  of  their  inifention 
and  imagination  becomes  so  delightful  to  them, 
that  they  prefer  it  to  all  sober  employments* 

Mr.  Williams,  in  his  Lectures  upon  Educa- 
tion, gives  an  account  of  a  Tboy  singularly  ad- 
dicted to  reverie.  The  desire  of  invisibility  had 
seized  his  mind,  and  for  several  years  he  had 
indulged  his  fancy  with  imagining  all  the  plea- 
sures that  he  should  command,  and  all  the  feats 
that  he  could  perform,  if  he  were  in  possession 
of  Gyges's  ring.  The  reader  should,  howeyer,, 
be  informed,  that  this  castle-builder  was  not  9, 
youth  pf  strict  veracity ;  his  confessioa  upon  thisi 
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occasion,  as  upon  others,  might  not  have  been 
sincere.  We  only  state  the  story  from  Mr*  Wil- 
liams* 

To  prevent  children  from  acquiring  a  taste 
for  reverie,  let  them  have  various  occupations 
both  of  mind  and  body.  Let  us  not  direct  their 
imagination  to  extraordinary  future  pleasures, 
but  let  us  suflfer  them  to  enjoy  the  present. 
Anticipation  is  a  species  of  reverie ;  and  chiU 
dren,  who  have  promises  of  future  pleasures 
frequently  made  to  them,  live  in  a  cc^itinual 
state  of  anticipation. 

To  cure  tne  habit  of  feverie  when  it  has  once 
been  formed,  we  must  take  different  methods 
with  different  tempers.  With  those  who  in^' 
dulge  in  the  stupid  reverie^  we  should  employ 
stron^xcitations,  and  present  to  the  senses  a 
rapid  succession  of  objecti??  which  will  complete* 
'  }y  engage  without  fatiguing  them.  This  mode 
must  not  be  followed  with  childrad  of  diflferent 
dispositions,  else  wc  should  increase  instead  of 
curing  the  disease,  The  most  likely  method  to 
break  this  habit  in  children  of  great  quickness 
or  sensibility,  is  to  set  them  to  some  employ* 
inent  which  is  wholly  new  to  them,  an^  which 
will  consequently  exercise  and  eihaust  all  their 
jSiculties,  so  that  they  shall  have  no  Ufp  left 
foT  castle-building,  S^onotonous  ocoupatiom; 
such  as  copying,  drawing,  or  writing,  playing 
on  the  harpsichord,  &c.   are  hot,  if  h^bit  h(^ 
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made  them  easy  to  the  pupil,  fit  for  our  pur-^ 
pose.  We  may  all  perceive,,  that  in  such  oc** 
cupatioQs  the  p6vrer8  of  the  mind  are  left  un«f 
exercised.  We  can  frequently  read  aloud  with 
tolerable  emphasis  for  a  considerable  time  to^ 
gether,  and  at  the  same  time  think  upon  some 
subject  foreign  to  the  book  we  hold  in  our  faiinds. 

The  most  difficult  exercises  of  the  mind,  such 
as  invention,  or  strict  reasoning,  are  those  alone 
which  are  sufficient  to  subjugate  and  chain 
down  the  imagination  of  some  active  spirits. 
To  such  laborious  exercises,  they  shou}d  be  ex* 
cited  by  the  encouraging  voice  of  praise  and 
affection.  Imaginative  children  will  be  mooe 
disposed  to  inv^it  than  to  reason,  but  they  can<» 
not  perfect  any  invention  without  reasoning ; 
there  will,  therefore,  l^e  a  mixture  s£  what 
they  like  and  dislike  in  die  exercise  4>f  inven-* 
tion,  and  the  habit  of  reasoning  will,  perhaps, 
gradually  become  agreeable  to  them,  if  it  be 
thus  dexterously  united  with  the  pleasures  of 
the  imagination. 

So  much  has  already  been  written  by  various 
authors  upon  the  pleasures  and  the  dangers  of 
imagination,  that  we  could  scarcely  hope  to 
add  any  thing  new  to  what  they  have  produced : 
but  we  have  endeavoured  to  arrange  the  obser- 
vations which  appeared  most  applicable  to  prac- 
tical education ;  we  have  pointed  out  how  the 
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principles  of  taste  may  be  early  taught  withf 
out  injury  to  the  general  understanding,  and 
how  the  imagination  should  be  prepared  for  the 
higher  pleasure  of  eloquence  and  poetry.  We 
have  attempted  to  define  the  boundaries  be- . 
tween  the  enthusiasm  of  genius,  and  its  extra- 
vagance; and  to  shew  some  of  the  precautions 
which  may  be  used,  to  prevent  the  moml  de- 
fects to  which  persons  of  ardent  imagination  are 
usually  subject.  The  degree  in  which  the  ima- 
gination should  be  cultivated,  must,  we  have 
observed,  be  determined  by  the  views  which 
parents  may  have  for  their  children,  by  their 
situations  in  society,  and  by  the  professions  foe 
which  they  are  destined.  The  homely  proverb, 
which  has  been  applied  to  fire,  may  with  equal 
truth  b»  applied  to  imagination  :  '^  It  is  a  good 
*^  servant,  but  a  bad  master.^^ 
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CHAPTER  XXIIL 


On  Wit  and  Judgment. 


It  has  been  shewn,  that  the  powers  of.  me^ 
mopy,  invention,  and  imagination,  ought  to  be 
rendered  subservient  to  judgment:  it  has  beeu 
shewn,  that  reasoning  and  judgment  abridge . 
the  labours  of  memory,  and  are  necessary  to 
regulate  the  highest  flights  of  imagination.  We 
shall  now  consider  the  power  of  reasoning  in 
another  point  of  view,  as  being  essential  to  our 
conduct  in  life.  The  object  of  reasoning  is  to 
adapt  means  to  an  end  ;  to  attain  the  command 
of  effects  by  the  discovery  of  the  causes  on  which 
they  depend. 

Until  children  have  acquired  some  knowledge 
of  effects,  they  cannot  inquire  into  causes.  Ob- 
servs^tion  must  precede  reasoning ;  and  as  judg- 
ment is  nothing  more  than  the  perception  of  the 
result  of  comparison^  we  should  never  urge  our 
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pupils  to  judge,  until  they  have  acquired  some 
portion  of  experience. 

To  teach  children  to  compare  objects  exactly, 
we  should  place  the  things  to  be  examined  dis- 
tinctly before  them.  Every  thing  that  is  super- 
fluous should  be  taken  away,  and  a  sufficient 
motive  should  be  given  to  excite  the  pupil's  at- 
tention. -  We  need  not  here  repeat  the  advice 
that  has  formerly  been  given  respecting  the 
choice  of  proper  motives  to  excite  and  fix  at- 
tention ;  or  the  precautions  necessary  to  prevent 
the  pain  of  fatigue,  and  of  unsuccessful  applica- 
tion. If  comparison  be  early  rendered  a  task 
to  children,  they  will  dislike  and  avoid  this  ex- 
ercise of  the  mind,  and  they  will  consequently 
shew  an  inaptitude  to  reason.:  if  comparing  ob- 
jects be  made  interesting  and  amusing  to  our 
pupils^  they  will  soon  become  expert  in  disco- 
vering resemblances  and  differences ;  and  thus 
they  will  be  prepared  for  reasoning. 

Rousseau  has  judiciously  advised,  that  the 
senses  of  children  should  be  cultivated  widi  the 
utmost  care.  In  proportion  to  the  distinctaess 
of  their  perceptions  will  be  the  accuracy  of  their 
memory,  and,  probably,  also  the  precisioQ  of 
their  judgment.  A  child,  who  sees  imperfectly, 
cannot  reason  justly  about  the  objects  of  si^t, 
because  he  has  not  sufficient  data.  A  childt 
who  doeft  not  hear  distinetly^  jdaonoit  |udge  well 
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of  sounds ;  and,  if  we  could  suppose  the  sense 
of  touch  to  be  twice  as  accurate  in  one  child  as 
in  another,  we  might  conclude  that  the  judg- 
ment  of  these  children  must  dilSTer  in  a  similar 
proportion.  The  defects  in  oi'ganization  are  not 
within  the  power  of  the  preceptor ;  but  we  may 
observe,  that  inattention,  and  want  of  exercise, 
are  frequently  the  causes  of  what  are  mistaken 
foi*  natural  defects;  and,  ^on  the  contrary,  in- 
creased attention  and  cultivation  sometime  pro^ 
duce  that  quickness  of  eye  and  ear,  and  that 
consequent  readiness  of  judgment,  which  we 
are  apt  to  attribute  to  natural  superiority  of  or- 
ganization or  capacity.  Even  amongst  children, 
we  may  early  observe  a  considerable  difference 
between  the  quickness  of  their  senses  and  of 
their  reasoning  upon  subjects  Where  they  have  v 
had  experience,  and  upon  those  on  which  they 
have  not  been  exercised. ' 

The  first  exercises  for  the  judgment  of  chil- 
dren should,  as  Rousseau  recommends,  relate 
to  visible  and  tangible  substances.  Let  them 
compare  the  size  and  shape  of  different  objects  ; 
let  them  frequently  try  what  they  can  lift ;  at 
what  distance  they  can  see  objects;  at  what 
distance  they  can  hear  sounds :  by  these  exer- 
cises they  will  learn  to  judge  of  distances  and 
weight;  and  they  may  learn  to  judge  Of  the 
solid  contents  of  bodies  of  diflferent  shapes,  by 
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comparing  the  observationis  of  their  sense  of 
feeling  and  of  sight.  The  measure  of  hollow 
bodies  can  be  easily  taken  by  pouring  liquids 
into  them,  and  then  comparing  the  quantities 
of  the  liquids  that  fill  vessels  of  diflFerent  shapes. 
This  is  a  simple  method  of  exercising  the  judg- 
ment of  children ;  and,  if  they  are  allowed  to 
try  these  little  experiments  for  themselves,  the 
amusement  will  fix  the  facts  in  their  memory, 
and  will  associate  pleasure  with  the  habits  of 
comparison.  Rousseau  rewards  Emilius  with 
cakes  when  he  judges  rightly;  success,  we 
think,  IS  a  better  reward.  Rousseau  was  hitn- 
self  childishly  fond  of  cakes  and  cream. 

The  step  which  immediately  follows  com- 
parison, is  deduction.  The  cat  is  larger  than 
the  kitten ;  then,  a  hole  through  which  the  cat 
can  go,  must  be  larger  than  a  hole  through  which 
the  kitten  can  go.  Long  before  a  child  can  put 
this  reasoning  into  words,  he  is  capable  of  form- 
ing the  conclusion,  and  we  need  not  be  in  haste 
to  make  him  announce  it  in  mode  and  figure. 
We  may  see  by  the  various  methods  which 
young  children  employ  to  reach  what  is  above 
them,  to  drag,  to  push,  to  lift  different  bodies, 
that  they  reason;  that  is  to  say,  that  they 
adapt  means  to  an  end,  before  they  can  ^^plain 
their  own  designs  in  words.  Look  at  a  child 
building  a  house  of  cards  <  h(e  dexterously  ba^ 
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lances  every  card  as  he  floors  the  edifice ;  he 
raises  story  over  story,  and  shews  us  that  he 
has  some  design  in  view,  though  he  would  be 
utterly  incapable  of  describing  his  intentions 
previously  in  words.  We  have  formerly  endea- 
voured to  shew  how  the  vocabulary  of  our  pu- 
pils may  be  gradually  enlarged,  exactly  in  pro- 
portion to  their  real  knowledge.  A  great  deal 
depends  upon  our  attention  to  this  proportion  ; 
if  children  have  not  a  sufficient  number  of 
\tords  to  make  their  thoughts  intelligible,-  we 
cannot  assist  them  to  reason  by  our  conver- 
sation ;  we  cannot  communicate  to  them  the  re- 
sult of  our  experience ;  4:hey  will  have  a  great 
deal  of  useless  labour  in  comparing  objects, 
because  they  will  not  be  able  to  understand  the 
evidence  of  others,  as  they  do  not  understand 
their  language ;  and,  at  last,  the  reasonings  which 
they  carry  on  in  their  own  minds  will  be  con- 
fused fof  want  of  signs  to  keep  thena  distinct. 
On  the  contrary,  if  their  vocabulary  exceed 
their  ideas,  if  they  are  taught  a  variety  of  words 
ta  which  they  connect  no  accurate  meaning,  it 
is  impossible  that  they  should  express  their 
thoughts  with  precision.  As  this  is  one  of  the 
mo^t  common  errors  in  education,  we  shall 
dwell  upon  it  more  particularly. 

We  have  pointed  out  the  mischief  which  is 
4one  to  the  understanding  of  children  by  the 
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nonsensical  conversation  of  common  acquaint^ 
ance.  '*  Should  you  like  to  be  a  king  ?  What 
"  are  you  to  be  ?  Are  you  to  be  a  bishops  or  a 
*^  judge  ?  Had  you  tathiev  be  a  general,  or  an 
*^  admiral,  my  little  dear  V^  are  some  of  the  ques^ 
tions  which  every  one  has  probably  heard  pro- 
posed to  children  of  five  or  six  years  old.  Chil* 
dren  who  hjaive  not  learned  by  rote  the  expected 
answ^^  to  such  interrogatories,  stand  in  amazed 
silence  upon  these  occasions ;  or  else  answar  at 
random,  having  no  possible  means  of  forming 
any  judgment  upon  such  subjects.  We  have 
often  thought,  in  listening  to  the  conversations 
of  grown  up  people  with  children,  that  the  chil- 
dren reasoned  infinitely  better  than  th<eir  oppo-« 
nents.  People,  who  are  not  interested  in  the 
education  of  children,  do  not  care  what  argu- 
ments they  use,  what  absurdities  they  utter  id 
talking  to  them ;  they  usually  talk  to  them  of 
things  which  are  totally  above  their  comprehen-^. 
sion  ;  and  they  instil  error  and  prejudice,  with- 
out the  smallest  degree  of  compunction;  or 
rather,  without  in  the  least  knowing  what  they 
are  about.  We  earnestly  repeat  our  advice  to 
parents,  to  keep  their  children  as  much  as  pos- 
sible from  such  conversation :  children  will  never 
reason  if  they  are  frequently  allowed  to  hear  or 
to  talk  nonsense.  Unless  they  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  hearing  foolish  conversation,  they  very 
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seldom,  talk  nonsense.  They  may  express  them- 
selves in  a  manner  which  we  do  not  understand^ 
or  they  may  make  mistakes  from  not  accurately 
comprehending  the  words  of  others;  but  in 
these  cases  we  should  not  reprove  or  silence 
them;  we  should  patiently  endeavour  to  find 
out  their  hidden  meaning.  If  we  rebuke  or 
jridicule  them^  we  shall  intimidate  them,  and 
either  lessen  their  confidence  in  themselves  or 
in  us.  \n  the  one  case  we  prevent  them  from 
thinking,  in  the  other  we  deter  them  from  com* 
municating  their  thoughts;  and  thus  we  pre-> 
elude  ourselves  from  the  possibility  of  assisting 
them  in  reasoning.  To  shew  parents  the  na- 
ture of  the  mistakes  which  children  make  from 
their  imperfect  knowledge  of  words,  we  shall 
give  a  few  examples  from  real  life. 

S*— — ,  at  five  years  old,  when  he  heard  some 
one  speak  of  bay  horses,  said,  he  supposed  that 
a  bay  horse  must  be  the  beat.  Upon^cross^ues- . 
trotiing  him,  ittippeared  that  he  was  t^  to  this 
conclusion  by  the  analogy  between  the  sounidj" 
of  the  woids  bay  and  obey.  A  few  days  previous 
to  this  his  father  had  told  him,  that  .spirited 
borses  were  always  the  most  ready  to  obey. 

These  erroneous  analogies  between  the  sound 
6f  words  and  their  sense  frequently  mislead  chil- 
dren in  reasoning;   we  should,  therefore,  en« 
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courage  children  to  explain  themselves  fully,  that 
we  may  rectify  their  errors. 

When  S — ^  was  between  four  and  five  years 
old,  a  lady,  who  had  taken  him  upon  her  lap, 
playfully  put  her  hands  before  his  eyes,  and  (we 

believe)  asked  if  he  liked  to  be  blinded.     S * 

said  no ;  and  he  looked  very  thoughtful.  After 
a  pause,  he  added,  "  Smellie  says,  that  children 
**  like  better  to  be  blinded  than  to  have  their  legs 
"  tied.^^  (S — —  had  read  this  in  Smellie  two  or 
three  days  before.) 

Father.      "  Are  you  of  Smellie's  opinion?'^ 

S — —hesitated. 

Father.  "  Would,  you  rather  be  blinded,  or 
"  have  your  legs  tied  ?" 

S "  I  would^rather  have  my  legs  tied, 

"  not  quite  tight," 

Father.  \'  Do  you  know  what  is  m^ant  by 
"  hlindedr      . 

S— • — .     "  Having  their  eyes  put  out/^ 

Father.     *'  How  do  you  mean?,'^ 

S — — .  "  To  put  something  into  the  eye  to 
"  make  the  blood  burst  out ;  and  then  the  blood 
"  would  come  all  over  it,  and  cover  it,  and  stick 
"  to  it,  and  hinder  them  from  seeing,  I  don^t 
"  know  how." 

It  is  obvious,  that  whilst  this  boy's  imagina- 
tion pictured   to  him  a  bloody  orb  when    he 
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hjeard  the  word  biindedi  ^  was ,  perfe<5tly  rigbt 
^  ill  his  refisoning  in  preferring  to  have  his  legs 
tied ;  but  he  did  not  judge  of  the  propositioa 
meant  to  be  laid  before  him ;  he  judged  of  ano- 
ther which  he  had  formed  for  himself.  His 
father  explained  to  him,  that  Smellie  meant 
blindfolded,  instead  of  blinded;  al  handker- 
chief was  then  tied  round  the  boy's  head  so  as 
to  hinder  him  from  seeing,  and  he  was  made  pei*- 
fectly  to  understand  the  meaning  of  the  word 
blindfolded.  ^ 

lik  such  trifles  as  these  it  may  appesif  of  little 
conseq^uence  to  rectify  the  verbal  errors  ^f  chil- 
dren ;  but  exactly  the  same  species  of  nsistafce 
will  prevent  them  from  reasoning  accurately  ia 
matters'  of  cqnsequience.  It  will  not  cost  us 
much  trouble  to  detect  these  mistakes  wiien  the 
causes  of.  them  are  yet  recent ;.  but  it  will  give 
us  infinite  trouble  to  retrace  thoughts  which  have 
passed  Jn  infancy*  Whea  prejudices,  or  the  ha- 
bits of  reasoning  inaccurately,  have  been  formied,^ 
we. cannot  easily  discover  ot  remedy  tiie  remotie 
trifling  oarigin  of  the  evil. 

When  children  t^gin  to  inquire  about  causes, 
they  are  not  able  to  distinguish  between  coin- 
cidence and  causation:  we  formerly  observed 
the  effect  which  this  ignorance  produces  upon 
their  temper;  we  must  now  observe  its  effect 
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upon  their  understanding.  A  little  reflection 
upon  our  own  minds  will  prevent  us  from  feel- 
ing that  stupid  amazement,  or  from  expressing 
that  insulting  contempt,  which  the  natural 
thoughts  of  children  sometimes  excite  in  per- 
sons, who  have  frequently  less  understanding 
than  their  pupils.  What  account  can  we  give 
of  the  connexion  between  cause  and  effect? 
How  is  the  idea,  that  one  thing  is  the  cause  of 
another,  first  produced  in,  our  minds  ?  All 
that  we  know  is,  that  amongst  human  events 
those  which  precede  are,  in  some  cases,  sup- 
posed to  produce  what  follow.  When  we  have 
observed,  in  several  instances,  that  one  event 
constantly  precedes  another,  we  believe,  and 
expect,  that  these  events  will  in  future  recur 
together.  Before  children  have  had  experience, 
it  is  scarcely  possible  that  they  should  distin- 
guish between  fortuitous  circumstances  and  cau- 
sation ;  accidental  coincidences  of  time,  and 
juxta-position,  continually  lead  tkekn  into  error. 
We  should  not  accuse  children  of  reasoning  ill ; 
we  should  not  imagine  that  they  are  defective 
in  judgment,  when  they  make  mistakes  from 
deficient  experience ;  we  should  only  endeavour 
to  make  them  delay  to  decide  until  they  have 
repeated  their  experiments ;  and,  at  all  events, 
we  should  encourage  them  to  lay  open  their 
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/ 
minds  to  us,  that  we  may  assist  them  by  our  su- 
perior knowledge. 

This  spring,  little  W (three  years  old) 

was  looking  at  a  man   who  was  mowing  the 
grass  before  the  door.     It  had  been  raining,  and 
when  the  sun  shone  the  vapour  began  to  rise 
from  the  grass.     "  Does  the  man  mowing  make 
"  the  smoke  rise  from  the  grass  ?"  said  the  little 
boy.     He  was  not  laughed  at  for  this  simple 
question.      The    man's     mowing    immediately 
preceded   the   rising  of  the  vapour;  the  child 
had  never  observed  a  man  mowing  before,  and 
it  was  absolutely  impossible  that  he  could  tell 
what  eflFects'  migbt  be  produced  by  it ;  he  very 
naturally  imagined,  that  the  event  which  im- 
mediately preceded  the  rising  of  the  vapour  was 
the  cause  of  its  rise  ;  the  siin  was  at  a  distance ; 
the  scythe  was  near  the  grass.     The  little  boy 
shewed  by  the  tone  of  his  inquiry,  that  he  was  in 
the  philosophic  state  of  doubt ;  had  he  been  ridi- 
culed for  his  question,  had  he  been  told  that  he 
talked  nonsense,  he  would  not  upon  another  oc- 
casion have  told  his  thoughts,  and  he  certainly 
could  not  have  improved  in  reasoning. 

The  way  to  improve  children  in  their  judgment; 
with  respect  to  causation,  is  to  increase  their 
knowledge,  and  to  lead  them  to  try  experiments 
by  which  they  may  discover  what  circumstances 
are  essential  to  the  production  of  any  given  ef- 
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feet,  and  what  are  merely  accessory,  unimporta&t 
concomitants  of  the  event.* 

A  child,  who  for  the  first  time  sees4>lue  and 
red  paints  mixed  together  to  produce  purple, 
could  not  be  certain  that  the  pallette  on  which 
these  colours  were  mixed,    the    spatula  with 
which  they  were  tempered,  were  not  necessary 
<;ircumstances.     In  many  cases  the  vessels  in 
which  things  are  mi^^ed  are  essential ;  therefore 
a  sensible  child  would  repeat  the  experiment 
exactly  in  the  same  manner  in  whicl;i  he  had 
seen  it  succeed.    This  exactness  should  not  be 
suflFered  to  become  indolent  imitation^  pr  super- 
stitious adherence  to  particular  forms.    Children 
should  be  excited  to  add  or  deduct  particulars^ 
in  trying  experiments,  and  to  observe  the  effects 
in  these  changes.     In  "  Chemistry/^  and  "  Me- 
"  chanicks,^*  we  have  pointed  out  a  variety  of  oc- 
cupations, in  which  the  judgment  of  children 
may  be  exercised  upon  the  immediate  objects  of 
their  senses. 

It  is  natural,  perhaps,  that  we  should  expect 
our  pupils  to  shew  surprise  at  those  things,  which 
excite  surprize  in  our  minds ;  but  we  should  con- 
sider, that  almost  every  thing  is  new  to  children, 
and  therefore  there  is  scarcely  any  gradation  in. 
their  astonishment.  A  child  of  three  or  four 
years  old  would  be  as  much  amused,  and,  pro-^ 

*  V.  Stewart. 
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bably  as  much  surprised,  by  seedng  a  paper  kite 
fly,  as  he  could  be  by  beholding  the  ascent 
of  a  balloon.  W^  should  not  attribute  this  to 
stupidity  orwantcrf*  judgment,  but  simply  to  ig- 
norance. 

A  few  days  ago  W (three  years  old), 

who  was  learning  his  letters,  was  iet*to  sow  an 
o  in  the  garden  with  mustard  seed.  W. 
was  much  pleased  with  the  operation.  Whe© 
the  green  plants  appeared  above  ground,  it  was 
expected  that  W: would  be  much  sur- 
prised at  seeing  the  exact  shape  of  his  0.  He  was 
taken  to  look  at  it ;  but  he  shewed  no  surprize^ 
no  sort  of  emotion,. 

We  have  advised,  that  the  judgment  of  chil- 
dren should  be  exercised  upon  the  objects  of 
their  senses.  It  m  scarcely  possible,  that  they 
should  reason  upon  thte  subjecti^  "^hich  are 
sometimes  proposed  to  them ;  with  respect  to 
manners  and  80cie(;y,  they  have  bad  no  expe- 
rience, consequently  they  can  form  no  judg- 
ments. By  imprudently  endeavouring  to  turn 
the  attention  of  children  to  conversation  that  is 
un^uited  tQ  them,  people  may  give  the  appear^ 
timce  of  early  intdiigence,  and  a  certain  readi- 
ness of  repartee  and  fluency  of  expression  ;  but 
these  are  tiransient  advantages.  Smart,  /  witty 
childi^n  amuse  the  circle  for  a  few  hours,  and 
are  forgotten  ;  and  we  may  observe,  that  ajdiost 
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all  children  who  are  praised  and  admired  for 
sprightlinebs  and  wit,  reason  absurdly,  and 
continue  ignorant.  Wit  and  judgment  depend 
upon  different  and  opposite  habits  of  the  mind. 
Wit  searches  for  remote  resemblances  between 
objects  or  thoughts  apparently  dissimilar.  Judg- 
ment compares  the  objects  placed  before  it, 
in  order  to  find  out  their  differences  rather  than 
their  resemblances.  The  comparisons  of  judg- 
ment may  be  slow,  those  of  wit  must  be  rapid. 
The  same  power  of  attention  in  children  may 
produce  either  wit  or  judgment.  Parents  must 
decide  in  which  faculty,  or  rather,  in  which 
of  these  habits  of  the  mind,  they  wish  their 
pupils  to  excel ;  and  they  must  conduct  their 
education  accordingly.  Those  who  are  desirous 
to  make  their  pupils  witty,  must  sacrifice  some 
portion  of  their  judgment  to  the  acquisition  of 
the  talent  for  wit ;  they  must  allow  their  chiU 
dxen  to  talk  frequently  at  random.  Amongst 
a  multitude  of  hazarded  observations  a  happy 
hit  is  now  and  then  made  :  for  these  happy  hits 
children  who  are  to  be  made  wit)s  should  be 
praised  ;  and  they  m^st  acquire  sufficient  cour- 
tage to  speak  from  a  cursory  view  of  things ; 
therefore  the  mistakes  they  make  from  supers 
ficial  examination  must  not  be  pointed  out  to 
them;  their  attention  must  be  turned  to  the 
<:omic,  rather  than  to  the  serious  side  of  obf* 
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jects ;  they  must  study  the  different  meanings 
and  powers  of  words ;  they  should  hear,  witty 
conversation,  read  epigrams,  apd  comedies : 
and  in  all  company  they  should  be  exercised^ 
before  numbers,  in  smart  dialogue  and  re* 
partee. 

Wheji  we  mention  the  methods  of  educat- 
ing a  child  to  be  witty,  we  at  the  same  tim^ 
point  out  the  dangers  of  this  education  :  and 
it  is  but  just  to  warn  parents  against  expect- 
ing incoi^siistiept  qualities  from  their  pupils.-— 
Those  who  steadily  prefer  the  solid  advantages 
of  judgment  to  the  transient  brilliancy  of  wit, 
s)iould  not  be  mortified  when  they  see  their 
children,  perhs^ps,  deficient  at  nine  or  ten  years^ 
old  in  the  showy  talents  for  general  conversa<i^ 
tion :  they  must  bear  to  see  their  pupils  appear 
slow ;  they  must  bea^  the  con,trast  of  flippant 
gaiety  and  sober  simplicity ;  they  must  pursue 
exactly  an  opposite  course  to  that  which  has 
been  recommended  for  the  education  of  wits ; 
they  must  never  praise  their  pupils  for  ha^rd-> 
ing  observations ;  they  mi^st  cautiously  point 
out  any  mistal^es  that  ^re  made  from  a  precipi- 
tate survey  of  objects;  they  should  not  harden 
thejr  pupils  against  that  feeling  of  shame,  which 
arises  in  the  mind  firom  ^he  perception  of  hav-. 
ing  ut^red  an  absurdity ;  they  should  n^yer 
encourage  their  pupils  to  play  upon  words,!  and 
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thej7  admiration  of  wit  sbouFld  never  be  vebe^ 
mently  or  enthusiastically  expressed. 

We  shall  give  a  few  examples  to  convince  pa^ 
rents,  that  children,  whose  reasoning  powers  have 
been  cultivated,  are  rather  slow  in  comprehend- 
ing and  in  admiring  wit.  They  require  to  have  it 
explained,  they  want  to  settle  the  exact  juistice 
and  morality  of  the  repartee,  before  they  will 
admire  it. 

(November  9Gth,  1795.)  To-day  at  dinner 
the  conversation  happened  to  turn  upon  wit. 
Somebody  mentioned  the  well-known  reply  of 

the  hackney^coachman  to  Pope.     S-p?- ,  a  boy 

of  nine  years  old,  listened  attentively,  but  did 
not  seem  to  understand  it ;  his  father  endeavour- 
ed Jo  explain  it  to  him.  *^  Pope  wa9  a  little 
"  ill-made  man;  his  favoijrite  exclamation 
*'  was,  '  God  mend  me  V  Now,  when  he  was  in 
^'  a  passion  with  the  hackney-coachmap',  he  cried 
**  as  usual,  '  God  mend  me  !'  ^  Mepd  youj  Sir/ 
^^  said  the  coachman;  'it  would  be  easier  to  make 
^*  a  new  one.'    'Do  you  understand  thi3  now.^* 

S-'-'-^  looked  dull  upon  it,  and,  after  som^ 
minutes  consideration,  said,  "  Yes,  Pope  was 
**  ill-made ;  the  man  niewt  it  would  be  better 
"  to  make  a  new  one  than  to  mend  him." 
S  did  not  yet  seem  to  ^take  the  wit ;  he 

took  the  answer  literally,  and  understood  it 
soberly.  ,,  ^ 
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Immediately  afterwards,  the  oflScer's  famous 
reply  to  Pope  was  told  to  S  About  ten 

jdays  after  this  conversation,  S said  to  his 

sister,  "  I  wonder,  M— ^r— ,  that  people  donH 
'*  oftener  laugh  at  crooked  people :  like  the 
"  officer,  who  called  Pope  a  note  of  interroga- 
^*  tion/' 

M    ,     "  It  would  be  ill-natured  to  laugh 

«atthem/^ 

S"  *'  But  you  all  praised  that  man  for 

^*  saying  that  about  Pope.  You  did  not  think. 
^^  him  ill-natured/^ 

IVf. — .    **  No,  because  Pope  had  been 

**  impertinent  to  him/^ 

S --.    "How?^^ 

M .      "  Don^t   you    remember,    that 

^*  when  the  officer  said  that  a  note  of  interro- 
**  gation  would  make  the  passage  clear,  Pope 
^^  turned  round,  and  looking  at  him  with  great 
**  contempt,  asked  if  he  knew  what  a  note  of 
**  interrogation  was  ?^^ 

S .     "  Yes ;  I  remember  that ;  but  I  do 

"  not  think  that  was  very  impertinent,  because 
•*  Pope  might  not  know  whether  the  man  knew 
**  it  or  not.'' 

Mr. •    "  Very  tri^e ;   but  then  you 

**  see,  that  Pope  took  it  for  granted  that  the  of- 
"  ficer  was  extremely  ignorant ;  a*  boy  who  is 
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**  just  learning  to  read  knows  what  a  note  of  in* 
^  terrogation  is.'^  , 

S (thoughtfully).      "  Yes,  it  wa»  rude 

^^  of  Pope ;  but  then  the  man  was  an  officer, 
"  and  therefore,  it  was  very  likely  that  he  might 
^  be  ignorant ;  you  know  you  said  that  officers 
•*  were  often  very  ignorant/^ 

Mr.  '.     "  I  said  often;  but  not  always. 

/*  Young  men,  I  told  you,  who  are  tired  of 
^^  books,  and  ambitious^  of  a  red  coat,  often  go 
*^  into  the  army  to  save  themselves  the  trou- 
"  ble  of  acquiring  the  knowledge  necessary  for 
^'  other  professions.  A  man  cannot  be  a  good 
"  lawyer,  or  a  good  physician,  without  having 
*'  acquired  a  great  deal  of  knowledge ;  but  an  , 
*^'  officer  need  have  little  knowledge  to  know 
'^  how  to  stand  to  be  shot  at.  But  though  it 
"  may  be  true  in  general  that  officers  are  often 
^'  ignorant,  it  is  not  necessary  that  they  should 
*Vbe  so  ;  a  man  in  a  red  coat  may  have  as  much 
^  knowledge  as  a  man  in  a  black,  or  a  blue  one  ; 
f^  therefore  no  sensible  person  should  decide  that 
'^  a  man  is  ignorant  merely  because  he  is  an  oU 
"  ficer^  as  Pope  did.^^ 

S •    "  No,  to  be  sure.    I  understand 

«now.'^ 

M- — _     "  But  I  thought,  S-.     n   ,  you. 
"  understood  this  before.^* 
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Mr "  He  is  very  right  not  to  let  it 

*'  pass  without  understanding  it  thoroughly.  You 

"  are  very  right,  S *,  not  to  swallow  things 

"  whole ;  ohew  them  well/^ 

S— — -  looked  as  if  he  was  still  chewing. 

M -~.  "  What    are   you    thinking   of, 

«S ?'" 

S  *'  Of  the  man's  laughing  at  Pope 

*^  for  being  crooked.^' 

Mr.  -T-- — .  *'  If  Pope  had  not  said  any  thing 
"^^  rude  to  that  man^  the  man  would  have  done 
**  very  wrong  to  have  laughed  at  him.  If  the 
^'  officer  had  walked  into  a  coffee-house,  and 
"  pointing  at  Pope,  had  said,  *  there's  a  little 
**  crooked  thing  like  a  note  of  interrogation/ 
•*  people  might  have  been  pleased  with  his  wit 
"  in  seeing  that  resemblance, .  but  they  would 
^'  have  disliked  his  ill-nature ;  and  those  who 
"  knew  Mr.  Pope  would  probably  have  an- 
"  swered,  *  Yes,  Sir,  but  that  crooked  little  man 
"  is  one  of  the  most  witty  men  in  England ;  he 
"  is  the  great  poet,  Mr.  Pope/  But,  when  Mr. 
"  Pope  had  insulted  the  officer,  the  case  viras 
"  altered.  Now,  if  the  officer  had  simply  an- 
*'  j3wered,  when  he  was  asked  what  a  note  of 
**  interrogation  was,  *  a  little  crooked  thing  / 
f*  and  if  he  had  looked  at  Pope  from  head  to 
"  foot  as  he  spoke  these  words,  every  body's 
^^  attention    would    have    been    turned    upon 
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**  Pope's  figure  ;  but  then  the  officer  would 
"have  reproached  him  only  for  his  personal 
*' defects ;  but  by  saying,  '  a  little  crooked 
*'  thing  that  asks  questionsj'  this  officer  reproved 
"  Pope  for  his  impertinence.  Pope  had  just 
•*  asked  him  a  question,  and  every  body  per- 
"  ceived  the  double  application  of  the  answer. 
**  It  was  an  exact  description  of  a  note  of  inter- 
"  rogation,  and  of  Mr.  Pope.  It  is  this  sort 
^*  of  partial  resemblance  quickly  pointed  out 
**  between  things,  which  at  first  appear  very  un- 
"  like,  that  surprises  and  pleases  people,  and 
**  they  call  it  wit.'^ 

How  difficult  it  is  to  explain  wit  to  a  child  ! 
and  how  much  more  difficult  to  fix  its  value 
and  morality  !  About  a  month  after  tliis  conver- 
sation had  passed,  S'  returned  to  the  charge: 
his  mind  had  not  been  completely  settled  about 
wit. 

(January  9th,  1706.)  "  So,  S ,  you  don't 

**  yet  understand  wit,  I  see,''  said  M  "^'-  to 
him,  when  he  looked  very  grave  at  Something 
that  was  said  to  him  in  jest."   S  immedi- 

ately asked,  "  What  is  wit  ?'^ 

M answered  (laughing),  "Wit  is  the 

"  folly  of  grown  up  people." 

Mr.  — — .  "  How  can  you  give  the  boy 
"such  an  answer!  Come  to  me,  my  dear, 
"  and  FU  try  if  1  can  give  you  a  better,    ^here 
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^'  are  two  kinds  of  wity  one  which  depends  upon 
^'  words,  ai^d  another  which  depends  upon 
^^  thoughts.  I  will  give  you  an  instance  of  wit 
"  depending  upon  words  :  . 

"  Hear  yonder  beggar^  how  he  cries; 
"  I  am  so  lame,  I  cannot  rise ! 
«'  If  he  tells  truth,  he  lies." 

S "  Nb !    If  he  tells  truth  he  lies  ! 

<*  No,  he  can't  both  tell  truth  and  tell  a  lie  at 
"  the  same  time  ;  that's  impossible/^ 

Mr. .     "  Then  there  is  something  in  the 

"words  which  you   don't  understand:  in  the 
"  common  sense  of  the  words  they  contradict 
"  each  other ;   but    try    if  you    can   find   out . 
"  any  uncommon  s^nse,  any  word  which  can  be 
"  understood  in  two  senses.'' 

S muttered  the  words,  "if  he  tells  truth 

"  he  Ifes,"  and  looked  indignant,  but  presently 
said,  "  Oh,  now  I  understand ;  the  beggar  was 
"  lying  down  ;  he  lies,  means  he  lies  down,  not 
"  he  tells  alie." 

The  perception  of  the,  double  meaning  of  the 
words  did  riot  seem  to  please  this  boy,  on  the ' 
contrary,  it  seemed  to  provoke  him,  and  he  ap- 
peared to  think  that  he  had  wasted  his  time  upon 
the  discovery. 

Mr.  — .- "  Now  I  will  give  you  an  instance 
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"  of  wit  that  depends  upon  the  ideas  rath^than 
"on  the  words.  A  man  of  very  bad  character 
"  told  falsehoods  of  another,  who, then  made 
"  these  two  lines  : 

•  "  Lie  on,  whilst  my  revenge  shall  be, 
"  To  tell  the  very  truth  of  thee." 


S— —  approved  of  this  immediately,  and 
heartily;  a.n4  recollected  the  only  epigram  he 
knew  by  rote,  one  which  he  had  heard  in  con- 
versation two  or  three  months  before  this  time. 
It  was  made  upon  a  tall,  stupid  man,  who  had 
challenged  another  to  make  an  epigram  extena- 
pore  upon  him. 

''  Unlike  to  Robinson  shall  be  coy.  song ; 
"  It  shall  be  witty,  and  it  sha'nt  be  long/* 

At  the  time  S  ■?  first  heard  this  epigram, 

he  had  been  as  slow  in  comprehending  it  as 
possible ;  but  after  it  had  been  thoroughly  ex- 
plained, it  pleased  him,  and  remained  fixed  in 
his  memory. 

Mr. ; — ^  observed,  that  this  epigram  con- 
tained wit  both  in  words  and  in  ideas ;  and  he 

gave  S one  other  example.     "  There  were 

"  two  con  tractors;  I  mean  people  who  make  a 
"  bargain  with  government,  of  with  those  who 
"  govern  the    country,    to   supply  them  with 
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"  certain  things  at  a  certain  price:  there  were 
"  two  contractors,  one  of  whom  was  employed 
•*  to  supply  government  with  corn,  the  other 
"  agreed  to  supply  government  with  rum. — 
"  Now,  you  know,  com  may  be  called  grain, 
*^  and  rum  may  be  called  spirit.  Both  these 
•*  contractors  cheated  in  their  bargain ;  both 
"  their  names  were  the  same ;  and  the  following 
*'  epigram  was  m^de  on  them. 

**  Both  of  a  name,  )o !  two  contractors  come ; 
^*  One  cheats  in  com>  and  t'other  cheats  in  rum. 
,  '*  Which  is  the  greater,  if  you  can,  explain, 
*'  A  rogue  in  spirit,  or  a  rogue  in  grain  ?" 

**  Sjnfity^  continued  Mr.  — — ,  **  has  another 
^  sense,  you  know — will,  intention,  soul ;  he 
**  has  the  spirit  of  a  rogue;  he  has  the  spirit  of 
^^  contradiction.  And  grain  has  also  another 
^  meaning ;  the  grain  of  this  table,  the  grain  of 
•'  your  coat.  Dyed  in  grain,  means  dyed  into 
**  the  substance  of  the  material  so  that  the  dye 
"  can*t  be  washed  out.  A  rogue  in  grain, 
*^  means  a  man  whose  habit  of  cheating  is  fixed 
^*  in  his  mind :  and  it  is  difficult  to  determine 
^'  which  is  the  worst,  a  man  who  has  the  wish, 
"  or  a  man  who  has  the  habit  of  doing  wrong. 
*^  At  first  it  seems  as  if  you  were  only  asked 
"  which  was  the  worst,  to  cheat  in  selling 
*'  grain,  or  in  selling  spirit ;  but  the  concealed 
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<'  meaning  makes  tlxe  question  bo&  sense  and 
"  wit" 

These  detailed  examples  we  fear  may  appear 
tiresome  ;  but  we  know  not  how  without  them, 
to  explain  ourselves  fully.  We  should  add  for 
the  cbnsolation  of  those  who  admire  wit,  awl 
we  are  amongst  the  number  ourselves,  tliat  it  isr 
muf:h  more  likely  that  wit  should  be  engrafted 
upon  judgment,  than  that  judgment  .should  be 
engrafted  upon  wit. 

We  hope  that  we  have,  in  the  c^hstpfer  on 
Books,  fully  explained  the  danger  of  accustom«- 
ing  children  to  read  what  they  do  not  under- 
stand. Poetry  they  cannot  early  comprehend  ; 
and  even  if  they  do  undierstand  it,  they  cj^nfnot 
improve  their  reasoning  faculty  by  poetic  stitidies. 
The  analogies  of  poetry  and  of  reasoning  ape 
very  different,  "  The  muse,"  says  w .  e^cel^ 
lent  judge  upon  this  subject,  **  would  make 
"  but  an  indifferent  scbool-mist'ress."  We  in- 
clude,* under  the  head  poetry,  all  books  in  whick 
declamation  and  eloquence  are  substituted  for 
reasoning.  We  should  accustom  our  pupils  tor 
judge  strictly  of  the  reasoning  which  they  mieet 
with  in  books;  nO  names  of  high  authority 
should  ever  preclude  an  author's  arguments  ktm 
examination. 

The  following  passage  from  St.  Pierre's  £tude# 
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dis  la  Nature  was  read  to, two  boys:  H-^«  h^ 
14  years  old  ;  S  ■'  ,  10  years  old* 
,  "  Hurtful  insects  jM^e^eot  (the  same)  opposi- 
"  tiws  and  signs  of  destruction ;  the  gnat,  thirsty 
'"  of  human  blood,  announces  himself  to  our 
**  sight  by  the  white  ^ots  with  which  his  brown 
^'  body  is  Speckled  ;  and  by  the  shrill  sound  of 
'.*  his  wings,  which  interrupts  the  ctilm  of  th^ 
"  groves,  he  announces  himself  to  our  ear  as 
"well  as  to  our  eye.  The- carnivorous  wasp 
"  is  streaked  like  the  tiger,  with  bands  of  black 
**  over  gt  yellow  ground/' 
:  H-*-^  and  S— -  both  at  once  exclaimed,  that 
these  spots  in  the  gnat,  and  streaks  in  the  wasp, 
had  nothing  to  do  with  their  stinging  us*  **  Thfe 
*'^  bu25zing  of  the  gnat,*'  said  S— ,  "  would,  I 
"  think,  be  a  very  agreeable  sound  to  us,  if 
"  we  did  not  know  that  the  griat  would  sting, 
/'  and  that  it  was  coming  near  us;  and,  as  to 
"  the  wasp,  I  remember  stopping  one  day  upon 
"  the  stairs  to  look  at  the  beautiful  black  and 
"  yellow  body  of  a  wasp,  I  did  not  think  of 
"  danger,  nor  of  its.  stinging  me  then^  and  I 
"  did  not  know  that  it  was  like  the  tiger.  After 
"  I  had  been  stung  by  a  wasp,  I  did  not  thfnk 
"  a  wasp  such  a  beautiful  animal.  I  think  it 
"  is  very  often  from  our  knowing  that  animals 
**  can  hurt  us,  that  we  think  them  ugly.  We 
"  might  as  well  say,''  continued  S-— ,  pointing 
voit.  II.  A  a 
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to  a  crocus  which  Was  near  him,  "  we  might 
^^  as  well  say,  that  a  man  who  has  a  yellow  fiice 
*'  has  the  same  disposition  as  that  crocus,  or  that 
**  the  crocus  is  in  every  thing  like  the  man, 
"  because  it  is  yellow." 

Cicero's  "  Curious  Consolation  for  Deafness'' 
is  properly  noticed  by  Mr.  Hume.  It  was  read 
to  S  a  few  days  ago,  to  try  whether  he  could 
detect  the  sophistry ;  he  was  not  previously  told 
what  was  thought  of  it  by  others. 

"  How  many  languages  are  there,''  says  Cicero, 
"  which  you  do  not  understand !  The  Punic, 
"  Spanish,  Grallic,  Egyptian,  &c.  With  regard 
"  to  all  these  you  are  as  if  you  were  deaf,  and 
"  yet  you  are  indifferent  about  th^matter.  Is  it 
"  then  so  great  a  misfortune  to  be  deaf  to  one 
"  Idnguage  more  ?" 

"  I  don't  think,"  said  S ,  "  that  was  at  all 

"  a  good  way  to  console  the  man,  because  it^was 
^^  putting  him  in  mind  that  be  wa<r  more  deaf 
\^  than  he  thought  he  was«     He  did  not  think  of 
^^  those  languages,  perhaps,  till  he  was  put  in  • 
"  mind  that  he. could  not  hear  them." 

In  stating  any  question  to  a  child,  we  should 
avoid  letting  our  own  opinion  be  known,  lest 
we  l^ad  or  intimidate  his  mind.  We  should  also 
avoid  all  appearance  of  anxiety,  all  impatience 
for  the  answer;  our  pupil's  mind  should  be  in  a 
calm  state  when  he  is  to  judge :    if  we  turn  his 
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sympathetic  attention  to  our  hopes  md  fears, 
we  agitate  him,  and  he  will  judge  by  our 
countenances  rather  than  by  comparing  the 
objects  or  propositions  which  are  l^id  before  hinl. 
Some  people,  in  arguing  with  children,  teach 
them  to  be  disingenuous  by  the  uncandid  man-^ 
ner  in  which  they  {iroceed ;  they  shew  a  desire 
for  victory  rather  than  for  truth  ;  they  state  the 
arguments  only  oh  their  own  side  of  the  ques« 
tion,  and  thiey  will  not  allow  the  force  of  those 
which  are  brought  against  them:  Children  are 
thus  piqued,  instead  of  being  convinced,  and  in 
their  turn  they  become  zealots  in  support  of  their 
dwB  opinions;  they  hunt  only  for  arguments 
in  their  own  favour,  and  they  are  mortified 
when  a  good  reason  is  brought  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  question  to  that  on  which  they  happeii 
to  have  enlisted.  To  prevent  this*  we  should 
never  argue^  or  suffer  others  to  argue  for  victory 
with  oiir  pupils ;  we  should  not  pfaise  them 
for  their  cleveniess  in  finding  out  arguments  in 
support  of  their  own  opinion;  but  we  should 
praise  their  candour  and  good  sense  when  they 
perceive  and  acknowledge  the  force  of  their 
opponent's  arguments^  They  should  not  be 
exercised  as  advocates,  but  as  judges ;  they 
should  be  encouraged  to  keep  their  minds  im- 
partial^ to  sum  up  the  reasons  which  they  have 
heard,  and  to  form  their  opinion  from  these 
Aa3 
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without  regard  to  what  they  may  have  originally 
asserted.  We  should  never  triumph  over  chil- . 
dfen  for  changing  their  opiniom  *^  I  thought 
"  you. were  on  my  side  of  the  question;  or,  I 
^'  thought  you  wer6  on  the  other  side  of  the 
"  question  just  ndw!^^  is  sometimes  tauntingly 
said  to  an  ingenuous  child,  who  changes  his 
opinion  when  he  hears  a  new  argument.  You 
think  it  a  proof  of  his  want  of  judgment,  that  he 
changes  his  opinion.  Do  you  think  it  a  proof 
that  your  scales  are  bad,  because  they  vibrate 
with  every  additional  weight  that  is  added  to 
either  side? 

Idle  people  sotn<etimes  amuse  themselves  with 
trying  the  judgment  of  children,  by  telling  them 
improbable,  extravagant  stories^  and  then  ask 
the  simple  listeners  whether  they  believe  what 
hm  been  told  them.  The  readiness  of  belief  in 
children  will  always  be  proportioned  to  their 
experience  of  the  veracity  of  those  with  whom 
they  converse ;  consequently  children,  who  live 
with  those  who  speak  truth  to  them,  will  scarcely 
ever  be  inclined  to  doubt  the  veracity  of  stmngers. 
Such  trials  of  the  judgment  of  our  pupils  should 
never  be  permitted.  Why  should  the  example 
of  lying  be  set  before  the  honest  minds  of  chil- 
dren, who  are  far  from  silly  when  they  shew 
simplicity  ?  They  guide  themselves  by  the  best 
rules,  by  which  even  a  philosopher  in  similar 
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circumstances  oouJid  guide  Ititnself.  The  things 
asserted  are  extraordinary,  but  the  childrea 
believe  them,  b^auae  they  have  never  had  any 
experience  of  the  felsehood  of  human  testifnony* 

The  Socratic  mode  of  reasoning  is  frequently 
practised  upon  children.  People  armnge  ques-^ 
tions  artfully,  so  as  to  bring  them  to  whatever 
conclusion  they  please.  In  this  mode  of  reason- 
ing  much  depends  upon  getting  the  first  move ; 
the  child  has  very  little  chance  of  having  it ;  -his 
preceptor  usually  begins  first  with  a  peremptory 
voice,  "  Now  answer  me  this  question  ?^*  *The 
pupil,  who  knows  that  ike  interrogatories  are 
put  with  a  design  to  entrap  him,  is  immediately 
alarmed,  and  instead  of  giving  a  direct,  candid 
answer  to  the  question,  is  always  looking  for- 
ward to  the  possible  .consequences  of  his  reply; 
or  he  is  considering  how  he  may  evade  the  snare 
that  is  laid  for  Ihim.  Under  these  ciTCun»9tances 
he  is  in  ijEnminent  danger  of  learning  the  shuf- 
fling habits  of  ounning;  he  has  little  chance  of 
karning  th«  nature  of  open,  manly  investiga- 
tion. 

Preceptors,  who  imagine  that  it  is  necessary 
to  put  on  very  grave  iaoes,  and  to  use  much 
learned  apparatus  in  teaching  the  art  of  reasoning, 
are  not  nearly  so  likely  to  succeed  as  those  are, 
who  have  the  happy  art  of  encouraging  children 
to  lay  open  their  minds  freely,  and  who  can 
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make  every  pleasing  trifle  an  exercise  for  the 
understanding.  If  it  be  playfully  pointed  out 
to  a  child  that  he  reasons  ill,  he  smiles  and 
corrects  himself;  but  you  run  the  hazard  of 
making  him  positive  in  error,  if  you  reprove  or 
ridicule  him  with  severity.  It  is  better  to  seize 
the  subjects  that  accidentally  arise  in  conversa- 
tion, than  formally  to  prepare  subjects  for  dis- 
cussion. 

^*  The  king's  stag-hounds,*^  (says  Mr.  White, 
of  Selborne,  in  his  entertaining  observations  on 
quadrupeds) ,t  5*  the  king's  stag-hounds  came 
^*  down  to  Alton,  attended  by  a  huntsman  and  six 
*'  yeomen-prickers  with  horns,  to  try  for  the  stag 
^^  that  has  haunted  Hartley-wood  and  its  envi- 
**  rons  for  so  long  a  time.  Many  hundreds  of 
V  people,  horse  and  foot,  attended  the  dogs  to 
"see  the  deer  unharboured;  but  though  the 
^*  huntsman  drew  Hartley-wood,  and  Long- 
'*  coppice,  and  Shrub-wood,  and  Temple-hang- 
^*  crs ;  and  in  their  way  back.  Hartley,  ?ind 
*'  Ward-le-ham-hangers,  yet  no  stag  cpuld  be 
^*  found. 

"  The  royal  pack,  accustomed  to  have  the 
('  deer  turned  out  before  them^  never  drew  the 
^*  coverts  with  any  address  and  spirit, ^^  ^c. 

*  A  Naturalist's  Calendar^  by  the  late  Key,  Gilbert  Whitfi 
M.  A.  published  by  Dr,  Aikiq.'^  ^ 
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Children,  jsvho  are  accustomed  to  have  the 
game  started  and  turned  out  before  them  by  their 
preceptors,  may,  perhaps,  like  the  royal  pack, 
lose  their  wonted  address  and  spirit,  and  may 
be  disgracefully  1%/  a  fault  m  the  public  chace. 
Preceptors  should  not  help  their  pupils  out  in 
argument,  they  should  excite  them  to  explain 
and  support  their  own  observations. 

Many  ladies  shew  in  general  conversation  the 
powers  of  easy  raillery  joined  to  reasoning,  un- 
incumbered with  pedantry.  If  they  would  em- 
ploy these  talents  in  the  education  of  their  chil- 
dren, they  would  probably  be  as  well  repaid 
for. their  exertions,  as  they  can  possibly  be- by 
the  polite,  but  transient  applause,  of  the  visi- 
tors to  whom  they  usually  devote  their  powers 
of  entertaining.  A  little  praise  or  blame,  a 
smile  from  a  mother,  or  a  frown,  a  moment^s 
attention,  or  a  look  of  cold  negliect,  have  the 
happy,  or  the  fatal  power  of  repressing  or  of 
exciting  the  energy  of  a  child,  of  directing  his 
understanding  to  useful  or  pernioious  purposes. 
Scarcely  a  day  passes  in  which  children  do  not 
make  some  attempt  to  reason  about  the  little 
events  which  interest  them,  and  upon  these  oc- 
casions a  mother,  who  joins  in  conversation 
with  her  children,  may  instruct  them  in  the  art^ 
of  reasoning  without  the  parade  of  logical  dis^ 
quisitions. 
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Mr.  Locke  has  done  mankind  an  essential  ser- 
vice by  the  candid  manner  in  which  he  has 
spoken  of  some  of  the  learned  forms  of  argumen- 
tation. A  great  proportion  of  society,  he  ob- 
serves, are  unacquainted  with  these  forms,  and 
have  never  heard  the  name  of  Aristotle ;  yet, 
without  the  aid  of  syllogisms,  they  can  reason 
sufficiently  well  for  all  the  useful  purposes  of 
life,  often  much  better  than  those  who  have 
been  disciplined  in  the  schools^  It  would  indeed 
"  be  putting  one  man  sadly  over  the  head  of 
"  another,^^  to  confine  the  reasoning  faculty  to 
the  disciples  of  Aristotle,  to  any  sect  or  system, 
or  to  any  forms  of  disputation.  Mr.  Locke  has 
very  clearly  shewn  that  syllogisms  do  not  assist 
the  mind  in  the  perception  of  the  agreement  or 
disagreement  of  ideas;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
that  they  invert  the  natural  order  in  which  the 
thoughts  should  be  placed,  and  in  which  they 
must  be  placed,  before  we  can  draw  a  just  con^ 
^elusion,  To  children  who  are  not  fimiiliarised 
with  scholastic  terms,  the  sound  of  harsh  words, 
and  quaint  language,  unlike  any  thing  that 
they  hear  in  common  conversation,  is  alone  suf^ 
ficient  to  alarm  tl^eir  imagination  with  some 
confused  apprehension  of  difiiculty.  In  this 
state  of  alarm  they  are  seldom  sufficiently  mas* 
ters  of  themselves,  either  to  deny  or  to  acknow* 
ledge  an  adept's  major,  minor,  or  conclusion. 
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£veD  those  who  are  most  c&pert  in  syllogistical 
reasoning,  do  not  often  apply  it  to  the  common 
affairs  of  life, -ip  which  reasoning  is  just  as  mnch 
wanted  as  it  is  in  the  abstraict  questions  of  phi- 
losophy :  and  many  argue,  and  conduct  them^ 
selves  with  great  prudence  and  precision,  who 
wight,  perhaps,  be  caught  on  the  horns  of  a 
dilemma,  or  who  would  in&Uibly  fall  victims  to 
the  crocodile. 

Young  people  should  not  be  ignorant,  how- 
idver,  of  these  boasted  forms  of  argumentation  ; 
and  it  may,  as  they  advance  in  the  knowledge 
of  words^  be  a  useful  exercise,  to  resist  the  at* 
tacks  of  sophistry.  As  defensive  weapons,  it  is 
necessary,  that  young  people  should  have  the 
command  of  logical  terms ;  as  offensive  wea- 
pons, no  ingenuous  person  would  wish  to  teach 
a  child  to  employ  them.  They  should  know 
the  evolutions,  and  be  able  to  perform  the  ex- 
ercise of  a  logician,  according  to  .the  custom  of 
the  tin^s,  according  to  the  usage  of  different 
nations ;  but  they  should  not  attach  any  undue 
importance  to  this  technical  ^t :  nor  should 
they  trust  to  it  in  the  day  of  battle. 

We  have  seen  syllogisms,  crocodiles,  enthi- 
memas,  sorites,  &c.  explained  and  tried  upon 
a  boy  of  nine  or  ten  years  old  in  playful  con- 
versation, so  that  he  became  accustomed  to  the 
terms  without  learning  to  be   pedantic  in  the 
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abuse  of  them ;  and  his  quickness  in  reasoning 
was  increased  by  exercise  in  detecting  puerile 
sophisms :  such  as  that  of  the  Cretans — ^Gorgias 
and  his  bargain  about  the  winning  of  his  first 
cause.  In  the  following  sorites  *  of  Themis- 
tocl^s— "  My  son  commands  his  mother;  his 
^'  mother  commands  me ;  I  command  the  Athe^ 
*^  nians ;  the  Athenians  command  Greece ; 
"  Greece  commands  Europe ;  Europe  com- 
"  mands  the  whole  earth ;  therefore  my  son 
"  commands  the  whole  earth/' — ^The  sophism 
depends  upon  the  inaccurate  use  of  the  word 
commands^  which  is  employed  in  different  senses 
in  the  different  propositions.  This  error  was, 
without  difficulty,  detected  by  S — r-i  at  ten 
years  old ;  and  we  make  no  doubt  that  any  un- 
prejudiced boy,  of  the  same  age,  woiild  imme- 
diately  point  out  the  fallacy  without  hesitation ; 
but  we  do  not  feel  quite  sure,  that  a  boy  exer- 
cised in  logic,  who  had  been  taught  to  admire 
and  reverence  the  ancient  figures  of  rhetoric, 
would  with  equal  readiness  detect  the  sophism. 
Perhaps  it  may  seem  surprising,  that  the  same 
boy,  who  judged  so  well  of  this  sorites  of  The- 
mistocles,  should  a  few  months  before  have 
been  easily  entrapped  by  the  following  simple 
dilemma. 

•  V.DeinoIogy;   where  there  are  many  entertaining  ex- 
amples of  the  figures  of  rhetoric. 
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^^ 


M-. — ^  "  We  should  avoid  what  gives  us 
pain/^ 

S .    "  Yes,  to  be  sure." 

M -.      "  Whatever    burns    us    gives    us 

pain/' 

S .     "Yes,  that  it  does!'' 

M .     "  We  should  then  avoid  whatever 

burns  us." 

To  this  conclusion  Si  ■  »  heartily  assented, 
for  he  had  but  just  recovered  from  the  pain  of  a 
burn. 

M  ■     ■    .     "  Fire  bums  us.'^ 

S .     "  Yes,  I  know  that." 

M  "  We  should  then  avoid  fire." 

5 r-.     "Yes." 

This  hasty  yes  was  extorted  from  the  boy  by 
jthe  mode  of  interrogatory ;  but  he  soon^perceived 
Jiis  mistake. 

M "  We  should  avoid  fire.     What, 

^*  when  we^are  very  cold  ?" 

S  "  Oh,  no ;  I  meant  to  say,  that  we 

*f  should  avoid  a  certs^n  degree  of  fire.  We 
"  should  not ,  go  too  near  the  fire.  We  should 
V  not  go  so  near  as  to  burn  ourselves." 

Children,  who  have  but  little  experience,  fre- 
quently admit  assertions  to  be  true  in  general, 
which  are  only  true  in  particular  instances ;  and 
this  is  often  attributed  to  their  want  of  judg- 
ment :  it  should  be  attributed  to  their  want  of 
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experience.  Experience,  and  nothing  else, 
can  rectify  these  mistakes  :  if  we  attempt  to 
correct  them  by  words,  we  shall  merely  teach 
dur  pupils  to  argue  about  terms,  not  to  reason. 
Some  of  the  questions  and  themes  which  are 
given  to  boys  may  afford  us  instances  of  this  in- 
judicious education.  "  Is  eloquence  advanta- 
"  geous,  or  hurtful  to  a  state  V^  What  a  vast 
range  of  ideas^  what  variety  of  experience  in 
0ien  ^nd  things  should  a  person  possess,  who  is 
to  discuss  this  question!  Yet  it  is  often  dis- 
cussed by  unfortunate  scholars  of  eleven  or 
twelve  years  bid.  "  What  is  the  greatest  good  ?" 
The  answer  expected  by  a  preceptor  to  this 
question  obviously  is,  virtue ;  and,  if  a  boy  can 
in  decent  language  write  a  page  or  two  about 
pleasure's  being  a  transient,  and  virtue's  being 
a  permanent  good,  his  master  flatters  himself 
that  he  has  early  taught  him  to  reason  philoso- 
phically. But  what  ideas  does  the  youth  annex 
to  the  words  pleasure  and  virtue  ?  Or  does  he 
annex  any  ?  If  he  annex  no  idea  to  the  words', 
he  is  merely  talking  about  sounds. 

All  reasoning  ultimately  refers  to  matters  of 
fact ;  to  judge  whether  any  piece  of  reasoning 
be  within  the  comprehension  of  a  child,  we 
must  consider  whether  the  &cts  to  which  it  re- 
fers are  within  his  experience.  The  more  we 
increase  his  knowledge  of  facts,  the  more  we 
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should  exercise  him  in  reasoning  upon  them; 
but  we  should  teach  him  to  examine  carefully 
before  he  admits  any  thing  to  be  a  fact,  or  any 
assertion  to  be  true.  Experiment,  as  to  sub-- 
stances,  is  the  test  of  truth;  and  attention  to 
his  own  feelings,  as  to  matters  of  feeling.  Com- 
parison of  the  evidence  of  others  with  the  gene-* 
ral  laws  of  nature,  which  he  has  learned,  from 
his  own  observation,  is  anther  mode  of  ob« 
taining  an  accurate  knowledge  of  facts,  M* 
Condillac,  in  his  Art  of  Reasoning,  maintains^ 
that  the  evidence  of  reason  depends  solely  up- 
on our  perception  of  the  identity^  or,  to  use 
a  less  formidable  word,  sameness^  of  one  propo- 
sition with  another.  "  A  demonstration,^'  he 
says,  ^'  is  only  a  chain  of  propositions,  in  which 
*'  the  same  idead  passing  from  one  to  the  other 
"  differ  only  because  they  are  differently  ex- 
*•  pressed ;  the  evidence  of  any  r^aoning  con- 
"  sists  solely  in  its  identity.'* 

M.  Condillac  *  exemplifies  this  doctrine  by 
translating  this  pMroposition.  '^  The  measure  of 
*>  every  triangle  is  the  product  of  its  height  by 
'^  half  its  base,''  into  self-evident,  or,  as  he  calls 

*  Une   demonstration  est  done  une  suite  de  propositions^ 
oik  les  m^mes  idies  passant  de  Tune  h  Tautre,  ne  different 
que  parce  qu'eiles  sont  inonc^es  difr6femment ;  et  T^vidence 
d'un  raisonnement  consiste  uniquement  daoa  I'identit^.    V. 
Artde  Raiaonner,  p.  2.  , 
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them,  identical  propositions.  The  whole  tilti^f 
mately  referring  to  the  ideas  which  we  hav^ 
obtained  by  our  senses  of  a  triangle ;  of  its  base/ 
of  measure,  height,  and  number.  If  a  child 
had  not  pi^eviously  acquired  any  one  of  these 
ideas^  it  would  be  in  vain  to  explain  one  terra 
by  another^  or  to  translate  one  phrase  or  propoJ 
sition  into  another ;  they  might  be  identical,  but 
the)r  would  not  be  Self-evident  propositions  to 
the  pupil ;  and  ho  Conclusion,  except  what  re- 
lates merely  io  words,  could  be  formed  from 
such  reasoning.  The  moral  which  we  should 
draw  from  Condilldc's  observations  for  Practi- 
cal Education  must  be,  that  clear  ideas  should 
first  be  acquired  by  thd  exercise  of  the  senses^ 
and  that  afterwards,  when  we  treason  about  things' 
in  words,  w^e  should  use  few  and  accurate  terms, 
that  we  may  have  as  little  trouble  as  possible  in 
changing  or  translating  one  phrase  or  proposi- 
tion into  another. 

Children,  if  they  are  not  overawed  by  autho- 
rity, if  they  are  encouraged  in  the  habit  of  ob- 
serving their  own  sensations,  and  if  they  are 
taught  precision  in  the  use  of  the  words  by  which 
they  describe  them,  will  probably  reason  accu- 
rately wh^re  their  own  feelings  are  concerned. 

In  appreciating"  the  testimony  of  others,  and 
in  judging  of  chances  and  probability,  we  must 
not  expect  our  pupils  to  proceed  very  rapidly. 
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There  is  more  danger  that  they  should  over- 
rate, than  that  they  dhould-  Undervalue  the  evi- 
dence of  others  ;•  because,  as  We  formerly  stated, 
we  take  it  for  granted,  that  they  halve  had  little 
.  experience  of  falsehood.  We*  should,  to  pre- 
serve them  from  credulity,  excite  thertj,  in  all 
cases  where  it  can  be  obtained,  never  to  rest 
satisfied  without  the  strongest  species  of  evi- 
dence, that  of  their  own  sensesf.  If  a  child 
says,  "  I  am  sure  of  such  a  thing,"  we  should 
immediately  examine  into  his  reasons  for  be- 
lieving it.  "  Mr.  A.  or  Mr.  B.  told  me  so,"  is 
not  a  sufficient  cause  of  belief,  unless  the  child 
has  had  long  experience  of  A.  and  B.^s  truth 
and  accuracy ;  and,  at  all  events,  the  indolent 
habit  of  relying  upon  the  assertions  of  others, 
instead  of  verifying  them,  should  not  be  in- 
dulged. 

It  would  be  waste  of  time  to  repeat  those  ex- 
periments, of  the  truth  of  which  the  uniform 
experience  of  our  lives  has  convinced  us  ;  we 
run  no  hazard,  for  instance,  in  believing  any 
one  who  simply  asserts,  that  they  have  seen  an 
apple  fall  from  a  tree ;  this  assertion  agrees  with 
the  great  natural  law  of  gravity,  or,  in  other 
words,  with  the  uniform  experience  of  man- 
kind: but  if  any  body  told  us,  that  they  had 
seen  an  apple  hanging  self-poised  in  the  air,  we 
should  reasonably  suspect  the  truth  of  their  ob- 
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servatioh^    or  of  their  evidence.      This  is  the 
first  rule  which  we  can  most  readily  teach  out 
pupils  iji  judging  of  evidence*      We  are  not 
speaking  of  children  from  four  to  six  years  old# 
for  every  thing  is  almost  equally  extraordinary 
to  them;  but  when  children  are  about  ten  or 
eleven,  they  have  acquired  a  sufficient  variety 
of  facts  to  form  comparisons,  and  to  judge  to  a 
certain  degree  of  the  probability  of  toy  new 
fact  that  is  related^    In  reading  and  in,  e6nver'« 
sation  we  should  now  exeroise  them  in  forming 
judgments,  where  we  know  that  they  have  the 
means  of  comparison.    ^^  Do  you  believe  such 
**  a  thing  t©  be  true  ?  and  why  do  you  b^liev^ 
"  it  ?    Can  you  account  for  s^uch  a  thing  P'  are 
questions  we  should  often  ask  at  this  period  of 
their  education.     On  hearing  extraordinary  facts 
some  children  will  not  be  satisfied  with  vague 
assertions ;  others  cpntent  themselves  with  say** 
ing,  "  It  is  so,  I  read  it  in  a  book/^    We  should 
have  little  hopes  of  those  who  swallow  every 
thing  they  read  in  a  book ;  we  are  always  pleased 
to  see  a  child  hesitate  and  doubt,  and  require 
positive  proof  before  he  believes.    The  laste  for 
the  marvelous  is  strong  in  ignorant  minds ;  the 
wish  to  account  for  every  new  appearance  cha- 
racterises the  cultivated  pupil. 

A  lady  told  a  boy  of  nine  years  old  (S    ■       ) 
the  following  story,  which  she  had  just  met 
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with  in  "  The  Curiosities  of  Literature/*  Aa 
officer,  who  was  confioed  in  the  Bastille,  used 
to  amuse  himself  by  playing  on  the  flute :  one 
day  he  observed,  that  a  number  of  spiders  came 
down  from  their  webs,  and  hung  round  him,  as 
if  listening  to  his  music  ;  a  number  of  mice  also 
came  from  their  holes,  and  retired  as  soon  as 
he  stopped.  The  officer  had  a  great  dislike  to 
mice ;  he  procured  a  cat  from  the  keeper  of  the 
prison,  and  when  the  mice  were  entranced  by 
his  music,  he  let  the  cat  out  amongst  them. 

S— —  was  much  displeased  by  this  man^s 
treacherous  conduct  towards  the  poor  mice,  and 
his  indignation  for  some  moments  suspended  his 
reasoning  faculty  ;  but,  when  S.  had  suf- 

ficiently expressed  his  indignation  against  the 
officer  in  the  affair  of  the  mice,  he  began  to 
question  the  truth  of  the  story;  and  he  said, 
that  he  did  not  think  it  was  certain,  that  the 
mice  and  spiders  came  to  listen  to  the  music. 
^^  I  do  not  know  about  the  mice,^*  said  he ; 
^^  but  I  think,  perhaps,  when  the  officer  played 
*'  upon  the  flute,  he  set  the  air  in  motion,  and 
*'  shook  the  cobwebs,  so  as  to  disturb  the  spi- 
"  ders.'*  We  do  not,  nor  did  the  child  think, 
that  this  was  a  satisfactory  account  of  the  mat- 
ter, but  we  mention  it  as  an  instance  of  the  love 
of  investigation,  which  we  wish  to  encourage. 

The  difficulty  of  judging  concerning  the  truth 
VOL.  II.  B  b 
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6f  evidence  increases,  when  we  lake  moral 
causes  into  the  account,  if  we  had  any  sus- 
picion, that  a  ndan  Who  told  us  that  he  bad  seen 
an  apple  fall  frofti  a  tree,  had  hirti&felf  pulled  the 
Upple  down  and  stolen  it,  we  sh6iild  set  the 
probability  of  his  tellirtg  a  fefeehood,  and  his 
motive  for  doing  so,  against  Ms  evidence ;  and 
though,  according  to  the  natural  physical  course 
of  things,  there  would  %e  no  improbability  itt 
his  story,  yet  there  might  arise  improbability 
from  his  character  for  dishonesty ;  and  thus  we 
should  feel  cmi^elves  in  doubt  concerning  the 
fact.  But  if  two  people  agreed  in  the  sam6 
testimony,  our  doubt  would  vanish,  the  diishonest 
man's  doubtful  evidence  would  be  corroborated, 
and  we  should  believe,  notwithstanding  Ws  ge- 
neral character,  in  the  truth  of  his  assertion  in 
this  instance.  We  could  make  the  matter  in- 
finitely more  complicated,  but  what  has  been 
said  will  be  sufi&cient  to  suggest  to  preceptors 
the  difficulty,  which  their  young  and  'inexperi- 
enced pupils  must  feel,  in  forming  judgments  of 
facts  where  physical  and  moral  probabilities  are 
in  direct  opposition  to  each  other. . 

We  wish  that  a  writer,  ^qual  to  such  a  task, 

would  write  trials  for  children  as  exercises  for 

their  judgment ;    beginning  with  the  simplest, 

•and  proceeding  gradually  to  more  complicated 

cases  in  which  moral  reasonings  can  be  wed. 
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We  do  not  tnean,  that  it  would  be  adviseable  to 
initiate  young  readers  in  the  technical  forms  of 
law  ;  but  the  general  principles  of  justice,  upon 
which  all  law  is/ounded,  might,  we  thittfk,  be 
advantageously  exemplified.  Such  trials  would 
entertain  children  extremely.  There  is  a  slight 
attempt  at  the  kind  of  composition  we  mean, 
in  a  little  trial  in  Evenings  at  Home  ;^  and  we 
have  seen  children  read  it  with  great  avidity. 
Cyrus's  judgment  about  the  two  coats,  and  the 
ingenious  story  of  the  olive  merchant's  cause, 
rejudged  by  the  sensible  child  in  the  Arabian 
Tales,  have  been  found  highly  interesting  to  a 
young  audience. 

We  should  prefer  truth  to  fiction ;  if  we  could 
select  any  instances  from  real  life,  any  trials  suit- 
ed to  the  capacity  of  young  people,  they  would 
be  preferable  to  any. which  the  .most  ingenious 
writer  could  invent  for  our  purpose.  A  gentle- 
man, who  has  taken  his  two  sons,  one  of  them 
ten,  and  the  other  fifteen  years  old,  to  hear 
trials  at  his  county  assizes,  found  by  the  account 
which  the  boys  gave  of  what  they  had  heard, 
that  they  had  been  interested,  and  that  they 
were  capable  of  understanding  the  business^. 

Allowance  must  be  made  at  first  for  the  bus- 
tle and  noise  of  a  public  place,  and  for  the  va- 
riety of  objects  which  distract  the  attention. 

Much  of  the  readiness  of  forming  judgments 
Bb  2 
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depends  upon  the  power  of  discarding  and  ob^ 
literating  from  out  mind  all  the  superfluous 
circumstances  ;  it  may  be  useful  to  exercise  our 
pupils,  by  telling  them  now  and  then  stories  in 
the  confused  manner  in  which  they  are  some-* 
times  related  by  puzzled  witnesses;  let  them 
reduce' the  heterogeneous  circumstances  to  or- 
der, make  a  clear  statement  of  the  case  for  them- 
selves, and  try  if  they  can  point  out  the  facts 
on  which  the  decision  principally  rests.  This  is 
not  merely  education  for  a  lawyer ;  the  ppwers 
of  reasoning  and  judgment,  when  they  have 
been  exercised  in  this  manner,  may  be  turned 
to  any  art  or  profession.  We  should,  if  we 
were  to  try  the  judgment  of  children,  observe, 
whether  in  unusual  circumstajaces  they  can  ap- 
ply their  former  principles,  and  compare  the 
new  objects  that  are  placed  before  then^  without 
perplexity.  We  have  sometimes  found,  that 
on  subjecte  entirely  new  to  them,  children, 
who  have  been  used  to  reason,  can  lay.  aside  the 
circumstances, that  are  not  essential,  and  form  a 
distinct  judgment  for  themselves,  independently 
of  the  opinion  of  others. 

Last  winter,  the  entertaining  life  of  the  cele- 
iHuted  miser,  Mr.  Elwes,  was  read  aloud  in  a 
family,  in  which  there  were  a  taumber  of  chil- 
dren. Mr.  Elwes,  once,  ^  he  Was  walking 
kome  on  a  dark  night,  in  London,  rah  against 
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a  chair  pole  and  bruiited  both  his  shins;  His 
friends  sent  for  a  surgeon.  EUwes  was  alarmed 
at  the  idea  of  expense^  and  he  laid  the  surgeon 
a  wager  to  the  amount  of  his  bill,  that  the  le^ 
which  he  took  under  his  own  protectic^  would 
get  well  sooner  than  that  which  was  put  under 
the  surgeon^s  care ;  at  the  same  time  Mr.  Elwes 
promised  to  put  nothing  to  the  leg  of  which  he 
took  charge.  Mr.  Elwes's  favourite  leg  got  well 
sooner  than  that  which  the  surgeon  had  under-^ 
taken  to  cure^  and  Mr.  Blwes  won  his  wag6r» 
In  a  note  upon  this  transaction  his  biographer 
sjjys,  '*  This  vwager  would  hw^e  been  a  bubble 
"  bet  if  it  had  be^n  brought  before  the  Jpckey- 
"  club,  because  Mr.  Elwes,  though  he  pro* 
^*  mised  to  put  nothing  to  the  leg  under  his  own 
^•protection,  took  Veliios'  vegetable  sirup  dur- 
**  ing  the  time  of  its  cure.^* 

C-; (a  girl  of  twdvfe  yeaift  old,)  observed 

when  this  anecdote  waa  tead,  that  ''  still  the 
"  wager  was  a  fair  wager,  because  the  medicine 
**  which'  Mr.  Elwes  took,  if  i^  was  of  any  use, 
^^  must  have  been  of  ude  to  both  legs ;  there* 
^*  fore  the  surgeon  and  Mr.  Elwes  had  equal  ad* 
**  vantage  from  it,"     G.  had  never  heard 

of  the  Joqkey-club,  nor;  of  bubble  bets  before, 
and  she  used  the  word  medicine j  because  she 
Ibfgot  the  name  of  Velnos'  vegetable  sirup. 

We  have  observed,  that  works  of  criticism 
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are  unfit  for  children,  and  teach  them  rather  to 
remember  what  others  say  of  authors,  than  to 
judge  of  the  books  themselves  impartially ;  but, 
when  we  objected  to  works  of  criticism,  we 
did  not  mean  to  object  to  criticism ;  we  think 
it  an  excellent  exercise  for  the  judgment,  and 
we  have  ourselves  be^n  so  well  corrected,  and 
so  kindly  assisted  by  the  observations  of  young 
criticks,  that  we'  cannot  doubt  their  capacity^ 
This  book  has  been  read  to  a  jury  of  young  cri- 
ticks, who  gave  their  utmost  attention  to  it  for 
about  half  an  hour  at  a  sitting,  and  many  amend- 
ments  have  been'  made  from  their  suggestions* 
In  the  chapter  on  Obstinacy,  for  instance,  when 
we  were  asserting,  that  children  sometimes  for- 
get their  old  bad  habits,  and  do  not  consider 
these  as  a  part  of  themselves,  there  was  this  al- 
lusion. 

^'  As  the  snake,  when  he  casts  his  skin,  leaves 
^*  the  slough  behind  him,  and  winds  on  his  way 
"  in  new  and  beautiful  colours.^^ 

The  moment  this'  sentence  was  read,  it  was 
objected  to  by  the  audience.  S-  ■■  ,  who  had 
been  pondering  over  the  affair  in  silence,  ex- 
claimed, "  But  I  think  there  is  a  feult  in  th«  / 
"  allusion  ;  do  not  snakes  cast  their  skins  every 
'*  year  ?  Then  these  new  and  beauHftU  cohurs^ 
"  which  are  the  good  habits,  must  be  thrown 
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^^  aaid^  ^«d  forgotten  the  ne^t  time ;  but  that 
"  should  not  be/' 

This  priticism  appeared  conclusive  eyen  to 
the  author,  and  the  ^ntence  was  immediately 
expunged. 

When  yQung  people  hav^  acquire^  a  com-t 
mand  of  language,  we  must  be  careful  lest  their 
flu^pey  and  their  ready  use  of  synonymous  ex- 
pressions should  lessen  ^he  accuracy  of  th^iir 
rea^QQing.  Mr.  {lorne  Topke  has  ably  shew  a 
the  coqpection  between  the  study  of  language 
smd  the  art  of  reasoning,  (t  is  not  necessary  to 
ipake  our  pupils  prqfound  graqimarians  or  ety- 
mologists, but  attention  to  the  origin,  ajbbre^ 
viations,  and  various  meanings  of  words,  will 
assist  them  i^ot  only  to  speak,  but  to  think  an4 
argue  with  precision.  This  is  not  a  study  of 
abstract  speculation,  but  of  practical,  daily  -UIIt 
)ity ;  half  the  disputes,  and  much  of  the  misery 
of  the  world,  originate  and  perpetuate  them- 
selves by  the  inaccurate  use  of  .words.  One 
party  uses  a  word  in  this  sense,  the  opposite 
party  uses  the  sa^e  word  in  another  sense ;  alj 
their  reasonings  appear  absurd  to  each  other; 
and,  mstead  of  explaining  them,  they  quarrel. 
This  is  not  the  case  fperely  in  philosophical  disi- 
putes  between  authors,  but  it  happens  continu- 
ally in  the  busy,  active  scenes  of  life.  Even 
whilst  we  were  writing  thi^  passage,  in  the  news* 
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paper  of  to-day  we  met  with  an  instance  that 
is  sufficiently  striking. 

"  The  accusation  agaihst  me/^  says  Sir  Sidney 
Smith,  in  his  excellent  letter  to  Pichegru,  ex- 
postulating upon  his  unmerited  confinement, 
"  brought  forward  by  your  justice  of  the  peace, 
^'  was,  that  I  was  the  enemy  of  the  republjck. 
"  You  know,  General,  that  with  military  men 
^^  the  word  enemy  has  merely  a  technical  signi- 
^'  fication,  without  expressing  the  least  character 
"  of  hatred.  You  will  readily  admit  this  princiiple, 
"  the  result  of  which  is,  that  I  ought  not  to  be 
"  persecuted  for  the  injury  I  have  been  enabled 
#*  to  do  whilst  I  carried  arms  against  you/^ 

Here  the  argument  between  two  generals, 
one  of  whom  is  pleading  for  his  liberty,  if  not 
for  his  life,  turns  upon  the  meaning  and  con- 
struction of  a  single  word.  Accuracy  of  reason- 
ing, and  some  knowledge  of  language,  may, 
it  appears,  be  of  essential  service  in  all  profes- 
sions. 

It  is  not  only  necessary  to  attend  to  the  exact 
meaning  which  is  avowedly  affixed  to  any  terms 
used^in  argument,  but  it  is  also*  useful  to  attend 
to  the  thoughts  which  are  often  suggested  to 
the  disputants  by  certain  words.  Thus,  the 
words  happiness,  and  beauty,  suggest  in  con- 
•  versation  very  different  ideas  to  different  men, 
and  in  arguing  concerning  these  they  could  never 
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come  to  a  conclusion :  even  persons  who  agree 
in  the  same  definition  of  a  word,  frequently 
do  not  sufficiently  attend  to  the  ideas  which  the 
word  suggests ;  to  the  association  of  thoughts 
and  emotions  which  it  excites  ;  and,  conse- 
quently, they  cannot  strictly  abide  by  their  own 
definition,  nor  can  they  discover  where  the  errour 
lies.  We  have  observed,  that  the  imagination 
is  powerfully  aflFected  by  words  that  suggest 
long  trains  of  ideas  ;  our  reasonings  are  influ* 
enced  in  the  same  manner,  and  the  elliptical 
figures  of  speech  are  used  in  reasoning  as  well  as 
in  poetry, 
"  I  would  do  so  and  so,  if  I  were  Alexander  ;^ 
"  And  so  would  I,  if  I  were  Parmenio  :'* 
is  a  short  reply,  which  suggests  a  number  of 
ideas,  and  a  train  of  reasoning.  To  those  who 
cannot  supply  the  intermediate  ideas,  the  an- 
swer would  not  appear  either  sublime  or  rational. 
Young  people,  when  they  appear  to  admire  any 
compressed  reasoning,  should  be  encouraged  to 
shew,  that  they  can  supply  the  thoughts  and 
reasons  that  are  not.  expressed.  Vivacious 
children  will  be  disgusted,  however,  if  they  are 
required  to  detail  upon  the  subject ;  all  that  i» 
necessary  is,  to  be  sure  that  they  actually  com* 
prehend  what  they  admire. 

Sometimes  a  question  that  appears  simple  in- 
volves the  consideration  of  others  which  ar« 
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difficult.  Whenever  a  preceptor  cannot  g6  to 
the  bottom  of  the  business,  he  will  do  wisely  to 
say  so  at  once  to  his  pupil,  instead  of  attempting 
a  superficial  or  evasive  reply.  For  instance,  if 
a  child  was  to  hear  that  the  Dutch  burn  and 
destroy  quantities  of  spice,  the  produce  of  their 
India  islands,  he  would  probably  express  some 
surprise,  and  perhaps  some  indignation.  If  a 
preceptor  were  to  say,  "  The  Dutch  have  a  right 
"to  do  what  they  please  with  what  is  their 
"  own,  and  the  spice  is  their  own,*'  his  pupil 
would  not  be  satisfied;  he  would  probably 
say,  "  Yes,  they  have  a  right  to  do  what  they 
"  please  with  what  is  their  own  ;  but  why 
"  should  they  destroy  what  is  useful  V^  The 
preceptor  might  answer,  if  he  chose  to  make  a 
foolish  answer,  "  The  Dutch  follow  their  own 
**  interest  in  burning  the  spice ;  they  sell  what 
"  remains  at  a  higher  price  ;  ^  the  market  would 
•*  be  overstocked  if  they  did  not  bum  some  of 
"  their  spice."  Even  supposing  the  child  to 
understand  the  terms,  this  would  not  be  a 
satisfactory  answer;  nor  could  one  be  given 
without  discussing  the  nature  of  commerce, 
and  the  justice  of  monopolies.  Where  on^ 
question  in  this  manner  involves  another,  we 
should  postpone  the  discussion  if  it  cannot  be 
completely  made  ;  the  road  may  be  just  pointed 
out,  and  thq  pupilVcuriosity  may  be  excited  U> 
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future  enquiry.     It  is  even  better  to  be  ignorant, 
than  to  have  superficial  knowledge. 

A  philosopher,  who  himself  excelled  in  ac- 
curacy of  reasoning,  recommends  the  study  of 
mathematicks  to  improve  the  acuteness  and  pre- 
cision of  the  reasoning  faculty.*  To  study  any 
thing  accuratefy  will  have  an  excellent  effect 
upon  the  mind,  and  we  may  afterwards  direct 
the  judgment  to  whatever  purposes  we  please. 
It  has  been  often  remarked,  as  a  reproac^i  upon 
men  of  science  and  literature,  that  those  who 
judge  extremely  well  of  books,  and  of  abstract 
philosophical  questions,  do  not  shew  the  same 
judgment  in  the  active  business  of  life;  a  man, 
undoubtedly,  may  be  a  good  mathematician,  a 
good  critick,  an  excellent  writer,  and  may  yet 
not  shew,  or  rather  not  employ,  much  judgment 
in  his  conduct:  his  powers  of  reasoning  cannot 
be  deficient  ;  the  habit  of  employing  those 
powers  in  conducting  himself  he  should  have 
been  taught  by  early  education.  Moral  rea^on- 
.ing,  and  the  habit  of  acting  in  consequence  of 
the  conviction  of  ''idgment,  we  call  prudence; 
a  virtue  of  so  much  consequence  to  all  the  other 
*  virtues,  a  virtue  of  so  much  consequence  to 
ourselves  and  to  our  friends,  that  it  surely  merits 
a  whole  chapter  in  Practical  Education. 

*  Locke.    On  the  Conduct  of  the'  Human  tJnderstanding. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 


On  Prudence  a,nd  Eayrwmy. 


Voltaire  says,  that  the  king  of  Prussia 
always  wrote  with  one  kind  of  enthusiasm, 
and  acted  with  another.  It  often  happens,  that 
men  judge  with  one  degree  of  understanding, 
and  conduct  themselves  with  another;*  hence 
the  common-place  remarks  on  the  difference 
between  theory  and  practice  ;  hence  the  obser- 
vation, that  it  is  easy  to  be  prudent  for  other 
people,  but  extremely  difficult  to.  be  prudent 
for  ourselves.  Prudence  is  a  virtue  compound- 
ed of  judgment  and  resolution :  we  do  not  here 

*  Here  lies  the  mutton-eating  king. 
Whose  promise  none  relied  on  ; 
Who  never  said  a  foolish  thing. 
And  never  did  a  wise  one. 

Epitaph  on  Charles  2d. 
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speak  of  that  narrow  species  of  prudence,  which 
is  more  properly  called  worldly  wisdom;  but 
we  mean  that  enlarged,  comprehensive  wisdom, 
which,  after  taking  a  calm  view  of  the  objects 
of  happiness,  steadily  prefers  the  greatest  portion 
of  felicity.  This  is  not  a  selfish  virtue;  for, 
according  to  our  definition,  benevolence,  as  one 
of  the  greatest  sources  of  our  pleasures,,  must 
be  included!  in  the  truly  prudent  man's  estimate. 
Two  things  are  necessary  to  make  any  person 
prudent  5  the  power  to  judge,  and  the  habit  of 
acting  in  consequence  of  his  conviction.  We 
have  in  the  preceding  chapter,  as  far  as  we  were 
able,  suggested  the  best  methods  of  cultivating 
the  powers  of  reasoning  in  our  pupils :  we  must 

*DOW  consider  how  these  can  be  applied  imme- 
diately to  their  conduct,  apd  associated  with 
habits  of  action. 

Instead  of  deciding  always  for  our  young  pu- 
pils, we  should  early  accustom  them  to  choose 
for  themselves  about  every  trifle  which  is  inte^- 
resting  to  childhood  :  if  they  choose  wisely, 
they  should  enjoy  the  natural  reward  of  their 

•  prudence ;  and  if  they  decide  rashly,  they  should 
be  suffered  to  feel  the  consequence  of  their  own 
errour.  Experience,  it  is  said,  makes  even  fools 
wise;  and  th^  sooner  we  can  give  experience, 
the  sooner  we  shall  teach  wisdom.  But  we 
must  jiot  substitute  belief  upon  trust  for  belief 
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upon  convictioi^  When  a  little  boy  saySy  "  I 
^'  did  not  eat  any  more  custard,  because  mamma 
**  told  me  that  the  custard  would  make  me  sick/* 
he  is  only  obedient,  he  is  not  prudent;  he 
submits  to  his  mother's  judgment,  he  does  not 
use  his  own.  When  obedience  is  out  of  the 
question,  children  sometimes  follow  the  opinions 
of  others ;  of  this  we  formerly  gave  an  instance 
(V.  Toys)  in  the  poor  boy,  who  chose  a  gilt 
coach,  because  his  mamma  "  and  every  body 
**  mid  it  was  the  prettiest,^^  whilst  he  really 
preferred  the  useful  cart :  we  should  never 
prejudice  them  either  by  our  wisdom  or  ouj: 
folly. 

When  their  attention  is  not  turned  to  divine 
what  the  spectators  think  and  feel,  children 
will  have  leisure  to  consult  their  own  minds,  and 
to  compare  their  own  feelings.  As  this  has 
been  already  spoken  of,  we  shall  not  dwell  upon 
it ;  we  only  mention  it  as  a  necessary  precaution 
in  teaching  prudence. 

Some  parents  may  perhaps  fear,  that,  if  they 
were  to  allow  children  to  choose  upon  every 
trifling  occasion  for  themselves,  they  would  be- 
come wilful  and  troublesome :  this  certainly  will 
be  the  effect,  if  we  make  them  think  that  there 
is  a  pleasure  in  the  exercise  of  free-will,  inde- 
pendently of  any  good  that  may  be  obtained  by 
judicious  choice,     "Now,  my  dear,  you  shall 
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**  have  y&ur  choice !  You  shall  choose  for 
*^  yourself  /  You  shall  h&veyouv  free  choice  !^' 
iare  expressions  that  may  he  pronounced  in  such 
a  tone,  and  with  such  an  emphasis  to  a  child, 
as  immediately  to  excite  a  species  of  triumphant 
^ecstasy  from  the  mere  idea  of  having  his  own 
fre^  choice.  By  a  different  accent  and  emphasis 
we  thay  repress  the  ideas  of  triumph,  and 
without  intimidating  the  pupil,  we  may  turn 
his  mind  to  the  difficulties,,  rather  than  the  glorf 
lof  heing  in  a  situation  to  decide  for  himself. 
We  must  not  be  surprised  at  the  early  impriSi- 

.dence  of  children;  their  mistakes,  when  they 
iirst  are  allowed  to  make  a  choice,  are  inevitable ; 
all  their  sensations  are  new  to  them,  consequently 

^  they  cannot  judge  of  what  they  shall  like ,  or 
dislike.  If  some  of  Lord  Macartney's  suite  had, 
on  his  return  from  the  late  embassy  to  China, 
brought  home  some  plant  whose  smell  was 
perfectly  unknown  to  Europeans,  would  it  have 
been  possible  for  the  greatest  philosopher  in 
England  to  have  decided,  if  he  had  been  asked, 
whether  he  should  like  the  unknown  perfume  ? 
Children  for  the  first  five  or  six  years  of  their 
iives  are  in  the  situation  of  this  philosopher, 
relatively  to  external  objects.  We  should  never 
reproachfully  say  to  a  child,  "  You  asked  to 
"  smell  such  a  thing ;  you  asked  to  see  such  a 
^  thing;   and  now  you  have  had  your   wish. 
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«  you  don't  like  them  1'^  How  can  the  child 
possibly  judge  of  what  he  shall  like  or  dislike, 
before  he  has  tried  ?  Let  him  try  experiments 
Upon  his  own  feelings ;  the  more  accurate  know- 
ledge he  acquires,  the  sooner  he  will  be  enabled 
to  choose  prydently.  You  may  expedite  his 
progress,  by  exciting  him  to  compare  each  new 
sensation  with  those  to  which  he  is  already 
familiarised;  this  will  counteract  that  love  of 
novelty  which  is  often  found  dangerous  to  pru- 
dence; if  the  mind  is  employed  in  comparingt 
it  cannot  be  dazzled  by  new  objects. 

Children  often  imagine,  that  what  they  lik^ 
for  the  present  minute,  they  shall  continue  to 
like  for  ever ;  they  have  not  learnt,  from  experi- 
ment, that  the  most  agreeable  sensations  fatigue, 
if  they  are  prolonged  or  frequently  repeated; 
they  have  not  learnt,  that  all  violent  stimuli 
are  followed  by  weariness  or  ennui.  The  sen- 
sible preceptor  will  not  insist  upon  his  pupil's 
knowing  thes6  things  by  inspiration,  or  will  he 
expect  that  his  assertions  or  prophecies  should 
be  implicitly  believed ;  he  will  wait  till  the  child 
feels^  and  at  that  moment  he  will  excite  his 
pupil  to  observe  his  own  feelings.  "  You 
"  thought  that  you  should  never  be  tired  of 
"  smelling  that  rose,  or  of  looking  at  that  pic- 
*•  ture ;  now  you  perceive  that  you  are  tired: ' 
<*  remember  this ;   it  may  be  of  use  to  you  an- 
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^*  othier  time/'  ^  If  this  be  said  in  a  friendly 
itnanner,  it  will  not  pique  the  child  to  defend 
his  past  choice^  but  it  will  direct  his  future 
judgment.. 

Young  people  are  often  reproached  for  their 
imprudence  in  preferring  a  small  present  plea- 
sure to  a  large  distant  advantage  :  this  errour 
also  arises  from  inexperience ;  not  from  want  of 
judgment,  or  deficiency  in  strength  of  mind. 
When  that  which  has  been  the  future  has  in  its 
turn  become  present,  children  begin  to  have 
some  idea  of  the  nature  of  time ;  and  they  can 
then  form  some  comparisons  between  the  value 
of  present  and  future  pleasures*  This  ii  a  very 
slow  process  ;  old  people  calculate  and  depend 
upoji  the  distant  future  more  than  the  young, 
not  always  from  their  increased  wisdom  or  pru- 
dence, but  merely  from  their  increased  expe- 
dience, and  consequent  belief  that  the  future 
will  in  time  arrive.  It  is  imprudent  in  old  peo- 
ple to  depend  upon  the  future  ;  if  they  were  to 
reason  upon  the  chance  of  their  lives,  they 
ought  not  to  be  secure  of  its  arrival ;  yet  habit 
in  this  instance,  as  in  many  others,  is  more 
powerful  than  reason;  in  all  the  plans  of  elderly 
people  there  is  seldpm  any  error  from  impatience 
as  to  the  future ; .  there  often  appear  gross  errours 
in  their  security  as  to  its  arrival*  If  these  oppo- 
site habits  could  be  mixed  in  the  minds  of  thft 
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old,  and  of  the  young,  it  would  be  ft»r  their  mu- 
tual advantage. 

It  is  not  possible  to  iftfuse  experience  into  the 
mind ;  our  pupils  must  feel  for  themselves :  hut 
by  teaching  them  to  observe  their  own  feelings 
we  may  abridge  their  labour ;  a  few  lessons  will 
teach  a  great  deal  when  they  are  properly  ap- 
plied. To  teach  children  to  calculate  and  com- 
pare their  present  and  future  pleasures,  we  may 
begin  by  fixing  short  intervals  of  time  for  our 
experiments  ;  an  hour,  a  day,  a  week,  perhaps, 
are  periods  of  time  to  which  their  imagination 
will  easily  extend  ;  they  can  measure  and  corn^ 
pare  their  feelings  wiPtbin  these  spaces  of  time, 
and  we  may  lead  them  to  observe  their  own 
errours  in  not  providing  for  the  future.  ^'  Now 
*'  Friday  is  come;  last  Monday  you  thought 
"  Friday  would  never  come.  If  you  had  not 
**  cut  away  all  your  pencil  last  week,  you  would 
^'  have  had  some  left  to  draw  with  to-day.  Ano- 
*'  ther  time  you  will  manage  better/^ 

We  should  also  lead  them  to  compare  their 
ideas  of  any  given  pleasure,  before  and  after 
the  period  of  its  arrival.  '^  You  thought  last 
^^  summer  that  you  should  like  making  snow- 
^^  balls  |n  winter,  better  than  making  bay  in 
^*  summer.  Now  you  have  made  snow-balls 
**  to-day ;  and  you  remember  what  you  felt 
^^  when  you  were  making  hay  last  summer ;  do 
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^'  you  like  the  snow-ball  pleasure,  or  the  hay^ 
**  making  pleasure  the  best }"  Y.  Berquin^s 
Quatre  Saidons* 

If  our  pupils,  wheh  they  have  any  choice  to 
tnake,  prefer  a  small  gratification  to  a. great  fu- 
ture pleasure,  we  should  not  at  the  moment  of 
their  decision  reproach  their  imprudence,  but 
we  should  steadily  make  them  abide  by  theit 
choice;  and  when  the  time  arrives  at  which  the 
greater  pleasure  might  have  been  enjoyed,  we 
•hould  remark  the  circumstance,  but  not  with 
a  tone  of  reproach,  for  it  is  their  afiair,  not 
ours.  "  You  preferred  having  a  sheet  of  paper 
*l,  the  moment  you  wanted  it  last  week,  to  the 
**  having  ,a  quire  of  paper  this  week/^  "  Ob, 
"  but,**  says  the  child,  **  I  wanted  a  sheet  of 
"  paper  very  much  then,  but  I  did  not  con- 
•*  sidei  how  soon  this  week  would  come;  I  wish 
'*  I  had  chosen  the  quire/^  ^*  Then  remembev 
"  what  you  feel  now,  and  you  will  be  able  to 
*'  choose  better  upon  another  occasion.^^  We 
should  always  refer  to  the  pupils'  own  feelings, 
and  look  forward  to  their  future  advantage  ;  the 
reason  why  so  few  young  people  attend  to  advice 
is,  that  their  preceptors  do  not  bring  it  actually 
home  to  their  feelings ;'  it  is  usejess  to  reproiach 
for  past  imprudence :  the  child  sees  the  errouras 
plainly  as  we  do ;  all  that  can  be  done  is  to  make 
it  a  lesson  for  the  future. 

Cq2 
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To  a  geometri(iian  the  words  by  proposition 
1st.  stand  for  a  whole  demonstration  :  if  he  re- 
collects that  he  has  once  gone  over  the  demon- 
stration, he  is  satisfied  of  its  truth,  and  without 
verifying  it  again,  he  makes  use  of  it  in  making 
out  the  demonstration  of  a  new  proposition. 
In  moral  reasoning  we  proceed  in  the  same 
manner;  we  recollect  the  result  of  our  past 
experiments,  and  we  refer  to  this  moral  de- 
monstration in  solving  a  new  problem.  In 
time,  by  frequent  practice,  this  operation  is 
performed  so  rapidly  by  the  mind,  that  we 
scarcely  perceive  it,  and  yet  it  guides  our  ac- 
tions. A  man  in  walking  across  the  room 
keeps  out  of  the  way  of  the  tables  ^nd  chairs, 
without  perceiving  that  he  reasons  about  the 
matter ;  a  sober  maii  avoids  hard  drinking,  be- 
cause he  knows  it  to  be  hurtful  to  his  health ; 
but  he  does  not  every  time  he  refuses  to  drink 
go  over  the  whole  train  of  reasoning  which  first 
decided  his  determination.  A  modern  philo- 
sopher *  calls  this  rapid  species  of  reasoning 
"  intuitive  analogy  ;^'  applied  to  the  business  of 
life,  the  French  call  it  tact.  Sensible  people 
have  this  tact  in  higher  perfection  than  others, 
and  prudent  people  govern  themselves  by  it 
more  regularly  than  "others  :    by  the  methods 

*  Darwin's  Zoonomia. 
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which  we  have  recommended,  we  hope  it  may  be 
successfully  cultivated  in  early  education. 

Rousseau,    in  expressing  his  contempt  for 
those  who  make  habit  their  only  guide  of  ac- 
tion, goes,  as  he  is  apt  to  do  in  the  heat  of  de- 
clamation, into  the  errour  opposite  to  that  which 
he  ridicules.      "  The    only  habit,^'    cries   he, 
*^  that  I  wish  my  Emilius  to  have,  is  the  habit 
"  of  having  no  habits.^^     Emilius  would  have 
been  a  strange  being  had  he  literally  accom- 
plished his  preceptor's  wish.     To  go  up  stairs 
would  have  been  a  most  operose,  and  to  go 
down  stairs  a  most  tremendous  affair  to  Emi- 
lius, for  a3  he  was  to  have  no  habits,  between 
every  step  of  the  stairs  new  deliberations  must 
take  place,  and  fresh  decisions  of  the  judgment 
and  will  ensue.     In  his  mond  judgments  Emi- 
lius would  have  had  as  much  useleeis  labour. 
Habit  surely  is  necessary,  even  to  those  who 
make  reason  the  ultimate  judge  of  their  affairs. 
Reason   is    not  to  be  appealed  to  upon  every 
trivial  occasion,  to  re-judge  the  same  cause  a 
million  of  times.     Must  a  man,  every  time  he 
draws  a  straight  line,  repeat  to  himself,  ^'  a  right 
"  line  is  that  which  lieth  evenly  between  its 
"  points  ?^'  Must  he  rehearse  the  propositions  of 
Euclid,  instead  of  availing  himself  of  their  prac-» 
tical  use  ? 
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'*  Christian,  canst  thou  rai^  a  perpendicular 
"  upon  a  straight  line  >'^  is  the  apostrophe  with 
which  the  cross-legged  emperor  of  Barbary, 
seated  on  his  throne  of  rough  deal  boards,  ac« 
costs  every  learned  stranger  who  frequents  hia 
court.  In  the  course  of  his  reign,  probably, 
his  Barbaric  majesty  may  have  reiterated  the  de- 
monstration of  this  favoiirite  proposition,  which 
he  learned  from  a  French  surgeon,  about  five 
hundred  times  ;  but  his  majesty's  understanding 
is  not  materially  improved  by  these  recitals ;  his 
geometrical  learning  is  confined,  we  are  told,  to 
this  single  proposition. 

It  would  have  been  scarcely  worth  while  to 
have  singled  out  for  combat  this 'paradox  of 
Rousseau's  concerning  habit,  if  it  had  not  pre- 
sented itself  in  the  formidable  form  of  an  anti- 
thesis,  A  false  maxim. conveyed  in  an  antithesis 
is  dangerous,  because  it  is  easily  remembered 
and  repeated,  and  it  quickly  passes  current  in 
conversation. 

But  to  return  to  our  subject,  of  which  we 
have  imprudently  lost  sight.  Imprudence  does 
not  alwaya  arise  from  neglect  of  our  past  expe- 
rience, or  fi'om  our  forgetting  to  take' the  future 
into  our  calculations,  but  from  felse  associations, 
or  fi'om  passion.  Objects  often  appear  different 
to  one  man,  fi'om  what  they  do  to  the  rest  of 
the  world:   this  man ^ may  reason   well  upon 
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what  the  majority  of  reasoiuA>k  people  agre^ 
to  call  false  appearances ;  he  may  follow  strictly 
the  coQviction  of  his  owa  Understanding,  and 
yet  the  world  will  say  that  he  acts  very  impru^ 
dently.  To  the  taste  or  smell  of  those  who  are 
in  a  fever,  objects  not  only  appear,  but  really 
are,  to  the  patients,  difiereot  fiom  what  they  ap« 
pear  to  persons  in  sound  health ;  in  the  same 
manner  to  the  imagination  objects  have  really 
a  different  value  in  moments  of  enthusiasm, 
from  what  they  have  in  our  cooler  hours,  and 
we  scarcely  can  believe  that  our  view  of  objects 
will  ever  vary.  '  It  is  in  vain  to  oppose  reason  to 
false  associations  ;  we  must  endeavour  to  e^n* 
bat  one  set  of  associations  by  another,  and  to 
alter  the  situation,  and  consequently  the  views 
of  the  mistaken  person.  Suppose,  for  instance, 
that  a  child  had  been  in  a  coach  and  six  upon 
some  pleasant  excursion  (it  is  an  improbable 
thing,  but  we  may  suppose  any  thing)  :  sup* 
pose  that  a  child  had  enjoyed  from  some  acci* 
dental  circumstances  an  extraordinary  degree  of 
pleasure  in  a  coach  and  six,  he  might  after* 
wards  lodg  to  be  in  a  similar  vehicle,  from  a 
mistaken  notion,  that  it  could  ccmfer  happiness* 
Here  we  should  not  oppose  the  fcurce  of  reason* 
ing  to  a  falde  association,  but  we  should  coun* 
teract  the  former  association.  Give  the  child  aa 
equal  quantity  of  amusement  when  he  is  not 
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in  a  coach  and  six,  and  then  he  will  form  fresh 
pleasurable  associations  with  other  objects  which 
may  balance  his  first  prepossession.  If  you  op- 
pose reason  ineffectually  to  passion  or  taste,  you 
bring  the  voice  and  power  of  reason  into  discre- 
dit with  your  pupil.  When  you  have  changed 
his  view  of  things,  you  may  then  reason  with 
him,  and  shew  him  the  cause  of  his  former 
mistake. 

In  the  excellent  fable  of  the  shield  that  was 
gold  on  one  side  and  silver  on  the  other,  the 
two  disputants  never  could  have  agreed  until 
they  changed  places.     When  you  have  in  se-^ 
vcral  instances  proved  by  experiment  that  you 
judge  more  prudently  than  your  pupil,  he  will 
be  strongly  inclined  to  listen  to  your  counsels, 
and  then  your  experience  will  be  of  real  use  to 
him  ;  he  will  argue  from  it  with  safety  and  sa<^ 
tisfectibn.     When,  after  recovering  from  fits  of 
passion  or  enthusiasm,  you  have  upon  several 
occasions  convinced  him,  that  your  admonitions 
Ivould  have  prevented  him  from  the  pain  of  re- 
pentance, he  will  recollect  this  when  he  again 
feels  the  first  rise  of  passion  in  his  mind,  and  he 
may  in  that  lucid  moment  avail  himself  of  your 
calm  reason,  and  thus  avoid  the  excesses  of  e:|- 
travagant  passions.  .  That  unfortunate    French 
monarch,*  who  was  liable  to  temporary  fits  of 

•  Charles  VI. 
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frenzy,  learned  to  foresee  his  approaching  ma- 
lady, and  often  requested  his  friends  to  disarm 
him,  lest  he  should  injure  any  of  his  attendants. 

In  a  malady  which  precludes  the  use  of  rea- 
soa,  it  was  possible  for  this  humane  patient  to 
'.foresee  the  probable  mischief  he  might  do  to  his 
fellow-creatures,  and  to  take  prudent  measures 
against  his  own  violence  ;  and  may  not  we  ex- 
pect, that  those  who  are  early  accustomed  to 
attend  to  their  own  feelings,  may  prepare  against 
the  extravagance  of  their  own  passions,  and 
avail  themselves  of  the  regulating  advice  of  their 
temperate  friends. 

In  the  education  of  girls  we  must  teach  them 
mtich  more  caution  than  is  necessary  to  boys; 
their  prudence  must  be  more  the  result  of.  rea- 
soning than  of  experiment;  they  must  trust  to 
the  experience  of  others,  they  cannot  always 
have  recourse  to  what  ought  to  be,  they  must 
sidapt  themselves  to  what  is.  They  cannot  rec- 
tify the  material  mistakes  in  their  conduct.* 
Timidity,  a  certain  tardiness  of  decision,  and 
reluctance  to  act  in  public  situations,  are  not 
considered  as  defects  in  a  woman's  character; 
her  pausing  prudence  does  not,  to  a  man  of  dis- 
cernment, denote  imbecility,  but  appears  to  him 

*  *'  No  penance  can  absolve  their  guilty  fame  ; 
''  Nor  tears^  that  wash  out  sin^  can  wash  out  shame/' 
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the  graceful  auspicious  characteristic  of  female 
virtue.     There  is  always  more  probability,  that 
women  should  endanger  their  own  happiness  by 
precipitation   than  by    forbearance.'    Prompti- 
tude of  choice  is  seldom  expected  from  the  fe- 
male sex ;  they  should  avail  themselves  of  the 
leisure  that  is  permitted  to  them  for  reflection, 
"  Begin  nothing  of  which  you  have  not  well 
*^  considered  the  end/^  was  the  piece  of  advice 
for  which  the  Eastern  Sultan*  paid  a  purse  of 
gold,  the    price  set  upon  it  by  a  sage.     The 
monarch  did  not  repent  of  his  purchase.     This 
maxim  should  be  engraved  upon  the  memory 
of  our  female  pupils,  by  the  repeated  lessons  of 
education.     We  should  even  in  trifles  avoid 
every  circumstance   which  can   tend  to  make 
girls  venturesome,  which  can  encourage  them 
to  trust  to  their  good  fortune,  instead  of  relying 
on  their  own  prudence.    MarmontePs  tale,  en- 
titled "  Heuremement,^^  is  a  witty,  but  surely 
noi  a  moral  tale.     Girls  should  be  discouraged 
from  hazarding  opinions  in  general  conversation, 
biit  amongst  their  friends  they  should  be  excited 
to  reason  with  accuracy  and  with  temper.    It 
is  reially  a  part  of  a  woman's  prudence  to  have 
command  of  temper ;  if  she  has  it  not,  her  wit 
and  sense  \^ill  not  have  their  just  value  in  do* 

♦  Persian  Talw. 
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mestick  life.  Calphurnia,  a  Roman  lady»  used 
to  plead  h^r  own  causes  before  the  senate,  and 
we  are  informed,  that  she  became  "  so  trou- 
^  blesome  and  confident,  that  the  judges  de- 
"  creed  that  thenceforward  no  woman  should 
**  be  suffered  to  plead,^'  Did  not  this  lady  nake 
an  imprudent  use  of  her  talents  ? 

In  the  choice  of  friends,  and  on  all  matters 
of  taste,  young  women  should  be  excited  to 
reason  about  their  own  feelings.  "  There  is 
^*  no  reasoning  about  taste,^'  is  a  pernicious 
maxim;  if  there  was  more  reasoning,  there 
would  be  less  disputation  upon  this  subject.  If 
women  questioned  their  own  minds,  or  allowed 
their  friends  to  question  them  concerning  the 
reasons  of  their  "  preferences  and  aversions," 
there  would  not  probably  be  so  many  love- 
matches,  and  so  few  love-marriages.  It  is  in 
vain  to  expect,  that  young  women  should  begin 
to  reason  miraculously,  at  the  very  moment  that 
reason  is  wanted  in  the  guidance  of  their  con*i 
duct:  we  should  also  observe,  that  women  are 
called  upon  for  the  exertion  of  their  prudence 
at  an  age  when  young  men  are  scarcely  sup- 
posed to  possess  that  virtue ;  therefore  women 
should  be  more  early,  and  more  carefully  edu- 
cated fw  the  purpose.  The  important  decisions 
of  a  woman's  life  are  often  made  before  she  is 
twenty ;  a  man  does  not  come  upon  the  theatre 
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jof  publick  life,  where  most  of  his  prudence  is 
shewn,  till  he  is  much  older. 

Economy  is  an  essential  domestitk  virtue. 
Some  women  havq  a  foolish  love  of  expen- 
sive baubles ;  a  taste,  which  a  very  little  care, 
probably,  in  their  early  education,,  might  have 
prevented.  We  are  told,  that  when  a  collec- 
tion of  three  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  was  made 
for  the  celebrated  Cuzzona  to  save  her  from  ab- 
solute want,  she  immediately  laid  out  two  hun- 
dred pounds  of  the  money  in  the  purchase  of  a 
shell'cdpy  which  was  then  in  fashion.*  Prudent , 
mothers  will  avoid  shewing  any  admiration  of 
pretty  trinkets  before  their  young  daughters, 
and  they  will  oppose  the  ideas  of  utility  and  du«p 
rability  to  the  mere  caprice  of  fashion,  which 
creates  a  taste  for  beauty,  as  it  were,  by  procla- 
mation. '^  Such  a  thing  is  pretty,  but  it  is 
"of  no  use.  Such  a  thing  is  pretty,  but  it  will 
*'  soon  wear  out" — a  mother  may  say ;  and  she 
would  prove  the  truth  of  her  assertions  to  her 
pupils. 

Economy  is  usually  confined  to  the  manage- 
ment of  money,  but  it  may  be  shewn  on  many 
other  occasions :  economy  may  be  exercised  ia 
taking  care  of  whatever  belongs  to  us ;  children 
should  have  the  care  of  their  own  clothes,  and 

♦  Mrt.  Piozai's  EDglisb  Synonymy,  vol.  1.  p.  359. 
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if  they  are  negligent  of  what  is  in  their  charge, 
this  negligence  should  not  be  repaired  by  ser- 
vants or  friends,  they  should  feel  the  real  natural 
consequences  of  their  own  neglect,  but  no  other 
punishment  should  be  inflicted ;  and  they  should 
be  left  to  make  their  own  reflections  upon  their 
errours  and  misfortunes,  undisturbed  by  the  re- 
proaches of  their  friends,  or  by  the  prosing  moral 
of  a  governess  or  preceptor.     We  recommend^ 
for  we  must  descend  to  these   trifles,  that  girls 
should  be  supplied  with  an  independent  stock  of 
all  the  little   things   which  are    in  dailjr  use; 
housewifes  and  pocket-books  well  stored  with 
useful    implements;   and    there  should    be  no 
lending  and  borrowing  amongst  children.   It  will 
be  but  just  to  provide  our  pupils  with  convenient 
places  for  the  preservation  and  arrangement  of 
their  little  goods.     Order  is  necessarj^to  eco* 
nomvj'and  we  cannot  more  certainly  create  a 
taste  for  order,  than  by  shewing  early  its  advan- 
tages in  practice  as  well  as  in  theory.     The  aver- 
sion to  old  things  should,  if  possible,  be  prevent- 
ed in  children  ;  we  should  not  express  contempt 
for  old  things,  but  we  should  treat  them  with 
increased  reverence,  and  exult  in  their  having 
arrived  under  our  protection  to  such  a  credita- 
ble age.     "  I  have  had  such    a  hat  so  long, 
^  .therefore  it  does  not  signify  what  becon^es  of 
**  it  !^'  is  the  speech  of  ^promising  little  spend- 
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thrift.  "  I  have  taken  care  of  my  hat;  it  haai 
*'  lasted  so  long ;  and  I  hope  I  shall  make  It 
•'  last  longer  ;^^  is  the  exultation  of  a  young  eco- 
nomist, in  which  his  pfudent  friend  shocrld  sym« 
patbise. 

"  Waste  not,  want  not,'*  is  an  excellent  motto 
in  an  English  nobleman's  kitchen.^  The  most 
opulent  parents  ought  not  to  be  ashamed  to  adopt 
it  in  the  economic  education  of  their  children ; 
early  habits  of  care,  and  an  early  aversion  and 
contempt  for  the  selfish  spirit  of  wasteful  extra- 
vagance, may  preserve  the  fortunes,  and  what 
is  of  far  more  importance,  the  integrity  and 
peace  of  mind  of  noble  families. 

We  have  said,  that  economy  cannot  be  exer- 
cised without  children's  having  the  management 
of  money.  Whilst  our  pupils  are  young,  if 
they-  are'  educated  at  home,  they  cannot  have 
much  real  occasion  for  money  ;  all  the  necessa* 
ries  of  life  are  provided  for  them ;  and  if  they 
have  money  to  spend,  it  must  be  probably  laid 
out  in  superfluities.  This  is  a  bad  beginning. 
Money  should  be  represented  to  our  pupils  as 
what  it  really  i^,  the  conventional  sign  of  the 
value  of  commodities ;  before  children  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  real  and  comparative  value  of 
any  of  these  commodities,  it  is  surely  imprudent 
to  trust  them  with  money.  As  to  the  idea  that 
*  Lord  ScarsdaYe's.    Keddleston. 
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children  may  be  charitable  and  generous  in  thf 
disposal  of  money,  we  have  expressed  our  sen«> 
timents  fully  upon  this  subject  already.  We 
are,  however,  sensible,  that  whe^  children  are 
sent  to  any  school,  it  is  adviseable  to  supply  them 
with  pocket-money  enough  to  put  them  upon 
an  equal  footing  with  their  companions ;  otbar- 
wise  we  might  run  the  hazard  of  inducing  worse 
faults  than  extravagance — ^meanness,  or  envy. 

Young  people,  who  are  educated  at  hom^ 
shouldt  as  much  as  possible,  be  educated  to  take 
a  £unily  interest  in  all  the  domestick  expenses. 
Parental  reserve  in  moneys-matters  is  extremely 
impolitic ;  as  Mr.  Locke  judiciously  observea, 
that  a  father,  who  wraps  his  affairs  up  in  mys* 
tery,  and  who  '^  views  his  son  with  jealous 
"  eyes,^^  as  a  person  who  is  to  begin  to  Uw 
when  he  dies,  nmst  make  him  an  enemy  by 
treating  him  as  such.  A  frank  simplicity  and 
cordial  dependence  upon  the  integrity  and  upon 
the  sympathy  of  their  children,  will  ensure  to 
parents  their  disinterested  friendship.  Ignorance 
is  always  more  to  be  dreaded  than  knowledge. 
Young  people,  who  are  absolutely  ignorant  of 
afiairs,  who  have  no  idea  of  the  relative  ex- 
pense of  different  modes  of  living,  and  o£  the 
various  wants  of  a  family,  are  apt  to  be  extreme* 
ly  unreasonable  in  the  imaginary  disposal  g^ 
their  parent's  fortune ;  they  confine  their  view 
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tti€rely  to  their  own  expenses,     "  I  only  ijpend 
"  such  a  sum/^    they  say,   "  and  surely   that 
"  is  nothing  to  my  father's  inoome/^      They 
consider  only  the  absolute  amount  of  what  they 
spendy  they  cannot  compare  it  with  the  number 
of  other  expenses  which  are  necessary  for  the 
rest  of  the  family ;   they  do  not  know  these^ 
therefore  they  cannot  perceive  the  proportion 
which  it  is  reasonable  that  their  expenditure 
dhoul<l  bear  to  the  whole.     Mrs.  D'Arblay,  in 
one  of  her  excellent  novels,  has  given  a  striking 
picture  of  the  ignorance  in  which  young  women 
sometimes  leave  their  father's  house,  and  begin 
to  manage  in  life  for  themselves,  without  know*'- 
ing  any  thing  of  the  powers  of  money.     Camil^ 
la's  iinprud^ice  must  chiefly  be  ascribed  to  her 
ignQrance.      Young  women  should  be  accus- 
tomed to  keep  the  family  accounts,  and  their 
arithmetick  should  not  be  merely  a  speculative 
science^  they  should  learn  the  price  of  all  ne- 
cessaries, and  of  all  luxuries ;  they  should  learn 
^hat  luxuries  are  suited  to  their  fortune  and 
rank,  what  degree  of  expense  in  dress  is  es-  . 
sential    to    a   regularly  neat  appearance,    and 
what  must  be  the  increased  expense  and  temp- 
tations of  fashion  in  different  situations ;   they 
should  not  be  suffered  to  imagine  that  they  can 
resist  these  temptations  more  than  others,  if  they 
get  into  company  above  their  rank,  nor  should 
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they  have  any  indistinct  itka,  that  by  some 
wonderfully  economical  operations  they  can 
make  a  given  sum  of  money  go  farther  than 
others  can  do.  The  steadiness  of  calculation 
will  prevent  all  these  vain  notions ;  and  young 
women,  when  they  see  in  subbom  figures  what 
must  be  the  consequence  of  getting  into  situa- 
tions where  they  must  be  tempted  to  exceed 
their  means,  will  probably  begin  by  avoiding, 
instead  of  braving,  the  danger. 

Most  parents  think  that  their  sons  are  more 
disposed  to  extravagance  than  their  daughters  ; 
the  sons  are  usually  exposed  to  greater  tempia^ 
tions.     Young  men  excite  one  another  to  ex- 
pense, and  to  a  certain  carelessness  of  economy, 
which  assumes  the  name  of  spirit,  while  it  of- 
ten forfeits  all  pretensions  to  justice,     A  pru- 
dent father  will  never,  irom  any  false  notions 
of  forming  his  son  early  to  good  company,  in- 
troduce him  to  associates  whose  only  merit  is 
their  rank  or  their  fortune.     Such  companions 
will  lead  a  weak  young  man  into  every  species 
of  extravagance,  and  then  desert  and  ridicule 
him  in  the  hour  of  distress.     If  a  young  man 
has  a  taste  for  literature,  and  for  rational  socie- 
ty, his  economy  will  be  secured  simply,  because  . 
his  pleasures  will  not  be  expensive,  nor  depen- 
dent upon  the  caprice  of  fashionable  associates. 
The  intermediate  state  between  that  of  a  school- 
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hoy  and  a  man  is  the  dangerous  period,  in  which 
taste  for  expense  is  often  acquired,  before  the 
means  of  gratifying  it  are  obtained.  Boys  listen 
with  anxiety  to  the  conversation  of  those  who 
are  a  few  years  older  than  themselves.  From 
this  conversation  they  gather  information  re- 
specting the  ways  of  the  world,  which,  though 
often  erroneous,  they  tenaciously  believe  to  be 
accurate:  it  is  in  vain  that  their  older  friends 
may  assure  them  that  such  and  such  frivolous 
expenses  are  not  necessary  to  the  well-being  of 
a  man  in  society :  they  adhere  to  the  opinion  of 
the  younger  counsel ;  they  conclude  that  every 
thing  is  changed  since  their  parents  were  young ; 
that  they  must  not  govern  themselves  by  anti- 
quated notions,  but  by  the  scheme  of  economy 
which  happens  to  be  the  fashion  of  the  day* 
During  this  boyish  state,  parents  should  be  par- 
ticularly attentive  to  the  company  which  their 
sons  keep;  and  they  should  frequently,  in  con- 
versation with  sensible,  but  not  with  morose  or 
old-fashioned  people,  lead  to  the  subject  of  eco- 
nomy, and  openly  discuss  and  settle  the  most 
essential  points.  At  the  same  time  a  father 
should  not  intimidate  his  son  with  the  idea  that 
nothing  but  rigid  economy  can  win  his  parental 
favour;  his  parental  favour  should  not  be  a 
mercenary  otyect;  he  should  rather  shew  his 
son,  that  he  is  aware  of  the  great  temptations 
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to  which  a  young  man  is  exposed  in  going  first 
into  the  world ;  he  should  shew  him,  both  that 
he  is  disposed  to  place  confidence  in  hiip,  and 
that,  he  yet  knows  the  fallibility  of  youthful  pru- 
dence. If  he  expect  from  his  son  unerring  pru- 
dence, he  expects  too  much,  and  he  will,  per- 
haps, create  an  apprehension  of  his  displeasure, 
which  may  chill  and  repress  all  ingenuous  con- 
fidence. In  all  his  childish,  and  in  all  his  youth- 
ful distresses,  a  son  should  be  habitually  inclined 
to  turn  to  his  father  as  to  his  most  indtilgent 
friend.  "  Apply  to  me  if  ever  you  get  into  any 
"  difficulties,  and  you  will  always  find  me  your 
"most  indulgent  friend,"  were  the  words  of  a 
father  to  a  child  of  twelve  years  old,  pronounced 
with  such  encouraging  benevolence,  that  they 
were  never  forgotten  by  the  person  to  whom  they 
were  addressed. 

Before  a  young  man  goes  into  the  world,  it 
will  be  a  great  advantage  to  him  to  have  some 
share  in  the  management  of  his  father's  affairs ; 
by  laying  out  money  for  another  peVson  he  will 
acquire  habits  of  care  which  will  be  useful  to 
him  afterwards  in  his  own  affairs.  A  father, 
who  is  building,  or  improving  grounds,  who  is 
carrying  on  works  of  any  sort,  can  easily  allot 
some  portion  of  the  business  to  his  son,  as  an 
exercise  for  his  judgment  and  prudence.  He 
should  hear  and  see  the  estimates  of  workmen, 
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and  he  should,  as  soon  as  he  has  collected  the 
necessary  facts,  form  estimates  of  his  own,  be- 
fore he  hears  the  calculation  of  others:  this 
power  of  estimating  will  be  of  great  advantage 
to  gentlemen ;  it  will  circumscribe  their  wishes, 
and  it  will  protect  them  against  the  low  frauds 
of  designing  workmen. 

It  may  seem  trivial,  but  we  cannot  forbear 
to  advise  young  people  tp  read  the  newspapers 
of  the  day  regularly :  they  will  keep  up  by  these 
means  with  the  current  of  affairs,  and  they  will 
exercise  their  judgment  upon  interesting  busi- 
ness and  large  objects.  The  sooner  boys  acquire 
the  sort  of  knowledge  necessary  for  the  conver- 
sation of  sensible  men  the  better ;  they  will  be 
the  less  exposed  to  feel  false  shame.  False 
shame,  the  constant  attendant  upon  ignorance, 
often  leads  young  men  into  imprudent  expenses; 
when,  upon  any  occasion,  they  do  not  know 
by  jany  certain  calculation  to  what  any  expense 
may  amount,  they  are  ashamed  to-  inquire  mi- 
nutely. From  another  sort  of  weakness,  they 
are  ashamed  to  resist  the  example  or  impor- 
tunity of  numbers ;  against  this  weakness,  the 
strong  desire  of  preserving  the  good  opinion 
of  estimable  friends  is  the  best  preservative. 
The  taste  for  the  esteem  of  superior  charac- 
ters cures  the  mind  of  fondness  for  vulgar  ap- 
plause. 
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We  have,   in   the  very  Hrst  chapter'  of  this 
book,  spoken  of  the  danger  of  the  passion  for 
gaming ;  and  the  precautions  that  we  have  ire- 
commended  in  early  education  will,  it  is  hoped, 
prevent  the  disorder  from  appearing  in  our  pu- 
pils as  they  grow  up.     Occupations  for  the  un-» 
derstanding,  and  objects  for  the  affections,  will 
preclude  the  necessity  of  the  violent  stimulus  of 
the  gaming-table.     It  maybe  said,  that  many 
men  df  superior  abilities,  and  of  generous,  social 
tempers,  become  gamesters.     They  do  so,  be- 
cause they  have  exhausted  other  pleasures,  and 
because  they  have  been  accustomed  to  strong 
excitements.    Such  excitements,  do  pot  become 
necessary  to  happiness,  till  they  have  been  made 
habitual. 

There  was  an  excellent  essay  pn  Projects, 
published  some  years^  ago  by  an  anonymous 
writer,  which  we  think  would  make  a  proper 
impression  upon  young  persons  of  good  sense. 
We  do  not  wish  to  repress  the  *  generous  entci*- 
prising  ardour  of  youth,  nor  to  confine  the  ideas 
to  the  -narrow  circle  of  which  self  must  be  the 
centre.  Calculation  will  shew  what  can  be  done, 
and  how  it  can  be  done ;  and  thus  the  indivi- 
dual, without  injury  to  himself,  may,  if  he  wish 
it,  speculate  extensively  for  the  good  of  his  fel-' 
low-creatures. 
It  is  scarcely  possible  that  the  mean  passioo 
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of  avarice  should  exist  in  the  mind  of  any  young 
person  who  has  been  tolerably  well  educated; 
but  too  luuch  pains  cannot  be  taken  to  preserve 
that  domestick  felicity,  which  arises  from  entire 
confidence  and  satisfaction  amongst  the  indivi- 
duals of  a  family  with  regard  to  property.     Ex- 
actness in  accounts  and  in  business  relative  to 
property,  far  from  being  unnecessary  amongst 
friends  and  relations,  are  we  think,  peculiarly 
agreeable,  and  essential  to  the  continuance  of 
frank  intimacy.     We  should,  whilst  our  pupils 
are  young,  teach  them  a  love  for  exactness  about 
property ;  a  respect  for  the  rights  of   others, 
rather  thaq  a  tenacious  anxiety  fibout  their  own. 
When  young  people  are  of  a  proper  age  to  ma- 
nage money  and  property  of  their  own,  let  them 
know  precisely  what  they  cian  annually  spend  ; 
in  whatever  form  they  receive  an  ii^come,  let  that 
income  be  certain ;  if  presents  of  pocket-money 
or  of  dress  are  from  time  to  time  made  to  them, 
this  creates  expectation  and  uncertainty  in  their 
minds.     All  persons  who  have  a  fluctuating  re- 
venue are  disposed  to  be  imprudent  and  extra- 
vagant.    It  is  remarkable  that  the  West-Indian 
planters,  whose  property  is  a  kind  of  lottery, 
are  extravagantly  disposed  to  speculation ;   in 
the  hopes  of  a  favourable  season  they  live  from 
year  to  year  in  unbounded  profusion.     It  is  cu- 
lious  to  observe,  that  the  propensity  to  extra- 
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vagaDce  exists  in  those  who  enjoy  the  greatest 
affluence,  and  in  those  who  have  felt  the  greatest 
distress.    Those  who  have  little  to  lose  are  reck- 
less about  thai:  little  ;  and  any  uncertainty  as  to 
the  tenure  of  property,  or  as  to  the  rewards  of 
industry,  immediately  operates,  not  only  to  de- 
press activity,  but  to  destroy  prudence.    "  Pru- 
**  dence,^*  says  Mr.  Edwards,  "  is  a  term  that  has 
•*  no  place  in  the  njegrq-r vocabulary ;  instead  of 
"  trusting  to  what  are  called  the  ground-  provi" 
^^  sionSi  which  are  safe  from  the  hurricanes,  the 
^^  negroes,  in  the  cultivation  of  their  qum  lands, 
"  trust  more  to  plaintain-groves,  corn,  and  other 
"  vegetables  that  are  liable  to  be  destroyed  by 
"  storms.    When  they  earn  a  lit;tle  money,  they 
"  immediately  gratify  their  palate  with  salted 
*^  meats  and  other  provisions,  which  are  to  them 
**  delicacies.     The  idea  of  accumulating,    and 
*^  of  being  economic  in  order  to  accumulate,  is 
*^  unknown  to  these  poor  slaves,  who  hold  their 
"  lands  by  the  most  uncertain  of  all  tenures."* 
We  are   told,    that   the  promsian-^ground^    the 
creation  of  the  negroes  industry,  and  the  hope 
of  his  life,  is  sold  by  public  auction  to  pay  his 
master's  debts.     Is  it  wonderful  that  the  term 
prudence  should  be  unknown  in  the  negro-voca*   . 
bulary  ? 

^  V.  Edwards's  History  of  the  West-Indies, 
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The  very  poorest  class  of  people  in  London, 
who  feel  despair,  and  who  merely  live  to  bear 
the  evil  of  the  day,  are,  it  is  said,  very  little 
disposed  to  be  prudent.  In  a  late  publication, 
Mr.  Colquhoun's  *•  Treatise  on  the  Police  of 
♦'  the  Metropolis,^*  he  tells  us,  that  the  "  chief 
^*  consumption  of  oysters,  crabs,  lobsters,  pickled- 
^^  salmon,  &c.  when  first  in  season,  and  when 
"  the  prices  are  high,  is  by  the  lowest  c/o^^es  of 
'^  the  people.  The  middle  ranks,  and  those 
"  immediately  under  them,  abstain  generally 
^'  from  such  indulgenoies  until  the  prices  are 
**  moderate.'** 

Perhaps  it  may  be  thought,  that  the  con- 
sumption of  oysters,  crabs,  and  pickled-salmon, 
in  London,  or  the  management  of  the  negro's 
prpvision^ground  in  Jamaica,  has  little  to  do  with 
a  practical  essay  upon  economy  and  prudence 
for  children  ;  but  we  hope,  that  we  may  be  per- 
mitted to  use  these  far-fetched  illustrations,  to 
shew  that  the  same  causes  act  upon  the  mind, 
independently  of  climate  i  they  are  mentioned 
here  to  shew,  that  the  little  revenue  of  young 
people  ought  to  be  fixed  and  certain. 

When  we  recommend  economy  and  prudence 
to  our  pupils,  we  must  at  the  same  time  keep 
their  hearts  open  to  the  pleasures  of  generosity ; 

♦  V.  A  note  in  page  32 of  the  "Treatise  on  the  Police  of 
*'  the  Metropolis/' 
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economy  and  prudence  will  put  it  in  the  power 
of  the  generous  to  give. 

"  The  worth  of  every  thing 

"  Is  as  much  money  as  'twill  bring/' 

will  never  be  the  venal  maxim  of  those  who 
understand  the  nature  of  philosophic  prudence. 
The  worth  of  money  is  to  be  estimated  by  the 
number  of  real  pleasures  which  it  can  procure: 
there  are  many  which  are  not  to  be  bought  by 
gold  ;♦  these  will  never  lose  their  pre-eminent 
value  with  persons  who  have  been  educated 
both  to  reason  and  to  feel. 

♦  "  Turn  from  the  glittering  bribe  your  scornful  eye, 
"  Nor  sell  for  gold  what  gold  can  never  buy/' 

Johnson's  London. 

We  admire  the  sentiment,  notwithstanding  the  inaccuracy  of 
ihese  lines. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 


Summary. 


"  The  general  principle/^  that  we  should  as- 
sociate pleasure  with  whatever  we  wish  that 
our  pupils  should  pursue,  and  pain  with  what- 
ever w^  wish  that  they  should  avoid,  forms,  our 
readers  will  perceive,  the  basis  of  our  plan  of 
education.  This  maxim,  applied  to  the  culti«> 
vation  of  the. understanding,  or  of  the  affections, 
will,  we  apprehend,  be  equally  successful ;  vir- 
tues, as  well  as  abilities,  or  what  is  popularly 
called  genius,  we  believe  to  be  the  result  of 
education,  more  than  the  gift  of  nature.  A 
fond  mother  will  tremble  at  the  idea,  that  so 
much  depends  upon  her  own  care  in  the  early 
education  of  her  children ;  but,  eyen  though 
she  maybe  inexperienced  in  the  art,  she  may 
be  persuaded  that  patience  and  perseverance 
will  ensure  her  success :  even  from  her  timidity 
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we  may  prophesy  favourably ;  for,  in  education, 
to  know  the  danger  is  often  to  avoid  it.  The 
first  steps  require  rather  caution  and  gentle  kind* 
ness,  than  any  difficult  or  laborious  exertions ; 
the  female  sex  are,  from  their  situation,  their 
manners,  and  talents,  peculiarly  suited  to  the 
Buperintendance  of  the  early  years  of  childhood. 
We  have  therefore,  in  the  first  chapters  of  the 
preceding  work,  endeavoured  to  adapt  our  re- 
marks principally  to  female  readers,  and  we 
shall  think  ourselves  happy  if  any  anxious  mo^ 
ther  feels  their  practical  utility. 

In  the  chapters  on  Toys,  Tasks,  and  Atten- 
tion, we  have  attempted  to  shew  how  the  in- 
struction and  amusements  of  children  may  be  so 
managied  as  to  coincide  with  each  other.  P/ay, 
we  have  observed,  is  only  a  change  of  occupa- 
tion ;  and  toys,  to  be  permanently  agreeable  to 
childreti,  must  afford  them  continued  employ- 
ment We  have  declared  war  against  tasks^  or 
rather  against  the  train  of  melancholy  ideas, 
which,  associated  with  this  word,  usually  ren- 
der it  odious  to  the  ears  of  the  disgusted  scho- 
lar. By  kind  patience,  and  well-timed,  distinct, 
and,  above  all,  by  short  lessons,  a  young  child 
jaay  be  initiated  in  the  mysteries  of  learning, 
and  in  the  first  principles  of  knowledge,  without 
fiitigue,  or  punishment,  or  tears.  No  matter 
how  little  be  learned  in  a  given  time,  provided 
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the  pupil  be  not  disgusted ;  provided  the  wish 
fo  improve  be  excited,  and  the  habits  of  atten- 
tion be  acquired.  Attention  we  consider  as 
the  faculty  of  the  uiind,  which  is  essential  to 
the  cultivation  of  all  its  other  powers. 

It  is  essential  to  success  in  what  are  called 
accomplishments^  or  talents,  as  well  a^  to  our 
progress  in  the  laborious  arts  or  abstract  sciences. 
Believing  so  much  to  depend  upon  this  faculty 
or  habit,  we  have  taken  particular  pains  to  ex- 
plain the  prstctical  methods  by  which  it  may  be 
improved.  The  general  maxims,  that  the  at- 
tention of  young  people  should  at  first  be  exer- 
cised but  for  very  short  periods  ;  that  they  should 
never  be  urged  to  the  point  of  fatigue ;  that 
pleasure,  especially  the  great  pleasure  6f  suc- 
cess, should  be  associated  with  the  exertions  of 
the  pupil ;  are  applicable  to  children  of  all  tem- 
pers. The  care  which  has  been  recommended 
in  the  use  of  words,  to  convey  uniformly  distinct 
ideas,  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  found  advantageous. 
We  have,  without  entering  into  the  speculative 
question  concerning  the*original  differences  of 
temper  and  genius,  offered  such  observations 
as  we  thought  might  be  useful  in  the  education 
of  the  attention  of  vivacious  and  indolent  chil- 
dren ;  whether  their  idleness  or  indolence  pro- 
ceed from  nature,  or  from  mistaken  modes  of 
instruction,  we  have  been  anxious  to  point  out 
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means  of  curing  their  defects;  and,  from  our 
successful  experience  with  pupils  apparently  of 
opposite  dispositions,  we  have  ventured  to  as- 
sert with  softie  confidence,  that  no  parent  should 
despair  of  correcting  a  child's  defects,  that  no 
preceptor  should  despair  of  producing  in  his  pu- 
pil the  species  of  abilities  which  his  education 
steadily  tends  to  form.  These  are  encouraging 
hopes,  but  not  flattering  promises.  Having 
just  opened  these  bright  views  to  parents,  we 
have  paused  to  warn  them,  that  all  their  expec- 
tations, all  their  cares  will  be  in  vain,  unless 
they  have  sufficient  prudence  and  strength  of 
mind  to  follow  a  certain  mode  of  conduct  with 
respect  to  servants,  and  with  respect  to  common 
acquaintance.  More  failures  in  private  educa- 
tion have  been  occasioned  by  the  interference  of 
servants  and  acquaintance,  than  from  any  other 
cause.  It  is  impossible,  we  repeat  it  in  the 
strongest  terms,  it  is  impossible  that  parents  can 
be  successful  in  the  education  of  their  children 
at  home,  unless  tbey  have  steadiness  enough  to 
resist  all  interference  from  visitors  and  acquaint- 
ance, who  from  thoughtless  kindness,  or  a  busy 
desire  toiidminister  advice,  are  apt  to  counteract 
the  views  of  a  preceptor;  and  who  often  in  a 
few  minutes  undo  the  work  of  years.  When 
our  pupils  have  formed  their  habits,  and  have 
reason  and  experience  sufficient  to  guide  them, 
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let  them  be  left  as  free  as  air ;  let  them  choose 
their  friends  and  acquaintance;  let  them  see 
the  greatest  variety  of  characters,,  and  hear  the 
greatest  variety  of  conversation  and  opinions: 
but  whilst  they  are  children,  whilst  they  are 
destitute  of  the  means  to  judge,  their  parents 
or  preceptors  must  supply  their  deficient  reason; 
an  authority,  without  violence,  should  direct 
them  to  their  happiness.  They  must  see,  that 
all  who  are  concerned  in  their  education  agree 
in  the  means  of  governitig  them ;  in  all  their 
commands  and  prohibitions,  in  the  distribution 
of  praise  and  blame,  of  reward  and  punishment, 
there  must  be  unanimity.  Where  there  does 
not  exist  this  unanimity  in  families  ;  where  pa- 
rents have  not  sufficient  firmness  to  prevent  the 
interference  of  acquaintance,  and  sufficient  pru- 
dence to  keep  children  from  all  clandestine  com-' 
munication  with  servants^  we  earnestly  advise  that 
the  children  be  sent  to  some  publick  seminary 
of  education.  We  have  taken  some  pains  to 
detail  the  methods  by  which  all  hurtful  commu- 
nication between  children  and  servants  in  a  well- 
regulated  family  may  be  avoided ;  and  we  have 
asserted,  from  the  experience  of  above  twenty 
years,  that  these  methods  have  been  found  not 
only  practicable,  but  easy. 

In  the  chapters  on  Obedience,  Temper,  and 
Truth,    the    general    pnnciple»    that    pleasure 
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sliould  excite  to  e:?:ertion  and  virtue,,  and  that 
pain  should  be  connected  with  whatever  we 
wish  our  pupils  to  avoid,  is  applied  to  practice 
with  a  minuteness  of  detail  which  we  knew  not 
how  to  avoid.  Obedience  we  have  considered 
as  a  relative,  rather  than  as  a  positive  virtue : 
before  children  are  able  to  conduct  themselves, 
their  obedience  must  be  rendered  habitual :  obe- 
dience alters  its  nature  as  the  pupil  becomes 
more  and  more  rational ;  and  the  only  method 
to  secure  the  obedience,  the  willing,  enlighten- 
ed obedience  of  rational  beings,  is  to  convince 
them  by  experience,  that  it  tends  to  their  hap-^ 
piness.  Truth  depends  upon  example  more 
than  precept,  and  we  have  endeavoured  to  im- 
press it  on  the  minds  of  all  who  are  concerned 
in  education,  that  the  first  thing  necessary  to 
teach  their  pupils  to  love  truth,  is  in  their  whole 
conduct  to  respect  it  themselves.  We  have  re- 
probated the  artifices  sometimes  used  by  precep- 
tors towards  their  pupils ;  we  have  shewn  that 
all  confidence^  is  destroyed  by  these  deceptions. 
May  they  never  more  be  attempited  1  May  pa- 
*  rents  unite  in  honest  detestation  of  these  prac- 
tices !  Children  are  not  fools,  and  they  are  not 
to  be  governed  like  fools.  Parents  who  adhere 
to  the  firm  principle  of  truth,  may  be  certain 
of  the  respect  and  confidence  of  their  children. 
Children  who  never  see  the  example  of  false- 
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hood,  will  grow  up  with  a  simplicity  of  charac- 
ter, with  an  habitual  love  of  truth,  that  must 
surprise  preceptors  who  have  seen  the  propen- 
sity to  deceit  which  early  appears  In  children, 
who  have  had  the  misfortune  to  live  with  ser- 
vants, or  with  persons  who  have  the  habits  of 
meanness  and  cunning.     We  have  advised,  that 
children,  before  their  habits  are  formed,  should 
never  be  exposed  to  temptations  to  deceive; 
that  no  questions  should  be  asked  them  which 
hazard  their  young  integrity ;  that  as  they  grow 
older  they  should  gradually  be  trusted ;  and  that 
they  should  be  placed  in  situations  where  they 
may  feel  the  advantages  both  of  speaking  truth, 
and  of  obtaining  a  character  for  integrity.    The 
perception  of  the  utility  of  this  virtue  to  the  in- 
dividual, and  to  society,  will  confirm -the  habi- 
tual reverence  in  which  our  pupils  have  been 
taught  to  hold  it.      As  young  people  become 
reasonable,    the  nature  of  their  habits  and  of 
their  education  should  be  explained  to  them, 
and  their  virtues,  from  being  virtues  of  custom, 
should  be  rendered  virtues  of  choice  and  reason. 
It  is  easier  to  confirm  good  habits  by  the  con- 
viction of  the  understanding,    than  to  induce 
habits  in  consequence  of  that  conviction.     This 
principle  we  have  pursued  >  in  the  chapter  on 
Rewards  and  Punishments ;  we  have  not  con- 
sidered punishment  as  vengeance  or  retaliation, 
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but  as  pain  inflicted  with  the  reasonable  hope  of 
procuring  some  future  advantage  to  the  deling 
jpient,  or  to  society.  The  smallest  possible  quan- 
tity of  pain  that  can  effect  this  purpose,  we 
suppose,  must,  with  all  just  and  humane  per- 
sons, be  the  measure  of  punishment.  This  no- 
tion of  punishment,  both  for  the  sake  of  the 
preceptor  and  the  pupil,  should  be  clearly  ex- 
plained as  early  as  it  can  be  made  intelligible. 
As  to  rewards,  we  da  not  wish  that  they  should 
be  bribes  ;  they  should  stimulate,  without  weak- 
ening the  mind.  The  consequences  which  na- 
turally follow  every  species  of  good  conduct, 
are  the  proper  and  best  rewards  that  we  can 
devise ;  children  whose  understandings  are  cul- 
tivated, and  whose  tempers,  are  npt  spoiled, 
will  be  easily  made  happy  without  the  petty 
bribes  which  are  administered  daily  to  ill-edu- 
cated, ignorant,  over-stimulated,  and  conse- 
quently, wretched  and  ill-humoured  children. 
Far  from  making  childhood  a  state  of  continual 
penance,  restraint,  and  misery,  we  wish  that  it 
should  be  made  a  state  of  uniform  happiness ; 
that  parents  and  preceptors  should  treat  their 
pupils  with  as  much  equality  as  their  improving 
reason  justifies.  The  views  of  children  should 
be  extended  to  their  future  advantage,*  and 
they  should  consider  childhood  as  a  part  of  their 

•  Emilius. 
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^^istencet  not  as  a  certain  niimber  of  yeari 
wh^ch  must,  be  passed  pve^  before  they  can  eB- 
ioy  any  of  the  pleasures  of  life ;  before  they  can 
^oy  any  of  the  privilegef^  of  groum  up  people^ 
Preceptors  should  not  accustom  their  pupils  to 
what  they  call  indulgence,  but  they  should 
give  them  the  utmost  degree  of  present  pleasure 
Yirhich  is  consistent  with  their  future  advantage. 
Would  it  not  he  folly  and  cruelty.to  give  present 
pleasnre  at  the  expense  of  a  much  larger  pon^ 
tion  of  fut^re  pain  ?  When  children  acqu^ 
experience  and  reason,  they  re-judge  t|ie  con- 
duct of  tho^e  who  have  educated  th^n;  and 
their  confidence  and  their  gratitude  will  he  in 
exact  proportion  to  the  wisdom  and  justice  with 
which  they  have  been  governed. 

It  was  necessary  to  explain  at  large  these  idea* 
of  rewards  and  punishments^  that  we  might 
clearly  see  Ofur  way  in  the  progress  of  education. 
AfteiT  haviing  determined  that  our  object  is  to 
obtain  ior  oMr  pupilf  the  greatest  possible  por- 
tion of  feliqity ;  after  having  observed,  that  no 
happiness  can  be  enjoyed  in  sQciety  withoutthe 
^cial  virtue^!,  without  th^  fiwj\$i  and  the  agrees 
aJUe  qualities. ;  ouf  view  naturally  turns  to  the 
means  of  forming  these  virtues,  of  ensuring 
these  essential  qu^a^lities.  Oq  our  sympathy 
with  qur  fellQw-creatures  depend  lUiany  of  our 
social  virtues ;  from  our  ambition  to  excel  our 


(ioittpetitcNRi  arise  many  <tf  oat  most  wiful  and 
agfeuthh  ackionSi  We  have  considered  these 
principles  of  action  as  they  depend  on  each  olher^ 
and  as  they  are  afterwards  separated.  Sympa- 
thy and  sensibility^  uninformed  by  reason,  cannot 
be  proper  guides  to  action.  We  have  endea* 
voured  to  shew  how  sympathy  may  be  improved 
into  virtue.  Children  should  not  see  the  de^ 
formed  expression  of  the  malevoleot  passions  in 
the  countenance  of  those  who  live  with  them ; 
before  the  habits  are  f(»rmed^  before  sympathy 
has  any  rule  to  guide  itself^  it  i's  necessarily  de^-^ 
termined  by  example^  Benevolence  and  affee*^ 
tionate  kindness  from  parents  to  children  &rst 
inspire  the  pleasing  emotions  of  love  and  gra^^ 
titude.  Sympathy  is  not  abte  to  Contend  with 
passion  or  appetite ;  we  should  therefore  avoid 
placing  children  in  painful  competition  with 
one  another.  We  love  diose  from  whom  we 
receive  pleasure.  To  make  chihhren  fond  of 
each  otjher),  we  must  make  them  the  cause  of 
pleasure  to  each  other;  we  must  place  them  in 
situations  where  no  passion  or  appetite  crosses^ 
their  natural  sympathy.  We  have  spoken  of 
the  difference  between  transient^  ccmvivial  sym* 
pathy,  and  that  higher  speciea  of  sympathy 
which,  connected  with  esteem^  constitutes 
friendship.  We  have  exhorted  parents  not  Xx> 
exhaust  imprudently  the  aensibUity  of  thckchiU 
£e3 
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dren ;  not  to  lavish  caresses  upon  infancy,  and 
cruelly  to  withdraw  kindness  when  their  chil- 
dren have  learned  to  expect  the  daily  stimulus 
^of  affection.  The  idea  of  exercising  sensibility 
we  have  endeavoured  to  explain,  and  to  shew, 
that  if  we  require  premature  gratitude  and  ge- 
nerosity from  young  people,  we  shall  only  teach 
them  affectation  and  hypocrisy.  We  have  slight- 
ly touched  on  the  dangers  of  excessive  female 
sensibility,  and  have  suggested  that  useful,  ac- 
tive employments,  and  the  cultivation  of  the 
reasoning  faculty,  render  sympathy  and  sensibi- 
lity more  respectable,  and  not  less  graceful. 

In  treating  of  vanitjc,  pride,  and  ambition, 
we  have  been  more  indulgent  to  vanity  than 
our  proud  readers  will  approve.  We  hope, 
however,  not. to  be  misunderstood;  we  hope 
that  we  shall  not  appear  to  be  admirers  of  that 
mean  and  ridiculous  foible,  which  is  anxiously 
concealed  by  all  who  have  any  desire  to  obtain 
esteem.  ,  We  cannot,  however,  avoid  thinking, 
that  it  is  absurd  to  inspire  young  people  with  a 
wish  to  excel,  and  at  the  same  time  to  insist 
upon  their  repressing  all  expressions  of  satisfac- 
tion if  they  succeed.  The  desire  to  obtain  the 
good  opinion  of  others  is  a  strong  motive  to 
exertion:  thid  desire  cannot  be  discriminative 
in  children  before  they  have  any  knowledge  of 
the  comparative  value  of  different  qualities,  and 
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before  they  can  estimate  the  consequent  value  of 
the  applause  of  different  individuals.     We  have 
enfleavoured  to  shew  how,    from  appealing  at 
first  to  the  opinions  of  others,  children  may  be  led 
to  form  judgments  of  their  own  actons,   and 
to  appeal  to  their  own  minds  for  approbation* 
The  sense  of  duty  and  independent  self-corn- 
placenoy  may  gradually  be  substituted  in  the 
place  of  weak,  ignorant  vanity.     There  is  not 
much  danger  that  young  people,  whose^  under- 
standings are  improved,  and  who  mix  gradually 
with  society,  should  not  be  able  to  repress  those 
offensive  expressions  of  vanity  or  pride,  which 
are  disagreeable  to  the. feelings  of  the  impartiail 
spectators.     We  should  rather  let  the  vanity  of 
children  find  its  own  level  than  attempt  any  ar-p 
tificial  adjustments ;  they  will  learn  propriety  of 
manners  from  observation  and  experience ;   we 
should  have  patience  with  their  early  uncivilised 
presumption,  lest,  by  premature  restraints,  we 
check  the  energy  of  the  mind,  and  induce  the 
cold,   feeble  vice  of  hjrpocriay.     In  their  own 
family,  among  the  friends  whom  they  ought  to 
love  and  esteem,  let  children,  with  simple,  un«» 
reserved  vivacity,  express  the  good  opinion  they 
have  of  themselves.     It  is  infinitely  better  that 
they  should  be  allowed  this  necessary  expan- 
sion of  self-complacency  in  the  company  of  their 
superiors^  than  that  it  should  be  repressed  by 
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the  cold  hand  of  authority,  Bsd  a&envaids  bd 
displayed  ia  the  ^ompaQy  of  inferiofs  and  syco* 
pfaaate,  We  have  eadearoured  to  distingu^h 
betweea  the  proper  and  improper  use  of  praise, 
B8  a  motive  in  education :  we  hare  considered  it 
as  a  stimulus  which,  like  all  other  excitements, 
IS  serviceable  or  pernicious,  aoc<»rding  to  the 
degree  in  which  it  is  used,  and  tlie  circum- 
stances in  which  it  is  applied. 

Whilst  we  hare  thus  been  examining  the  ge^ 
neral  means  of  educating  the  heart  and  the  un-> 
derstanding,  we  have  avoided  entering  minutely 
into  the  technical  methods  of  obtaining  certain 
parts  ci  knowledge.  It  was  essential,  in  the 
first  place,  to  shew,  how  the  desire  of  know- 
ledge was  to  be  excited;  what  acquirements 
are  most  desirable,  and  how  they  are  to  be 
most  easily  obtained,  are  the  next  coosidera- 
tions.  In  the  chapters  on  Books^^Classical  Li« 
terature  and  Grammar — Arithmetick  and  Geo- 
metry—Gec^aphy  and ,  Astronomy^-*Mecha- 
nieks  and  Chemistry— we  have  attempted  to 
shew,  bow  a  taste  for  literature  may  early  be 
infused  into  the  minds  of  children,  and  how  die 
rudiments  of  science,  and  some  g^ieral  princi- 
ples of  knowledge,  may  be  acquired,  without 
disgusting  the  pupil,  or  fatiguing  him  by  un- 
ceiasing  application.  We  have,  in  speaking  of 
&e  choice  of  books  for  children,  suggested  the 
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general  principles^  by  which  a  dd^tioi^i  m^y  be 
gafely  made ;  and  by  minute^  but  we  hope  not 
invidious  criticism,  we  hate  illuiitrdt€fd  out  piriiiH^ 
ciples  so  as  to  make  theii^  practiedly  li^eAiL       ' 

Thd  eittnunation  of  M*  Condilldc'^  Cours 
d'Etude  was  meant  to  illustrate  our  ov^n  senti^ 
mentft,  mote  than  to  attack  a  particular  systeid;. 
Far  from  intending  to  depreciate  this  authof, 
w^  think  most  highly  of  his  abiliti^  i  but  we 
thought  it  necessary  to  point  out  dome  pi^etical 
errours  in  his  mode  of  instruction.  Without  e%* 
amples  from  teal  life,  w6  should  hnvd  wandered, 
as  many  oth^«  of  far  superior  abilities  have  aU 
ready  wandered,  in  the  shadowy  land  of  theory. 

In  our  chapters  on  Grammar,  Arithmetick, 
Mechanicks,  Chemistry,  ^c^  all  that  we  have  nt* 
tempted  has  been  to  r^cidl  to  preceptors  the  diffl<^ 
culties  which  they  once  experienced,  and  to 
trace  those  early  footsteps  which  time  insensibly 
obliterates.  How  few  possess,  like  Faruknaz  in 
the  Persian  tale,  the  happy  art  of  transfusing  theit 
own  souls  into  the  bosoms  of  others  i 

We  shall  not  pity  the  reader  whom  we  haV6 
dragged  thlongh  Garretson's  Exercises,  if  w6 
can  save  one  trembling  little  pilgrim  from  that 
"  slough  of  despond.'*  We  hope  that  the  pa* 
tient,  quiet  mode  of  teaching  classical  literaturd^ 
that  we  have  found  to  succeed  in  a  few  instan«- 
ces,  may  be  found  equally  successful  in  others; 
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we  are  not  conscious  of  having  exi^gerat^d, 
and  we  sincerely  wish  that  some  intelligent,  be- 
nevolent parents  may  verify  our  experiments 
upon  theii:  own  children. 

The  great  difficulty  which  has  been  fouud  in 
attempts  to  instruct  children  in  science  has,;  we 
apprehend,  arisen  from  the  theoretic  manner  in 
which  preceptors  have  proceeded.  The  know- 
ledge that  cannot  be  immediately  applied  to  use, 
has  no  interest  for  children,  has  no  hold  upon 
their. memories;  they  may  learn  the  principles 
of  mechanicks,  or  geometry,  or  chemistry ;  but 
if.  they  have  no  means  of  applying  their  know- 
ledge, it  is  quickly  forgotten,  and  nothing,  but 
the  disgust  connected  with  the  recoUectioin  of 
useless  labour  remains  in  the  pupil's  mind.  It 
has  been  our  object,  in  treating  of  these  sub- 
jects, to  shew  how  they  may  be  made  interest- 
ing to  young  people ;  and  for  this  purpose  we 
should  point  out  to  them,  in  the  daily,  active 
business  of  life,  the  practical  use  of  scientific 
knowledge.  Their  senses  should  be  exercised 
in  experiments,  and  these  experiments  should 
be  simple,  distinct,  and  applicable  to  some  ob- 
ject in  which  our  pupils  are  immediately  inte* 
rested.  We  are  not  solicitous  about  the  quan- 
tity of  knowledge  that  is  obtained  at  any  given 
age,  but  we  are  extremely  anxious  that  the  de- 
sire to  learn  should  continually  increase,  and 
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that  whatever  is  taught  should,  >e  taught  with 
that  perspicuity,  which  improves  the  general 
understanding.  If  the  first  principles  of  sciei[ice 
are  once  clearly  understood,  there  is  no  danger 
that  the  pupil  should  not,  at  any  subsequent  per 
riod  of  his  life,  improve  his  practical  skill,  and 
increase  his  knowledge  to  whatever  degree;  he 
thinks  proper. 

We  have  hitherto  proceeded  without  discus- 
sing the  comparative  advantages  of  publick  or 
private  education.  Whether  children  are  to  be 
educated  at  home,  or  to  be  sent  to  public  semi^ 
naries,  the  same  course  of  education,  during 
the  first  years  of  their  lives,  should  ,be  pursued  ; 
and  the  preparatory  care  of  parents  is  essential 
to  the  success  of  the  publick  preceptor.  We 
have  admitted  the  necessity  of  publick  schools^ 
and,  ia  the  present  state  of  society,  we  acknow-* 
ledge  that  many  parents  have  it  not  in  their 
power  properly  to  superintend  the  private  edu- 
cationof  a  family.  We  have  earnestly  advised 
parents  not  to  attempt  private  education  with* 
out  first  calculating  the  difficulties  of  the  under** 
taking ;  we  have  pointed  out  that;  by  co*ope-» 
rating  with  the  publick  instructor,  parents  may 
assist  in  the  formation  of  their  children's  charac* 
tors,  without  undertaking  the  sole  management 
of  their  classical  instruction.  A  private  educa-> 
iion>  upon  a  calm  survey  of  the  advantages  of 
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both  systems,  we  pr^sr,  because  more  is  in  tfa^ 
power  of  the  private  than  of  the  poblick  instmo 
tor.  One  unifonn  course  of  experience  may 
be  preserved,  and  no  examples,  but  those 
which  we  wish  to  have  followed,  need  be  seen 
by  those  children  who  are  brought  up  at  home. 
When  we  give  our  opinion  in  favour  of  private 
education,  we  hope  that  all  we  have  sud  on 
sN^ants  and  on  acquaintance  will  be  full  in  the 
reader's  recollection.  No  private  education,  w^ 
repeat  it,  can  succeed  without  perfect  unanimity, 
consistency,  and  steadiness,  amongst  all  the  in* 
dividuals  in  the  family. 

We  have  recommended  to  parents  the  highest 
liberality  as  the  highest  prudence,  in  rewarding' 
the  care  of  enlightened  preceptors.  Ye  great 
and  opulent  parents,  condescend  to  make  your 
children  happy !  provide  for  yourselves  the  cor- 
dial of  domestic  affection  against  *^  that  sickness 
**  of  long  life— old  age  V^ 

In  what  we  have  said  of  governesses,  masters, 
end  the  value  of  female  accomplishments,  we 
have  considered  not  only  what  is  the  fashion  of 
to-day,  but  rather  what  is  likely  to  be  the  feshion 
of  ten  or  twenty  years  hence.  Mothers  wiH 
look  back,  and  observe  how  much  the  system  of 
female  education  has  altered  within  their  own 
memory  ;  and  they  will  see,  with  ^*  the  prophe* 
*^  tic  eye  of  taste,'^  what  may  probably  be  the 
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ftshion  of  another  spriDg— ^another  race,*  W^e 
have  endeavoured  to  substitute  the  words  do^ 
mesHck  happmesi  instead  of  the  present  terms, 
**  sucG^s  in  the  world — fortunate  establish-* 
**  ments/^  &c.  This  will  lead,  perhaps,  at 
first  to  some  confusion  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  have  been  long  used  to  the  old  terms ;  but 
the  new  vocabulary  has  its  advantages :  the 
young  and  unprejudiced  will,  perhaps,  per«- 
ceive  them,  and  maternal  tenderness  will  est]« 
nmte>with  more  precision,  but  not  with  less  ea« 
gemess,  the  chances  of  happiness  according  to 
the  new  and  old  tables  of  calculation. 
.  Sectary-metaphysicians,  if  any  of  this  d^crip* 
tion  should  ever  deign  to  open  a  book  that  haa 
9Lpr€u:tical  title,  will,  we  fear  be  disappointed 
in  our  chapters  on  Memory — Imagination  and 
Judgment.  They  will  not  find  us  the  partizans 
of  any  system,  and  they  will  probably  close  the 
volume  with  supercilious  contempt.  We  en- 
deavour to  coi^ole  ourselves  by  the  hope  that 
men  of  sense  and  candour  will  be  more  indul- 
gent, and  will  view  with  more  complacency  an 
attempt  to  collect  firom  all  metaphysical  writers 
those  observations,  which  can  be  immediately 
of  practical  use  in  education.     Without  any 

*  "  Aaother  spring,  another  race  supplier.'* 

Pope's  Homer. 
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pompous  pretensions,  we  have  given  a  sketch 
of  vf^hat  we  have  been  able  to  understahd  and 
ascertain. of  the  history  of  the  mind.  On  som^t 
subjects  the  wisest  of  our  readers  will  at  least 
give  us  credit  for  knowing  that  we  are  igno^ 
rant. 

We  do  not  set  that  high  value  upon  Memory, 
which  some  preceptors  are  inclined   to    do.— 
From  all  that  we    have  observed,  we  believe^ 
that  few  people  are  naturally  deficient  in  this 
faculty ;  though  in  many  it  may  have  been  so 
injudiciously  cultivated  as  to  induce  the  specta-t 
tors  to  conclude,  that  there  was  some  original 
defect  in  the  retentive  power.    The  recollective 
power  is  less  cultivated  than  it  ought  to  be,  by 
the  usual  modes  of  education ;  and  this  is  one 
reason  w^y  so  few  pupils  rise  above  mediocrity. 
They  lay  up  treasures  for  moths  to  corrupt; 
they  acquire  a  quantity  of  knowledge,    they 
learn  a  multitude  of  words  by  rote,  and  they 
cannot  produce  s  single  fact,  or  a  single  idea, 
in  the  moment  when  it  is  wanted  :  they  collect, 
but  they  cannot  combine.     We  have  suggested 
the  means  of  cultivating  the  inventive  faculty 
at  the  same  time  that  we  store  the  memory ;  we 
have  shewn,  that  on  the  order  in  which  ideas 
are  presented  to  the  mind  depends  the  order  in 
which  they  will  recur  to  the  memory ;  and  we 
have.given  ^examples  from  the  histories  of  great 
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men  ana  little  children  of  the  reciprodal  assist- 
ance, which  the  memory  and  the  inventive  powers 
afford  each  other. 

In  speaking  of  Taste  it  has  been  our  wish  to 
avoid  prejudice  and  affectation.  We  have  ad- 
vised that  children  should  early  be  informed, 
that  the  principles  of  taste  depend  upon  casual, 
arbitrary,  variable  associations.  This  will  pre- 
vent our  pupils  from  falling,  into  the  vulgar 
errour  of  being  amazed  and  scandalised  at  the 
tastes  of  other  times  and  other  nations.  The 
beauties  of  nature  and  the  productions  of  art, 
which  are  found  to  be  most  generally  pleasing, 
we  should  associate  with  pleasure  in  the  mind  : 
but  we  ought  not  to  expect  that  children  should 
admire'  those  works  of  imagination  which  sug- 
gest instead  of  expressing  ideas.  Until  chil- 
dren have  acquired  the  language,  until  they 
have  all  the  necessary  trains  of  ideas,  many  of 
the  finest  strokes  of  genius  in  oratory,  poetry, 
and  painting,  must  to  them  be  absolutely  unin- 
telligible. 

In  a  moral  point  of  view  we  have  treated  of 
the  false  associations  which  have  early  influence 
upon  the  imagination,  and  produce  the  furious 
passions  and  miserable  vices.  The  false  associ- 
ations which  first  inspire  the  young  and  inno- 
cent mind  with  the  love  of  wealth,  or  power,, 
or  of  what  is  falsely  called  pleasure,  are  pointed 
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out ;  and  some  practical  hints  are  offered  to  p^» 
rents,  which  it  is  hoped  may  tend  to  preserfe 
their  children  from  these  moral  insanities^ 

We  do  not  think  that  persons  who  are  much 
used  to  children  will  quarrel  with  us  for  what 
we  hare  said  of  early  prodigies  of  wit.  People, 
who  merely  talk  to  children  for  the  ami^sement 
of  die  moment,  may  admire  their  *•  lively  non-*^ 
"  sense,"  and  will  probably  think  the  simplicity 
of  mind  that  we  prefer  is  downright  stupidity^ 
The  habit  of  reasoning  is  seldom  learned  ^by 
children  who  are  much  taken  notice  of  for  their 
sprightly  repartees  ;  but  we  have  observed,  that 
children,  after  they  have  learned  to  reason,  as 
they  grow  up  and  become  acquainted  with  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  world,  are  by  no 
means  deficient  in  talents  £>r  conversation,  and 
in  that  species  of  wit  which  depends  upon  the 
perception  of  analogy  between  ideas,  rather 
than  a  play  upon  words.  At  all  events  we  would 
rather  that  our  pupils  should  be  without  the  bril* 
liancy  of  wit,  than  the  solid  and  essential  power 
of  judgment. 

To  cultivate  the  judgment  of  children,  we 
nust  begin  by  teaching  them  accurately  to  ex* 
amine  and  compare  such  external  objects  as 
are  immediately  obvious  to  their  senses  ;  when 
they  begin  to  argue,  we  must  be  carefut  to 
make  them  explain  their  terms  and  abide  bjr 
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them.  In  books  and  conversation)  they  must 
avoid  all  bad  reasoning,  nor  should  they  ever  be 
encouraged  in  the  quibbling  habit  of  arguing  for 
victory. 

Prudence  we  consider  as  compounded  of 
judgment  and  resolution.  When  we  teach  chil- 
dren to  reflect  upon  and  compare  their  own 
feelings,  when  we  frequently  give  them  thehr 
choice  in  things  that  are  interesting  to  them^  we 
educate  them  to  be  prudent.  We  cannot  teach 
this  virtue  until  children  have  had  some  expe- 
rience; as  far  as  their  experience  goes  their 
prudence  may  be  exercised.  Those  who  re* 
fleet  upon  their  own  feelings,  and  find  out  ex* 
^tly  what  it  is  that  makes  them  happy,  sttr^ 
taught  wisdom  by  a  very  few  disfiact  lessons* 
Even  fools,  it  is  said,  grow  wise  by  experience, 
but  it  is  not  until  they  grow  olid  under  her  rigid 
discipline. 

Economy  is  usually  understood  to  mean  pru- 
dence in  the  management  of  money ;  we  havQ 
used  this  word  in  a  more  enlarged  sense.  Chil- 
dren we  have  observed^  may  be  economic  of 
%ny  thii^  that  is  trusted  to  their  charge ;  until 
they  have  some  use  for  money  they  need  not  he 
troubled  or  tempted  with  H ;  if  aU  the  necess^* 
vies  and  conveniencies  of  life  are  provided  for 
them,  they  must  spend  whatever  ia  given  t0 
tb^oi  aa  pocket-money  in  superfluitiea.    Tha 
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habituates  them  early  to  extravagance.  We  dd 
not  apprehend  that  young  people  should  be  eh-^ 
trusted  with  money,  till  they  have  been  some 
time  used  to  manage  the  money  business  of 
others.  They  may  be  taught  to  keep  the  ac- 
counts of  a  family,  from  which  they  will  learn 
the  price  and  value  of  different  commodities. 
All  this  our  readers  will  perceive  is  nothing 
morethan  the  application  of  the  reasoning  powers 
to  different  objects. 

We  have  thus  slightly  given  a  summary  of  the 
chapters  in  the  preceding  work  to  recall  the 
whole  in  a  connected  view  to  the  mind  ;  a  few 
simple  principles  run  through  the  different  parts; 
1^11  the  purposes  of  practical  education  tend  to 
one  distinct  object ;  to  render  our  pupils  good 
and  wise,  that  they  may  enjoy  the  greatest 
possible  share  of  happiness  at  present  and  in  fu« 
ture. 

Parental  care  and  anxiety,  the  hours  devoted 
to  the  instruction  of  a  family,  will  not  be  thrown 
away.  If  parents  have  the  patience,  to  wait  for 
their  reward,  that  rejvard  will  far  surpass  their 
most  sanguine  expectations;  they  will  find  in 
their  children  agreeable  companions;  sincere 
and  affectionate  friends.  Whether  they  live  in 
retirement,  or  in  the  busy  world,  they  will  feel 
their  interest  in  life  increase,  their  pleasures 
multiplied  by  sympathy  with  their  beloved  pn- 
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pils  ;  they  will  have  a  happy  home.  How  much 
is  comprised  ia  that  single  ex;pression !  The  gra^ 
titude  of  their  pupils  will  continually  recall  the 
delightful  reflection,  that  the  felicity  of  a  whole 
family  is  their  own  work  ;  and  that  the  virtues 
and  talents  of  their  children  are  the  necessary 
consequences  of  good  education. 
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CONVERSATIONS    AND    ANECDOTES 
OF  CHILDREN, 


Sbvbral  years  ago  a  mother*^  who  had  a  large 
family  to  educate^  and  who  had  turned  her  attention 
with  much  solicitude  to  the  subject  of  education^  re* 
Mved  to  write  notes  from  day  to  day  of  all  the  trifling 

*  Honora  Edge«ort|i,  daughter  of  Edward  Sneyd,  Esq.  of  Iich« 
fiald.  Af  thia  lady'i  name  has  been  mentioned  in  a  monody  on  the 
ieath  of  Bdbjor  Andri,  we  take  this  opportunity  of  correcting  a  mistake 
that  occurs  ina |iot^  to  that  perfonpaiiGe* 

**  Till  busy  rumour  chased  each  pleasing  dream, 
"  And  quenched  the  radiance  of  the  diver  beam.*' 

Monody  on  Moj/oi  Andrew 

The  note  on  these  lines  is  as  follows: 

f'  The  tiding^  of  Honora's  marriage.  U|K>n  that  event  Mr.  Andri 
"  quitted  his  profession  as  s^  merchant,  and  joined  our  army  in 
**  America,'* 

Miss  Honora  Sneyd  was  married  to  Mr.  Edgeworth  in  July,  1773« 
and  the  date  of  Major  Andres  first  oommisBion,  in  the  Welch 
rasUeerf,  i»  March  4tb^  1171. 
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things  which  mark  the  progress  of  the  mind  in  child^r 
hood.  She  was  of  opinion  that  the  art  of  education 
should  be  considered  as  an  experimental  science^  and 
that  many  authors  of  great  abilities  had  n^istaken  their 
road  by  following  theory  inftead"  of  practice.  The 
title  of  **  Practical  Education'*  was  chosen  by  this  lady, 
and  prefixed  to  a  little  book  for  children  which  she  began, 
but  did  not  live  to  finidi.^  The  few  notes  which  remain 
of  her  writing  are  preserved;  not  only  merely  out  of 
inspect  for  her  niemdry^  but  because  it  is  thought  thai 
they  may  be  useful*  Her  plan  of  keeping  a  register  of 
the  remarks  of  children  has  at  intervals  been  pursued  in 
her  family ;  a  number  of  these  anecdotes  have  been  inter- 
spersed in  this  work ;  a  few  w|;iieh  did  not  seem  immedi- 
ately to  suit  the  didactic  nature  of  any  of  our  chapters 
rem^n,  (uicl  wjth  much  hesitation  and  diffidence  are 
offered' to  the  public.  "We  have  selected  such  anecdotes 
as  may  in  some  measure  illustrate  the  principles  that 
we  have  endeavoured  to  establish;  and  we  hope  that  from 
these  triflings  but  genuine  conversations  of  chitdreh  and 
parents,  the  reader  will  distinctly  perceive  the  difference 
between  practical  and  theoretic  education.  As  some  fur<;i 
Iber  apology  £ov  offering  them  to  the  public,  we  recor  to  -% 
passage  in  Dr.  Reid'^*  Essays,  which  encourages  an 
attempt  to  study  minutdy  the  minds  of  children* 

<^  If  \Ve  could  obtain  a  distinct  and  full  history  of  all 
^'  tfeat  hath  passed  in  the  mind  of  a  child  from  the  begin-» 
^^  ning  of  life  and  sensation  till,  it  grows  up  to  the 
''  use  of  reason,  how  its  infant  faculties  begin  to  work^ 
^'  and  how  they  brought  forth  and  ripened  all  the  vs^riou^ 

,  «.  This  has  b^en  formerly  qnoted  in  tbe  pefiioe  to  Parmt's  J^ 
ijtstaB^ 
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^'^notiont,  oi»moii8^  and  sentimentSi  which  we  find  ii^ 
.^^  onreelveswhenwe  come  tobecapable  of  reflection^  Uu9 
^^  would  be  k  tnsasufe  of  natur&l  history  which  would 
^^  probably  give  OKMre  light  into  the  baman  facuUiesj  tbaa 
*^  all  the  systems  of  philosophers  about  them  from  the 
f*  begmning  o^  the  world." 

.  The  reader^  we  hope,  will  not  imagine  that  Wie  think 
we  can  present  him  with  this  treaiHife  of  natural  history { 
we  have  only  a  few*  sclkttered  noticeSj  as  Bacoi\  wo^ld  call 
ihem,  to  ofier  ;  perhaps,  even  this  slight  attempt  may 
awaken  the  attention  of  persons  equal  to  the  undertaking! 
if  able  precej^tors  and  parents  would  puniue  a  similar  plan, 
we  might,  in  time,  <hope  to  obtaiB  a  fiiU  history 
of  the  infknt  mind. 

It  may  occiur  to  parents,  that  writing  notes  of  tha 
remarks  of  children  would  lessen  their  freedom  and  sim^ 
pUcity  in -conversation^  this  would  certcunly  be  the  case 
if  care  were  not  taken  to  prevent  the  pupils  fiK>m  thinking 
of  die  note 'book,*  The  fi>llowing  notes  were  never  seen 
by  the  children  who  are  mentioned  in  them,  and  Uiou^ 
it  .was  in  general  known  in  the  family,  that  such  notes  were 
taken,  the  particular  remarks  that  were  written  down  were 
never  known  to  the  pupils^  nor  was  any  curiosity  ex- 
cited upon  this  subject.  The  attempt  would  have,  been 
immediatdy  abandoned,  if  we  had  perceived  that  it  pro- 
duced any  bad  consequences.  The  simple  language  of  ^ 
childhood  has  been  preserved  without  alteration^  in  the 
following  iK>tes  $  and  as  we  could  not  devise  any  bett^^ 
arrangement,  we  have  followed  the  order  of  time,  and  we : 
have  constantly  inserted  the  ages  of  the  children,  &r  the' 

*  The  anecdotes  mentioned  in  the  preceding  jpages  were  read  to  the 
eluldren  with  the  rest  of  the  work. 


^ 
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satisfaction  of  preceptors  and  parents^  to  whom  alone 
these  infantine  anecdotes  can  be  interesting.  We  say 
nothing  farther  as  to  their  accuracy ;  if  the  reader  does 
not  see  in  the  anecdotes  themselves  internal  n^arks  of  ve> 
racity,  alt  we  could  say  would  be  of  no  avail. 

X p.  (a  girl  of  five  years  old)  asked  why  a  piece  of 

paper  fell  quickly  to  the  ground  when  rumpled  u[f^  why 
to  slowly  when  opened. 

Y  (a  girl  of  three  years  and  a  half  old)  seeing  he> 
sister  taken  care  of  and  nursed  when  9he  had  chilblains^ 
saidj  that  she  wished  to  have  chilblains. 

Zi  ■  (a  girl  between  two  and  three)^  when  her  mo- 
ther was  putting  on  her  bonnet^  and  when  she  was 
going  out  to  walk^  looked  at  the  cat^  and  md  with 
a  plaintive  vpice^  •^  Poor,  Pussey !  You  have  no 
*^  bonnet^  Pussey  .^^ 

X——-  (5  years  old)  asked  why  she  was  as  tall  as  the 
trees  when  she  was  far  from  them* 
:  Z  (4  years  old)   went  to  churchy  and  when 

she  was  there^  said^  ^<  Do  those  menido  everything 
**  better  than  we$  because  they  talk  so  loud^  and  I 
<»  think  they  read." 

It  was  a  country  churchy  and  pec^Ie  sang ;  but  the 
child  said^  '^  She  thought  they  did  not  sing,  but  roared, 
<^  because  they  were  shut  np  in  that  jplace^  and  didn't 
'f  like  it." 

L  ,(A  boy  between  3  and  4  years  old)  was  stand- 
ing before  a  grate  with  coals  in  it,  which  were  not 
lighted ;  his  mother  said  to  bim^  ^^  What  is  the  use  of- 
"coals/' 

*(  L        >    ^'  To  put  in  your  grate.** 

"  Mother. ' «  Why  arc  they  put  tbew  V\ 
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L^-T-^.    «^  To  make  fire."    ' 

Mother.    "  How  do  they  make  fire  ?** 
.  ]>—.,     «  Fire  is  brought  to  them.'* 

Mother.     "  How  is  fire  brought  to  them  V* 

L— — •  ^^  Fire  is  brought  to  them  upon  a  candle 
f^  put.to  them/' 

Tur^ — y  a  little  while  afterwards,  asked  leave  to  light  a 
candle,  and  when  a  bit  of  paper  was  given  to  him  for 
that  purpose,  S2ud,  '^  But,  mother,  may  I  takejiome 
**  light  out  of  your  fire  to  put  to  it  ?" 

This  boy  had  more  exact  ideas  of  property  than  Ptx>* 
metheus  had. 

Z  ,  when  she  was  between  five  and  six,  said, 
ff  Water  keeps  things  alive,  and  eating  keeps  alive  chil- 
K^renp'? 

Z — r  (same  age),  meddling  with  a  fly,  said,  ^^  she 
'^  did  not  b»rt  it,"  *^  Were  you  ever  a  fly  ?"  said  her 
mother.    ^^  Not  that  I  know  ofy*  answered  the  child. 

Z  .'  ■  r's  father  sent  her  into  a  room  where  there  were 
some  ki^ives  and  forks^  ^^^  If  you  meddle  with  tbem," 
said  he,  '^  you  jnay  cut  yourself/' 

Z  ^*  I  won't  cut  myself/' 

Father.     '^  Can  you  be  sure  of  that  ?'* 

Z'    '  ■ .     *^  No,  but  I  can  take  care." 

Father.  ^^  But  if  you  should  cut  yourself,  wouM  it 
"  do  you  any  good  ?" 

Z .     «  No— Yes." 

lather.    ^*  What  good?" 
»  Z    ■    .    *^  Not  to  do  so  another  time." 

—  (same  age.)  Z  's  mother  said  to  h**, 
'*  Will  you  give  me  some  of  your  fat  cheeks  ?" 

Zr— .    **  No,  I  cannot,  it  would  hurt  me." 
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Mother,  ^^  But  if  it  would  not  Inirt  yoQ^  woiddl  you 
*' give  me  some?" 

Z .     ^'  No,  it  would  make  two  holes  ia  my 

^^  cheeks  that  would  be  disagreeable*" 
■'.  A  sentimental  mother  would  peiiiaps  have  been  dig* 
pleased  with  the  simple  answers  of  this  little  girl.     (V« 
Sympathy  and  Sennbility.) 

The  following  memorandums  of  Mrs,  H-*^— ^E'  '  *• 
(dated  1799)  hi^e  been  of  gr^t  use  to  11s  ia  oar  chap-* 
teronToys.  ' 

*  ^^  The  playthings  of  children  should  be  calculated  to 
^^  fix  their  attentibn,  that  they  may  nut  get  a  habit  of 
f^  doing  any  thing  in  a  listless  manner/' 

**  There  are  periods  as  long  as  two  or  three  months 
^^  at  a  time,  in  the  lives  of  young  children,  when  their 
**  bodies  appear  remarkably  active  and  vigorous,  and 
^^  Ibeir  minds  dull  and  inanimate ;  they  are  at  thes^ 
'^' times  incapable  of  comprehending  any  new  ideasj 
^  and  forgetful  of  those  they  have  already  recdved. 
^^  When  this  disposition  to  exert  the  bodily  facultiei 
'^  subsides,  children  shew  much  restlessness  and  distaste 
^^  for  their  usual  plays.  The  intervals  between  mieals 
^^  appear  long  to  them,  they  ask  a  multitude  of  quies- 
'^  tions,  and  are  continually  looking  forward  to  some 
**  future  good  :  if  at  this  time  any  mentaremplojrment 
^^  be  presented  to  them,  they  receive  it  with  the  ntmosi 
^'  avidity,  and  pursue  it  with  assiduity ;  their  minds 
*^  appear  to  have  acquired  additional  powers  ftom 
**  having  remained  inactive  for  a  considerable  tinrt/* 
H/E. 

(January,  1781.)    Z ,  (7  years  old.)    *^Whai 

'^  are  bones  made  of  ?    My  father  isays  it  W  not  beea 


55,fo.und  ouU.  If  i  should  find  it  out^  I.fthtU  be  wisei 
f/ 'in  thM  respect  than  my  father.'* 

(Apxil  8tb.)  Zn — .  5^  What  becomes  of  ^be  blood 
**  when  people  die  ?*'  . » 

Fathfr.     *'  It  stays  in  the  body/' 

Z  '  I  ..-  ^'  I  thought  it  went  out  of  the  body;  be<f 
^^  cause  you  told  me  that  what  we  eat  was  turned  into 
f  ^  bloodjT  aad  that  blood  nourished  the  body  and  kept  it 

Father.  ^^  Yesi  my  dear  j  but  blood  must  be  in 
[^  motion,  to  keep  the  body  alive ;  the  heart  moves  the 
^^  blood  through  the  arteries  and  veins^  and  the  blood 
!'  coqoies  ()ack  again  to  the  heart.  We  don't  know  how 
f^  thiai  motion  is  performed.  What  we  eat  is  not 
^^  turned  at  onqe  into  blood ;  it  is  dissolved  by  some- 
*J  tbiog  in  the  stomachy  and  13  turned  into  something 
^^ white  Uke  piilk,  which  is  called  chyle;  the  chyle 
^^  passe8"tlhx)ugh  little  pipes  in  the  body,  called  lacteals^ 
^'  and  into  the  veins  and  arteries^  and  be(^mes  blood. 
^/.But  I  don't  know  how.  I  will  shew  ypu  the  inside 
'^  of  the  body  of  a  dead  pig :  a  pig's  inside  is  some? 
f  ^  thing  lil^e  that  of  a  man.'' 

Zr^ — >  (same  age.)  When  her  father  had  g^ven  hec 
in  account  of  a.  large  stone  that  was  thrown  to  a  con*, 
siderable  distance  from  Mount  Vesuvius  at  the  time  of 
aneniption^  sheasked^  bow  the  air  could  keep.  AJitrge 
stone  lirom  £sdling^  when  it  would  not  support,  heii 
wight.  , 

2?  ■■  'I  (same. age)  when  she  was  reading  the  Ro^ 
man  histpry^  was.asked^  what. she  thought  of  the  conn 
duct  ^f  the  wife  of  ^sdrubal.    Z«m-»  s^d  she  did  qo^ 
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like  her.  She  was  asked  why.  The  first  reason  : 
gave  for  not  liking  the  lady  was^  ^^  that  she  spoke 
^^  loud ;"  the  liext,  <^  that  she  w^s  unkind  to  ben  hua« 
*'  band^  and  killed  her  children/' 

We  r^ret  (though  perhaps  our  readers  may  rejoie^ 
that  several  years  elapsed  in  which  these  little  notes  of 
the  remarks  of  children  were  discontinued.  In  1793* 
the  following  notes  were  begun  by  one  of  the  samQ 
family.  . 

(March^  98.)  Mr.  -— ^-<-  saw  an  Irish  giantat  Brisv 
tolj  and  when  he  came  home  Mr.  — —  gave  his  chi!^ 
dren  a  description  of  the  giant.    His  heightj,  he  saidj^ 

was  about  eight  feet.     S (a  boy  of  five  years  old) 

asked  whether  this  giant  ^ad  lived  much  longer  thaii 
other  men. 

Father.  ^'  No :  why  do  ypi;  think  he  had  Uvtd  loi^ 
**  ger  than  other  men  V* 

<^  Because  be  lyas  so  much  taller.'^ 

<<  Well.'* 

^'  And  he  had  so  much  more  time  te» 


*^  People^  after  a  certain  age^  do  not  grow 
**  any  more.  Your  sister  M-— ,  and  I,  and  your  mo» 
**  ther^  have  not  grown  any  taller  since  you  can  remenip 
*'  her,  have  we  ?" 

^^Noj    but  I  have^   and  B^-^^-f^    and 
/^ 

Father.    '^Yes;  you  are  children.    Whilst  people 
*'  are  growing  they  are  called  children ;    after  they  have 
'^'done  growing,  they  are  called  men  and  women/^ 
(Aprils  9S.) '  At  tea-time  to  day^  somebody  sud 
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that  hot  chocolate  scalds  worse  than  hot  tea  or  hot  wa- 
ter. Mr*  «f— -  asked  his  children  if  they  oould^give 
My  reason  for  this.    They  were  silent. 

Mr>  *^  If  water  be  made  as  hot  as  it  can  be 

**  made,  anid  if  chocolate  be  made  as  hot  as  it  can  be 
^^  ma^e^  the  chocolate  will  scald  you  the  most.  Can 
**  you  tell  me  why  ?" 

Ci  -J  (a  girl  between  8  and  9  years  old.)  '^  Be- 
^^  cause  there  is  oil^  I  believe,  in  the  chocolate ;  and  be- 
'  '^  cause  it  is  thidcer,  and  the  parts  closer  together,  than 
*^  in  tea  or  water.'* 

Father.  ^*  What  you  say  is'true ;  but  you  have  not 
^  explained  the  reason  yet.    Well,  H— — •".  . 

H-^-^,  (a  boy  between  9  and  10.)  ^^  Because 
^^  there  is  water  in  the  bubbles." 

Father.  ^^  Water  in  the  bubbles,  I  don't  understand. 
^^  Water  in  what  bubbles  ?" 

H-— .  *^  I  thought  I  had  always  seen,  when  wa« 
^^  ter  boils,  that  th€>e  are  a  great  many  little  bubbles 
^*  upon  the  top.** 

Father.  ^^  Well ;  but  what  has  that  to  do  with  the 
^f  question  I  asked  you  ?'* 

H — — .  <^  Because  the  cold  air  that  was  in  the 
^^  bubbles  would  cool  the  water  next  them,  and  then'* 
—(he  was  quite  confused,  and  stopped.) 

B-— —  (a  ^rl  of  10  or  1  i  years  pid)  spoke  next.  ^'  I 
'*  thought  that  chocolate  was  much  thicker  than  water^ 
^*  and  diere  were  more  parts,  and  those  paru  were 
^^  closer  together,  and  each  could  hold  but  a  certaia 
''quantity  of  heat;  and  therefore  chocolate  could  be 
'<c  made  hotter  than  water."     , 

Fathen    *^  That  is  a  good  chemical  idea*    You  sup- 
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^  pbse  that  the  chocolate  and  tta  can  be  lotfufa^  mtfi 
*'heat.  But  you  have  none  of  you  yd  teld  Ae  th« 
^^  reason.**  .     •; 

The  children  were  alt  sSent.  ,  ..  -  . 

Father.     *'  Can  water  ever  be '  made  blotter  tfaait 

*  boiling  hot  ?^'         .  ,    .      ,     > 
B .     ^^No."  . 

'  Father.     ^^Why?'*  .  >      ^ 

B— .     «  I  don't  know/V    ,  ,       ...  ' 

Father.     ^'  Wb«t  happens  4o  water  whea*  il  dse^ 

*f  what  we  call  loilP'*  .    .    * 

H- — .     ^^  It  bubbles,  wd  makes  a  sort  of  noise." 
B— .     ^^  ft  turns  into  stem  or  vapour,  I  believe.'^ 

-Father.     "  AH  at  oncfe  ?'* 
B .     ^rNo:  but  whatisatthetop  jfiret?*'  » 

*  Father.     *^  Now  you  see  the  reason  why  water  can't 

'^  be  made  hotter  than  boiling  hot;    for  tf  a  certaiit 

^  degree  of  heat  be  applied  to  it,  it  changes  into  the 

^  form  of  vapour,  and  flies  off;  -When  I  was  a  IMp 

^^  boy,   I  was  once  near  having  a  dreadful  accidents 

^  i  had  hot  been  taught  the  nature  of  water,  and 

^^  steam,  and  heat,  and  evaporation;  and  I  wanted  Up 

^  fill  a  wet  hollow  istick  with  melted  lead.    The  ikio- 

'<  ment  I  poured  the  lead  into  4he  stick,  the  wajt^  ii» 

^^  the  wood  turned  into  vapour  suddenly,  a^id  the  kad. 

'^  was  thrown  widi  great  violence  to  the  citing  ^.  my. 

^  face  narrowly  escapedv    So  you  see  people  iihoulflt 

^*  know  what  ^ey  are  about  beCore  they  meddle  wkh^ 

^  things.— ^— But  now  as  to  the  chocolate." 

No  one  seemed  to  hav^  any  thing  to  say  iteol  the" 
chocolate.  .     .  •  *  ^* 

'  Father;    ^^  Water,  you  kno^dir,  boila  with  «  certaio 
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^  degree  of  heat.    Will  oil^  do  you  think^  boil  with  the 
**  same  heat?*' 
.1  C— ~.    ^^  I  don't  understand,'* 

Father.  **  In  the  same  degree  of  heat  (you  must* 
^kam  to  aceuaton- yourself  to  those  words^  though 
^  they  seem  difficult  to  you)-^In  the  same  heat  do  yoU* 
^^  thmk  water  or  oil  would  boil  the  soonest }" 

Mbne  of'  the.)cbildren  knew.  • 

Father*  ^^  Water  would  boil  the  soonest.  More 
^^  heat  is  necessary  to  make  oil  boilj  or  turn  into  va- 
'^  polir>  than  to  make  water  evaporate.  Do  you  foibw 
*^  of  any  thing  which  is  usbd  to  deiepmine^  to  skew^  and 
^  mark  to  ua  the  different < degrees  of  he^t  V*         '    T 

B— -•     ^^Yesj  a  thermomefcr.^''         -     .  -    -' 

Father;  ^^Yes:  tbenhomcter  corned  fipom  tWo 
^-^Crreek  worda^  one  of  which*  signifies  heat -and  the 
^  other  measure.  Meter>  means  measure.  Thermo- 
^  meter  a  measurer  of  heat;  hlBtmneter  a  measurer  of 
^  the  weight  of  the  air;  hydrometer  a  measuter  of 
*'  moisture.  Now,  if  ypu  remember,  on  the  thermo- 
^  nieier  you  have  seen  these  words  at  a  certain  mark, 
^  the  heat  of  boiling  water.  The  quicksilver,  in  a  then- 
^'  mometer,  rises  to  that  mark  when  it  is  exposed  to 
^^  that  degree  of  heat  which  will  make  the  water  turn 
'*.into  vapour.  Now  the  degree  of  heat  which  is  ne- 
^•^  cessary  to  moke  oil  evaporate  is  not  marked  on  the 
^  theirmometer ;  but  it  requires  several  idegrees  more 
^  heat  to  evaporate  oil  Uian  is  necessary  to  evaporate 
'-^.water.^^-'So  now  you  kxiow  that  chocolate,  containing 
^^  more  oil  than  is  contained  in  tea,  it  'can  be  made . 
.  *f  hotter  before  it  turns  into  vapour." 

Children  may  be  led  to  acquire  a  taste  for  chemistry^ 
l)y  slight  hints  in  conversationi . 
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(Julysad,  1794.)     Father.     «  S— ,  cto  you  tell 
'  *^  me  what  is  meant  by  a  body's  falling  ?" 

S — — ,  (7  years  old,)  ^'  A  body's  falling  meani^  a 
"  body's  dying5  I  believe/V 

Father.  <^  By  body;.  I  don't  mean  a  person^  but 
'*  any  thing.     What  is  meant  by  any  thing's  falling?" 

S •    *^  Coming.down  from  a  high  place  ?'*       »^  * 

Father.    ^'  What  do  you  mean  by  a  high  place." 
S*-^-^.    '^  A  place  higher  than  places  usually' are; 
^^  higher  than  the  groilnd/' 
Father.    *^  What  do  you  mean  by  the  ground  V^ 
'^  The  carth,^' 

^^  What  sh^  do  you  think  the  earth  is  ?" 
^*  Round."  *r 

^^  Why  do  you  think  it  is  round  ?'* 
''  Because  I  'have  heard  a  great  many  peto-' 
♦'  pie  say  so." 

.  Father.  ^^  llie  sha^w-^it  is  so  difficult  to  explain 
*^  to  you^  my  dear,  why  we  think  that  the  earth  is 
•^  round,  that  I  Vill  not  attempt  it  yet.*' 

It  is  better,  as  we  have  often  observed,  to  avoid  alt 
imperfect  explanations,  which  give  children  confused- 

(August  16th,  1794.)  Master  -—  came  to  see  us, 
an4  taught  S-**— -  to  fish  for  minnows.  It  was  ex- 
plained to  S  ■  that  fishing  with  worms  for  baits  tor* 
tupes  the  worms.  No  other  ailment  was  used,  no 
sentimental  exclamations  made  upoa  the  occasion ;  and 
S  "  '  fished  no  more,  nor  did  he  ever  mention  the  sub- 
ject again. 

Children  sometimes  appear  cruel,  when  in  fact  they 
do  not  know  that  they  give  pain  to  animals* 

(July  S7th,  1 794.)    S<«--«-<  saw  a  beautiful  ratnjbon^ 
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and  in  said^    '^  I  wish  I  could  walk  over  that  fine 
'^arch." 

This  is  one  of  the  pleasures  of  Ariel,  and  of  the 
Syl|)hs  in  the  Rape  of  the  Lock.  S-*-^—  was  not 
praised  for  a  poetic  wish,  lest  he  should  have  learnt  af- 
fectation. 

(September  3d,  1794.)  Mr.  — — —  attempted  to  ex- 
plain  to  B ,   H ,    S— *-,    and  C— -,    the 

nature  of  insurance,  and  the  day  afterwards  he  asked 
.them  to  explain  it  to  him.  They  none  of  them  under- 
stood it  except  B"  ■,  who  could , not,  howcjver,  ex- 
plain it,  though  she  did  understand  it.  The  terms 
were  all  new  to  them,  and  they  have  no  ships  to . 
insure. 

'  (September  19th.)  At  dinner  to-day,  S—  (7 
years  old)  said  to  his  sister  C  ■  ,  '^  What  is  the  name 
^^  of  that  man  that  my  father  was  talking  to  that 
^*  sounded  like  Idem,  Isdal,  or  Izard,  I  believe.*' 
*^  Izard  !"  said  somebody  at  table,  ^*  that  name  sounds 
'^  like  Lizard :  yes,  there  is  a  family  of  the  Lizards  in 
«  the  Guardian." 

S -.     "A  real  family?" 

Mr.  ■  ..  ^*  No,  my  dear  $  a  name  'given  to  sup- 
*'  posed  characters." 

M .     *'  Wasn't  it  one  of  the  young  Lizards  who 

*'  would  prove  to  his  mother  when  she  had  just  scalded 
^^  her  fingers  with  boiling  water  out  of  the  tea-kettle, 
*'  that  there's  no  more  heat  in  fire  that  heats  you, , 
^*  than  pain  in  the  stick  that  beats  you  ?" 

Mr.'-  '*  Yes  J  I  think  that  character  has  done 

'^  harm ;  it  has  thrown  a  ridicule  upon  metaphysical 
**  disquisitions/* 

roL.  II,  Gg 
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Mrs.  — — .  *'  Are  not  those  lines  about  the  pain  im 
*'  the  stick  in  ^the  ^  Letter*  to  my  Sisters  9t  Crux 
*'  Easton,*  in  Dodsley's  poems  ?" 

Mr. .     **  Yes ;  but  they  come  originally  ftom 

*'  Hudibras,  you  know.*' 

In  slight  conversations^  such  as  these,  which  are  not 
contrived  for  the  purpose,  the  curiosity  of  children  is 
awakened  to  literature;  they  see  the  use  which  people 
make  of  what  they  read,  and  they  learn  to  ^talk  freely 
about  what  they  meet  with  in  books.  What  a  variety 
of  thoughts  came  in  a  few  instants  from  S— — -'s  ques- 
tion about  Idem  ! 

(November  8th,  1795  )  Mr.  ':  read  the  first 
chapter  of  Hugh  Trevor  to  us;  which  contains  the 
history  of  a  ps^ssionate  farmer,  who  was  in  a  rage  with 
a  goose  because  it  would  not  eat  some  oats  which  he 
offered  it.  He  tore  off  the  wings  of  the  animal,  and 
twisted  off  its  neck ;  he  bit  off  the  ear  of  a  pig  because 
it  squealed  w,hen  he  was  ringing  it ;  he  ran  at  his  ap- 
prentice Hugh  Trevor  with  a  pitchfork,  because  he  sus- 
pected that  he  had  drunk  some  milk ;  the  pitchfork 
stuck  in  a  door.  Hugh  Trevor  then  told  the  passionate 
farmer,,  that-  the  dog  Jowler  had  drunk  the  milk,  but 
that  he  would  not  tell  this  before,  because  he  knew  his 
master  would  have  hanged  the  dog. 

S— —  admired  Hugh  Trevor  for. this  extremely. 

The  farmer  in  his  lucid  intervals  is  extremely  penitentt 
but  his  fit  of  rag^  seizes  him  again  one  morning  when 
be  sees  some  milk  boiling,  over.     He  flies  at  Hugh  Tre* 
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YOf,  and  stabs  him  with  a  clasp  knife^  with  which  he 
had  beeu  cutting  breaid  and  cheese ;  the  knife  is  stopped 
•  by  half  a  crown  which  Hugh  Trevor  had  sewed  in  his 
waistcoat ;  this  half  crown  he  had  found  on  the  highway 
a  few  days  lefore. 

It  was  doubted  by  Miss  M.  S — —  whether  this  last 
was  a  proper  circumstance  to  be  told  to  children^  be- 
, cause  it  might  lead  them  to  be  dishonest. 

The  evening  after  Mr. had  read  the  story,  he 

asked  S to  repeat  it  to  him.     S-^ —  remembered 

it j  and  told  it  distinctly  till  he  came  to  the  half  crown ; 
at  this  circumstance*  he  hesitated.  He  said  he  did  not 
know  how  Hugh  Trevor  *^  came  to  keep  it^**  though  he 
bad  found  it.  He  wondered  that  Hugh  Trevor  did  not 
ask  about  it. 

Mr.  — —  explained  to  hifti,  that  when  a  person  finds 
any  thing  upon  the  highway^  he  should  put  it  into  the 
hand  of  4he  public  cryer,  who  should  cry  it,  Mr.  — — 
was  not  quite  certain  whether  the  property  found  on  the 
high  road,  after  it  has  been  cried  and  no  owner  appears, 
'belongs  to  the  king,  or  to  the  person  who  finds  it. 
Blackstone's  Commentaries  were  consulted;  the  pas- 
sage concerning  Tresuretrove  was  read  to  S  }  it  is 
written  in  such  distinct  language  that  he  understood  it 
completely. 

Young  people  may  acquire  much  knowledge  by  con- 
sulting books,  at  the  moment  that  any  interest  is  ex- 
cited by  conversation  upon  particular  subjects.  * 

Explanations  about  the  law  were  detailed  to  S       ■  ^ 

because  he  was  intended  for  a  lawyer.     In  conversation 

we  may  direct  the  attention  of  children  to  what  are  to' 

be  their  professional  studies,  and  we  may  associate  en- 

Gg2 
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tertsdnment  4tKl  pleasure  with  the  idea  of  their  future 
professioQ, 

The  story  of  the  passiooatc  farmer  in  Hugh  Trevor 
was  thought  to  be  a  good  lesson  for  children  of  vivacious 
tempers,  as  it  shews  to  what  crimes  excess  of  pasiston 
may  transport.  This  man  appears  an  ol]yect  of  com- 
passion ;  all  the  children  felt  a  mixture  of  pity  and  ahr 
horrence  when  they  heard  the  history  of  his  disease. 

(November  sad,  \J9^.)  This  morning  at  breakfast 
Miss  ■  observed,  that  the  inside  of  the  cream  cover, 
which  was  made  of  black  Wedgewood's  ware,  looked 
brown  and  speckled,  as  if  the  glazing  had  been  worn 
away;  she  asked  whether  this  was  caused  by  the  cream* 
One  of  the  company  immediately  exclaimed,  ^^  Oh  I 
"  I've  heard  that  Wedgewood's  ware  won't  hold  oil." 
Mr.  — —  observed,  that  it  would  be  best  to  try  the  ex- 
periment, instead  of  resting  content  with:  this  hearsay- 
evidence  ;  he  asked  H  and  S  what  would  be 
tht  best  method  of  trying  the  experiooent  exactly. 

S  — — -  proposed,  to  pour  oil  into  a  ves^l  of  We<%e- 
wood's  ware,  and  to  measure  the  depth  of  the  oil  when 
first  put  in ;  to  leave  the  oil  in  the  vessel  for  some  time, 
arid  then  to  measure  again  the  depth  of  the  oil. 

H— —  said,  **  I  wcHild  weigh  the  Wedgewood's  ware 
<^  vessel,  theti  pour  oil  into  it,  and  weigh  it  (them) 
<^  again }  then  I  would  leave  the  oil  in  the  vessel  for 
<^  some  time>  and  afterwards  I  would  pour  out  the  dl, 
'^  and  would  weigh  the  vessel  to  see  if  it  had  gained 
'^  any  weight ;  and  then  weigh  the  oil  to. find  out  whe* 
^^  ther  it  had  lost  any  weight  since  it  was  pat  into  the 
•*  vessel.*'    H— 's  scheme  was  approved. 

A  black  Wedgewood's  ware  salt**ceUar  was  wearied  in 
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accurate  s^^tics ;  it  weighed  1 198  grains ;  110  grains  of 
oil  were  poured  into  it ;  total  weight  of  the  salt-cellar 
and  oil  1306  grs.  Six  months  afterwards^  the  satt-cel- 
kr  was  produced  to  the  children,  who  were  astonished  to 
see  that  the  oil  had  disappeared.  The  lady,  who  had 
first  asserted  that  Wedgewood*S  ware  would  not  hold  oil, 
was  inclined  to  believe  that  the  oil  had  oozed  through 
the  pores  of  the  salt-cellar;  but  the  little  spectators 
thought  it  was  more  probable  4hat  the  oil  might  have 
been  accidentally  spilled;  the  salt-cellar  weighed  as 
before  ligO  grains. 

The  experiment  was  repeated,  and  this  time  it  was  re- 
solved to  lock  up  the~salt-cellar,  that  it  might  not  agdn 
be  thrown  down. 

(April  )4th,  1796.)  Into  the  same  salt  cellar  100 
gfains  weight  of  oil  was  poured  (total  weight  1996 
grains)  •  The  salt-cellar  was  put  on  a  saucer  and  co- 
vered with  a  glass  tumbler.  (June  3d,  1796.)  Mr.  ■ 
weighed  t^e  salt-cellar,  and  found  that  with  the  oil  it 
weighed  precisdy  the  same  as  before  I296  grains; 
without  the  oil  11 96  grains,  its  original  weight;  there- 
fore it  was  clear  that  the  Wedgewood's  ware  had  neither 
imbibed  the  oil,  or  let  it  pass  through  its  pores. 

This  little  experiment  has  not  been  thus  minutely 
told  for  philosophers,  but  for  children ;  however  trivial 
the  subject,  it  is  useful  to  teach  children  early  to  try  ex- 
perimeiits.  Even  the  weighing  and  calculating  in  this 
experiment  amused  them,  and  gave  some  ideas  of  the 
exactness  necessary  to  prove  any  fact. 

(December  1st,  179*.)  S*— —  (8  years  old),  in  read- 
ing Gay's  fable  of  ^^  the  painter  who  pleased  everybody 
^^  and  nobody,''  was  delighted  to  bear  that  the  painter 
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put  bispallette  upon,  his  thumb,  because  S— ^—  had  seen 
a  little  pallette  of , his  sister  A'  i  /s  which  she  used  to  put 
on  her  thumb.  S  '  /  '  had.beein  much. amused  by  this, 
and  he  was  very  fpnd  of  .his'sisterj  who  had  been  absent 
for, some  time.  Association  makes  slight  circumstan- 
ces agreeable  to  children  ;  if  we  do  not  know  these  as- 
sociations we  are  surprised  at  their  ei^pressiohs  of  delight. 
It  is  useful  to  trace  them.  (Vid.  Chapter  on  Imagi- 
nation.) 

S seemed  puzzled  when  he  read  that  the  painter 

*^  dipped  his  pencil,  talked  of  Greece.'*     ^*  Why  did  he 
f^  talk; of   Greece?'*  said   S with  a  look  of  as- 
tonishment.   Vpon  .enquiry,  it  was  found  that  S 
mistook  the  word  Greece  for  Grease  /.    ,  * 

,  It  wa,s  explained  to  him,  that  Grecian  statues  and 
Grecian  figures  are  generally  thought  to, be  particularly 
graceful  and  well  executed;  that,  therefore,  painters  at- 
tend to  them. 

:  December  1st,  179^»  After  dinner  to-day,  S— 
was  looking  at  a  little  black  toothpick^-case  of  his  fa- 
ther's ;  his  father  asked  him  if  be  knew  what  it  was* 
niadeof.' 

The  children  guessed  different  things;  wood,  horn, 
bone,  paper,  pasteboard,  glue. 

jVIr.  ■  ■■  ■.  '^  Instead  of  examining  the  tooth-pidc 
^^  case,  S  ■  ■>,  you  hold  it  in  your  hand,  and  turn  yoiir 
^^eyes  away  from  it. that  you  may  think  the  better. 
^^  Now,  when  I  wapt  to  find  out  any  thing  about  a 
'^  particular  object,  I  keep  my  eye  fixed  upon  it.  Ob- 
'*  ^erve  the  texture  of  that  tooth-pick  case,  if  you  want 
^^  to  know  the  materials  of  which  it  is  made  5  look  at 
'^  the  edges,  feel  it."  _  < 
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S- — .     "Mayi  smell  it  r* 

Ml'.  — .  '^  Oh  yes.  You  may  use  all  your 
senses."  ■    -     •    . 

S— -,  (feeKng  the  tobthpick-case^  Smelling  it,  and 
looking  closely  at  it.)  ^^  It  is  black,  and  smooth,  and 
'^  strong  and  ligM.  What  is,  let  me  see,  both  strong 
*'  and  light,  and  it  Will  bend — ^parchment  ?•*  • 

' '  Mr. . '   «'  That'  is  a  gbbd  gness ;  but  you  are  not 

*^  quite  right  yet.  What  is  parchment  ?'  1  think  by 
*^  your  look  that  you  don't  know." 

S  "  Is  not  paper  pasted  together  ?" 

-.  M  '  .  ^^  No ;  I  thought  you  mi^o6k  pasteboard 
'^<  for  parehment.**  •        = 

S  **  Is  parchment  skin  ?'V 

Mr. :     "Of  what?" 

S .     "Animals." 

^  Mr. .     "  What  animal )" 

S «  I  don't  know.'* 

Mr>  -- — .     **  Parchment  is  the  skin  of  sheep." 

*'  But,  S— — ,  don't  keep  the  toothpick-case  in  your 
"  band,  push  it  round  the  table  to  your  neighbours, 
^^  that  every  body  may  took  again  before  ihey  guess. 
*^  I  think  for  certain  reasontr  of  my  own,  that  H— 
*'  will  guess  right."     ;       : 

H .     "  Oh,  I  know  what  it  is  now  1" 

H had  lately  made  a  pump,  the  piston  of  which 

was  made  of  leather ;  the  leather  had  been  wetted, 
•and  then  f6rced  through  a  mould  of  the  proper  'size. 
H— r-  recollected  this,  as  Mr.  — »— .  thought  he  would, 
and  guessed  that  the  case  might  have  been  made  of  lea- 
ther, and  by  a  similar  process. 

^^  Is  it  piade  of  the  skin  of  some  animal  !** 
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Mr, .     ^'  Yes  J  but  what  do  you  meaa  by  the 

"  skin  of  some  animal  ?     What  do  you  call  it  ?*' 

S (laughing).     "  Oh,  leather  I  leather !'' 

H-: .    >'  Yes,  it's  made  the  same  way  that  the 

'^  piston  of  my,  pump  is  msu)e,  I  suppose." 

M  ■■■".  '^  Could  not  shoes  be  niade  in  the  some 
*^  manner  in  a  mould  ?'* 

Mr.  ■  .  ^'  Yes  5  but  there  wquld  be  one .  disad- 
^*  vantage  j  the  shoes  would  lose  their  shape  as  soon  as 
^^  they  were  wet ;  and  the  sole  aqd  upper  leather  muet 
^^  be  nearly  of  the  same  thickness." 

S  '  ■ .  ^'  Is  the  toothpick-case  oiade  o.ut  of  any 
'^  particular  kind  of  leather  ?  I  wish  I  could  make  €NQie«''^ 

M— -•  ^^  You  hj|V€  a  bit  of  ^reen  leather^  will  you 
**  give  it  to  me  ?  I'll  punch,  it  Out  like  H-r-«'a  piston ; 
^^  but  I  don't  exactly  know  how  the  toothpick-case  was 
'*  made  into  the  right  shape  ?" 

Mr. .     ^'  It  was  made  io  the  same  ipanner  in 

*'  which  pencil-cases  and  thimbles  are  made.  If  you 
^^  take  a  thin  piece  of  silver,  or  of  any  ductile  material, 
'^  and  lay  it  over  a  concave  mould,  you  can  readily 
'^  imagine  that  you  can  make  the  thin,  ductile  material 
'^  take  the  shape  of  any  mould>  iixto  which  you  puti  it ; 
^'  and  you  may  go  on  forcing  it  into  moulds  of  diffeicnt 
^'  depths,  till  at  last  the  plate  <^  silver  will  have  been 
"  shaped  into  a  cylindrical  form  >  a  thimble,  a  pencil- 
'^  case,  a  toothpick-case,  or  any  similar  figure." 
.  We  have  observed^  (V.  Mechanicka)  that  children 
should  have  some  general  idea  of  mechanicks  before  they 
go  into  'the  large  manufactories^;  this  can  be  given  to 
them  from  time  to  time  in  conversation,  when  tittle 
circumstances  occur  which  nalvraUy  lead  to  the  subject* 


(November  ZOih,   IJ^.)    S said  he  liked  the 

beginning  of  Gay's  fable  of  "  The  Man  and  the  Flea" 
very  Ba\ich>  but  be  could,  not  tell  what  was.  meant  by  the 
qrab's  crawling  beside  the  coral  grove,  and  hearing  the 
oceaOi  roll  oiove.  ^'  The  ocean  csmnot  roll  above ;  can 
*'  it,  mother?'* 

>  Mother.  '^  Yes  ;  when  the  animal  is  orawlii:^  below 
'^  be  hears  the  water  colIii;ig  above  bun/' 

M— -^.  €c  Coral  groves  me^n  the  branches  of  coral 
*^  which  look  like  trees;  you  saw  some  at  Bristol  tin 
«  Mr.  B—'s  collection/' 

The  difficulty  S found  in  understanding   ^^  coral 

^^  groves"  confirms  what  has  been  observed,  that  chil- 
dren should  never  read  poetry  without  its  being  tho* 
KODghly  explained,     (V.  Chapter  on  Books.) 

(January  loth,  17W0      S ^  (8  years  old)  said 

that/he  bad  been  thinking  about  the  wind  $  and  he  b&- 
lievedrthM  k  was  the  earth's  turning  round  that  made 
the  wind. 

M  ■  '^  Thai  how  comes  it  that  the  wind  doe* 
^^  not  blow  all  the  aapae  way  ?" 

S— .^»  ^<  Aye,  thaf  s  the  thing  I  can*t  make  out ; 
<'  besides^  perhaps  the  air  would  stick  to  the«arth  as.it 
'^  turns  round,  as  threads  stick  to  my  spinning  top,  and 
^^  go  round  with  it.'' 

(Ja9uaiy4tb,   179^0    ^^  ^^  ^^^  talking  of ^  the 

king  of  Poland's  little  dwarf,  S— —  recollected  by  con- 

tiiB^t  the  Irish  giant  whom  he  had  seen  at  Bristol.     ^'  I 

«  liked  the  Irish  giant  very  much,  because,**  said  S    ^    ^ 

^*  though  he  was  so  large  he  was  not  surly ;    and  when 

^^  my  father  asked  him  to  take  out  his  shoe-buckle  to 

^^  try  whelhor  it  would  cover  mj  foot^  he  did  not  seem 

f 
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'^^iti  a  hurry  to  do  it.     I  suppose  he  did  ndt  wish  to 
'**  shew  how  little  I  was,"  ' 

Children  are  nice  observers  of  that  kind  of  politeness 
which  arises  from  good  nature  j  they  may  hence  learn 
what  really  pleases  in  manners,  'without  being  taught 
grimace.         ^ 

Dwarfs  arid  giants  led  us  to'  diilliver's  Travels,'  S 
had  never  readthem,  but  one  of  the  company  now 
gave  him  some  general  account  of  Lilliput  and  Brob- 
dignag.  He  thbright  the  account'  of  the  little  peojpic 
more  entertaining  than  that  of  the  large  ones;  the  car- 
riage of  Gulliver's  hat  by  a  team  of  Lilliputian  horses 
diverted  him  5  but^  when' he  was  told  that  the  queen  of 
'Brbbdignag*s  dwarf  stuck  Gulliver  one  day  at  dinner 
into  a  marrow-borie,'  S— —  looked  graved  and  seemed 
rather  shocked  than  amused;  b^'said,  '^  It  must  have 
'^  almost  suifbcated  poor  Gulliver,  ^hd  must  dave  spoiled 
^*,his  clothes."'  S-—  wondered  of  what  cloth  they 
could  make  him  new  clothes,  because  the  cloth  in  Brob- 
'dignag  must  have  been  too  thick,  and  as  thick  as  a  board. 
He  also  wished  to  know  whaf  sort  of  glass  was  used  to 
glaze  the  windows  in  Gulliver's  wooden  house ;  ^'  be- 
•^  cause,"  said  he,  *^  their  common  glass  must  have 
*'  been  so  thick  that  it  would  not  have  been  transparent 
'*  to  Gulliver,"  He  thought  that  Gulliver  must  have 
been  extremely  afraid  of  setting  his  small  wooden  house 
on  fire. 

M ,     '*  Why  more  afraid  than  we  are  ?     His 

''  house  was  as  large  for  Gulliver  tnk  our  house  is  for 
«us." 

S — — .     "  Yes;' but  what  makes  the  fire  must  have 
'^  been  so  muck  larger  1  One  cinder^  one  spark  of  theirs 
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f^  would  have  filled  his  little -grate.    And  how  did  he  do 
*'  to  read  their  books  ?'* 

S was  told  that  Gulliver  stood  at  the  topmost 

line  of  the  page^  and  ran  along  as  fast  as  he  read  tiU=  he 
got  to  thebottorh  of  the  page.<  It  wais  suggested,  that 
Gulliver  might  have  used  a  diminisliinfg  glass.  S^  ■  ■  ■■ 
immediatdy  ^exclaimed,  ^'  How  entertaining  it  rtust 
**'have  ibeento  him  to  look  through  their  telescopes!*' 
An  instance  of  invention  arising  from  contrast 
•  If' the 'conversation  had  not  here  bieen  interrupted^ 
S"  '  would  probably  have  invented  a  greater  variety 
c^  pleasures  and  difficulties  for  Gulliver;  his  eagerness 
to  read  GuHiveir's  Travels  was  increased  bj'  this  conver- 
sation; We  should  let  children  exercise  their  invention 
upon  aH  subjects,  and  not  tell  thepi  the  whole  of  every 
thing,  and  all  the  ingenious  parts  of  a  story.  Some- 
times they  invent  these,  and  are  then  interested  to  see 
how  the  real  author  has  managed  themj '  Thus  children's 
love  for  literature  may  be  increased,  and  the  activity  of 
their'minds  may  be  exercised.  '*  Le  secret  d'ennuyer,'* 
says  an  author*  who. never  tires  lis,  "  Le  secret  d'en- 
^*  nuyer  est  celui  de  tout  dire/'  This  may  be  applied 
to  the  art  of  education.'  (V.  Attention^  Memory,  aifd 
.Invention.)  .  > 

.'(Japuary  iTth^   1796.)     S .     "I  don^t  under- 

^  stand  about  the  tides.'^ 

"H-<-*-^  (13  years  old).  •  *^  The  moon  when  it  comes 
^'  near  the  earth  draws  up  the  sea  by  the  middle ;  at«- 
^'  tracts  it,  and  as  the  middle  rises,  the  water  runs  down 
'*  from  that  again  into  the  channels  of  rivers." 

*  Voltaire, 
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S«-*.^.    ^'  But^— Hpm  I— the  moon  attracts  the  sea; 
.  '<  but  why  does  not  the  sun  attract  tt  by  the  middle  as 
'^  well  as  the  moon  ?    How  can  you  be  sure  that  it  ia 
«^  the  moon  that  does  it  ?'' 

Mr.  5 — — .  ^  We  are  not 'sure  that  the  moon  is  the 
^f  cause  of  tides/' 

We  should  never  force  any  system  upon  the  belief  of 
tphildren ;  but  wast  till  they  can  understand  all  the  argU'*- 
ments  on  each  side  of  the  question. 

(January  18th,  1796.)  S~~  (9  years  old).  '<Fa- 
<^  Iker,  I  have  thought  of  a  reason  for  the  wind's  blow* 
^'  ing.  When  tbene  bas  been  a  hot  sunshiny  day»  and 
^^  when  the  ground  has  been  wet^  the  sun  attraots 
^^  a  great  deal  of  vapour :  then  thai  vapour  must  have 
^^  room,  so  it  must  push  away  some  air  to  make  room 
f^  for  itself:  besides,  vapour  swells  with  heat,  so  it  must 
^^  have  a  great  great  deal  of  room  as  it  grows  hotter  and 
^*  hotter ;  and  the  moving  the  sur  to  make  way  for  it 
^^  must  make  wind.'^' 

It  is  probable,  that  if  children  are  not  early  tiTUght  by 
rote  words  which  they  cannot  understand,  they  will 
think  for  tbemsdves !  and,  however  strange  their  incipt** 
ent  theories  may  appear,  there  is  hope  for  the  improve* 
ment  of  children  as  long  as  their  minds  are  active. 

(February  lath,  1796.)     S- .    ^<  How  do  physi- 

'^  cians  try  new  medicines  ?  I^  they  are  not  sure  they 
'^  will  succeed,  they  may  be  hanged  for  murder,  mayn't 
^S  they  ?  It  is  cniel  to  try  them^  (Ihem  meant  medicines) 
f ^  oa  animals ;  besides,  all  animals  are  not  the  same  as 
*^  men.  A  pig's  inaide  is  the  most  like  that  of  a  man; 
^<  I  remember  my  father  shewed  us  the  inside  of  a  pig 
wonce." 
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Sooie  time  afterwards,   S inquired  what  waf 

meant  by  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  ^^  How  are  we 
*^  sure  that  it  does  move  ?  You  told  me  that  it  doesn't 
^^  move  after  we  die,  then  nobody  can  have  seen  it  really 
^^  moving  in  the  veins;  that  beating  that  I  feel  in  my 
^^  pulse  does  not  feel  like  any  thing  running  backwards 
'^  apd  forwards ;  it  beats  up  and  down/' 

The  lady  to  whom  S,-*—  addressed  these  questione 
and  observations  unfortunately  could  not  give  him  any 
information  upon  this  subject,  but  she  bad  at  l€ast  the 
prudence  or  honesty  to  tell  the  boy  that  ^^  she  did  not 
*^  know  any  thing  about  the  matter." 

S'  should  have  been  shewn  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  in  fishes,  which  he  might  have  seen  by  a  microscope. 

Children's  minds  turn  to  such  enquiries ;  surely,  if 
they  were  intended  for  physicians,  these  are  the  mo* 
ments  to  give  them  a  taste  for  their  future  profession,  by 
associating  pleasure  with  instruction,  and  connecting 
with  the  eagerness  of  curiosity  the  hope  of  making  disco- 
v^i^  \  a  hope  which  all  vivacious  young  people  strongly 
feel.  \ 

(February   I6th-)     S objected  to  that  fable  of 

Pbirdrus  in  which  it  is  said,  that  a  boy  threw  a  stone  dX 
iBsop,  and  that  ^sop  told  the  boy  to  throw  a  stone  at 
another  passei^r,  pointing  to  a  rich  man.  The  boy 
did  as  JEsop  desired,  and  the  rich  man  bad  the  boy 
hanged. 

S  said,  that  he  thought  that  iEsop  should  have 

been  hanged,  because  iEsop  was  the  cause  of  the  boy's 
fault. 

How  little  suited  political  fables  are  to  children.  Thi^ 
fable,  which  was  meant  to  shew,  we  suppose,  that  the 
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fich  could  not^  like  the  poor^  be  insulted  with  impunity^ 
was  ^uite  unintelligible  to  a  boy  (nine  years  old)  of 
simple  understanding. 

(July  igth,  1795.)  Amongst  *^  FulgarerrourSf**  Sir 
Thomas  Browne  might  have  mentioned  the  commoa 
notion^  that  if  you  take  a  hen  and  hold  her  head  down 
to  the  ground,  and  draw  a  circle  of  chalk  round  ber^' 
she  will  be  enchanted  by  this  magical  operation  so  that 
she  cannot  stir.  We  determined  to  try  the  experiment, 
for  which  Dr.  Johnson  would  have  laughed  at  us,  as  he 
laughed  at  Browne*  for  trying  '*  the  hopeless  expert^ 
*'  ment*^  about  the  magnetic  dials. 

A  hen's  head  was  held  down  upon  a  stone  flag,  and 
a  chalk  line  w£^s  drawn  before  her ;  she  did  not  moye« 
The  same  hen  was  put  into  a  circle  of  chalk  that  had 
been  previously  drawn  for  her  reception  5  her  head  was 
held  down  according  to  the  letter  of  the  charm,  and  she 
did  not  mov^ ;  line  or  circle  apparently  operated  alike. 

It  was  suggested  (by  A )  that  perhaps  the  hen  was 

frightened  by  her  head's  being  held  down  to  the  ground^ 
and  that  the  chalk  line  and  circle  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  business.  The  hen  was  carried  out  of  sight  of 
the  magic  line  and  circle,  her  head  was  held  down  to  the 
ground  as  before;  but  when  the  person  who  had.  held 
her  gently  withdrew  his  hand  she  did  not  move.  Sht 
did  not  for  some  instants  recover  from  her  terror ;  or, 
perhaps,  the  feeling  of  pressure  seemed  to  her  to  remain 
upon  her  head  after  the  hand  was  withdrawn. 

Children  who  are  accustomed  to  deubty  and  to  try 
experiments,  will  not  be  dupes  to  **  Vulgar  errours-" 

*  V.  Johnson's  life  of  Bfowne. 
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(July  20th,  1796.)      S (between  9  and  10), 

when  he  heard  a  lady  propose  to  make  use  of  a  small 
glass,  tumbler  to  hold  pomatum,  made  a  face  expressive 
of  great  disgust ;    he  was  begged  to  give  a  reason  for 

his  dislike*     S said  it  appeared  to  him  dirty  and  dis 

agreeable,  to  put  pomatum  into  a  tumbler  out  of  which 
tve  areused  to  drink  wine  or  water. 

Woi  have  observed,  (V.  Ch^ter  on  Taste  and  Ima- 
gination) that  children  may  early  be  led  to  reflect  upon 
the  cause  of  their  tastes. 

(July  24th,  1796.)     S obser\'ed,  that  ^'lachry- 

*'  mal  sack  is  like  Aboulcasem's  cup,  (in  the  Persian 
^^  tales).  It  is  emptied,  and  fills  again  of  itself;  though 
**  it  is  emptied  ever  so  often,  it  coiitirmes  full/* 

The  power  of  reasoning  had  been  more  cultivated  in 
S-  than  the  taste  of  wit  or  allusion,  yet  it  seems  his 
mind  was  not  defective  in  that  quickness  of  seizing  re- 
'semblances  which  may  lead  to  wit.  He  was  not  praised 
for  the  lachrymal  sack,  and  Aboulcasem's  cup.  (V. 
Chapter  on  Wit  and  Judgment.) 

(August  3d,   1796.)     C (11  years  old),   after 

she  had  heard  a  description  of  a  fine-engine,  said,  <'  I 
**  want  to  read  the  description  of  the  fire-engine  over 
*'  again,  for  whilst  my  father  was  describing  one  par- 
**  ticular  part,  I  recollected  something  that  I  had  hekrd 
/*  before,  and  that  took  my  attention  quite  away  from 
*f  what  he  was  saying.  Very  often  when  I  am  listen- 
^^  ing,  something  that  is  said  puts  me  in  mind  of  some« 
*'  thing ;  and  then  I  go  on  thinking  of  thaty  and  I  can- 
"  not  hear  what  is  said  any  longer." 

Preceptors  should  listen  to  the  observations  that  their 
pupils  make  upon  their  own  minds;    this  remark  of 
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C--"*---  suggested  to  us  some  ideas,  tbat  hav«  been  de* 
tailed  in  the  ^^  Chapter  on  AttenUon/* 

(August  isti  1796.)  S ,  who  had  been  trans- 
lating some  of  Ovid's  Metamorphoses  tp  bis  father^ 
exclaimed,  '^  I  hate  those  ancient  gods  and  goddesses, 
^'  they  are  so  wicked  !  I  wish  I  was  Perseus  and  had 
^'  his  shield,  I  would  fly  up  to  heaven  and.  turn  JufH-** 
^^ter,  and  Apollo,  and« Venus  into  stone;  thea  they 
^^  would  be  too  heavy  to  stay  in  heaven,  and  they 
**  would  tumble  down  to  earth;  and  then,  they  would 
^^  be  stone  statues,  and  we  should  have  much  finer  sta- 
^'  tues  of  Apollo  and  Venus  than  any  they  have  now  at 
"  Rome." 

(November  8th,  1796.)  The  following  are  the 
"  Curiosities  of  Idterature,^'  which  M'cre  promised  to 
the  reader  in  the  chapter  upon  Grammar  and  Classical 
Literature. 

Translation  from  Ovid.  The  Cave  of  Sleep  (firs^ 
edition.) 

"  No  watchful  cock  Aurora's  beams  invite ; 
"  No  dog  or  goose^  the  guardians  of  the  night" 

Dog  and  goose  were  objected  to,  and  the  young  au- 
thor changed  them  into  dogs  and  geese. 

''  No  herds  nor  flocks,  nor  human  voice  is  heard ; 
"  But  nigh  the  cave  a  rttstling  spring  appeared/* 

When  this  line  was  read  to  S he  changed  the 

qsithet  rmtUng  into  glidings 

**  And  with  soft  murmurs  faithless  sleep  invites^ 
"  And  there  the  flying  past  again  delights ; 
''  And  near  the  door  the  noxious  poppy  grows,  ' 
''  And  spreads  his  sleepy  m3k  at  daylight's  close.'' 


g--— i,  Was  now^equested  to  translate  the  beginning 
t>F  the  sentence,  and  he  produced  these  lines: 

*'  Far  from  the  sun  there  li^s  a  cave  forlorn, 

'*  Which  Sol's  bright  beams  can't  enter  eve  nor  mom/' 

Can't  wis  objected  to.     Mr. asked  S— —  what 

was  the  literal  English.     S— ^-^  first  said  not,  and  then 
nor ;  and  he  corrected  his  line^  and  made  it 

**  Which  Sol's  bright  beams  nor  visits  eve  nor  mora." 

Afterwards  i 

''  Far  in  a  vale  there  lies  a  cave  forlorn, 

"  Which  Phoebus  never  enters  eve  nor  morn/' 

After  an  interval  of  a  few  days  the  tines  were  all  read 
to  the  boy,  to  try  whether  he  could  farther  correct 
them  I  he  desired  to  haVe  the  two  following  lines  left 
out: 

**  No  herds,  nor  flocks>  Ho  himtti  voice  is  heard^    . 
''  But  nigh  the  cave  a  gliding  spring  appear'd;" 

And  in  the  place  of  them  he  wrote, 

"  No  flocks  nor  herds  disturb  the  siknt  plains  j 
"  Within  the  sacred  walls  mute  quiet  reigns." 

Instead  of  the  two  following, 

/'  And  with  soft  murmurs  faithless  sleep  invites, 
''  And  there  the  flying  past  again  delights/' 

S— desired  his  secretary  to  write^ 
'  YOL.  u.  Hh 
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''But  murmuriog  Lethe  soothing  sleep,  invites, 
'^  In  dreams  again^  the  flying  past  delights/' 

Instead  of 

"  And  near  the  doors  the  noxious  poppy  grows, 
"  And  spreads  his  sleepy  milk  at  «laylight's  close/' 

the  following  lines  were  written.     S did  not   sajr 

doors,  because  he  thought  the  cave  had  no  doors ;  yet 
his  Latin^  he  said^  spoke  of  squeaking  hinges. 

,       "  From  milky  flowers  that  near  the  cavern  grow, 
'*  Night  scatters  the  collected  sleep  below." 

V 

\ 

We  shall  not  make  any  farther  apology  for  inserting 
all  these  corrections^  because  we  have  already  sufiicieMly 
explaineid  our  motives.  (V.  Chapter  on  Grammar  and 
Classical  Literature.) 

,  (February,  1 797.)  A  theatre  was  put  up  for  the  chiU 
dren,  and  they  acted  a  little  play.  When  the  scenes 
were  pulled  down  afterwards,  S  >  was  extremely  sor- 
ry to  see  the  whole  theatre  vanish ;  he  had  succeeded  as 
an  actor,  atid  he  wished  to  have  another  play  acted. 
His  father  did  not  wish  that  he  should  becooie  ambitious 
of  excelling  in  this  way  at  ten  years  oldj  because  it  might 
have  turned  his  attention  away  from  things  of  more , 
consequence ;  and,  if  he  had  been  much  applauded  for 
his  talent,  he  would,  perhaps,  have  been  over*stimulated. 
(V.  Chapter  on  Vanity  and  Ambition.) 

The  way  to  turn  this  boy's  mind  away  firom  its  pre- 
sent pursuit,  was  to  give  him  another  object^  not  to 
blame  or  check  him  for  the  natural  expression  of  his 
wishes.     It  is  difficult  to  find  objects  for  children  who 
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have  not  .cultivated  a  taste  for  literature;  ^ut  infinite, 
variety  can  be  found  fbr/  those  who  have  acquired  this 
happy  taste. 

Soon  after  S  "  ■  i  had  expressed  his  ardent  wish  to 
have  another  p]ay  perform^d^  the  trial  of  some  poor 
man  in  the  neighbourhood  happened  to  be  mentioned^ 
and  it  was  said^  tha/  the  criipinal  had  the  choice  of 
either' going  to  Botany-Bay,  or  being  hanged. 

,  S asked  how  that  could  be.     "I  didn't  think/' ' 

said  he,  '^^  that  a  man  could  have  two  punishments. 
^^  Can  the  judge  change  the  punishment  ?  I  thought 
*'  it  was  fixed  by  the  law/' 

Mr.  ■   '    ■  told  S that  th^se  were  sensible  ques« 

tions,  and  as  be  saw  that  the  boy's  attention  was  fixed, 
l^e  seized  the  opportunity  to  give  him  some  general 
idea  upon  the  subject,  He  began  with  telling  S 
the  manner  in  which  a  suspected  person  is  brought  be- 
fore a  justice  of  the  peace.  A  warrant  and  committal 
were  described ;  then  die  manner  of  trying  criminals ; 
what  is  called  the  court,  the  jury,  &c.  the  crier  of  the 
court,  and  the  forms  of  a  trial;  the  reason  why  the 
prisoner,  when  he  is  a  sked  hqw  be  will  be  tried  ?  an- 
swers, ^*  By  God  and  my  couptry :"  this  Jed  to  an 
account  of  the  old  absurd  fire  and  water  ordeals,  and 
thqnce  the  advantages  of  ^  trial  by  jury  became  more 

apparent  by  comparison.     Mf. told  S— —  why 

it  is  called  impannelling  a  jury,  and  why  the  jury  are 
called  SL  pannel;  the  manner  in  which  the  jury  gave 
their  verdict ;  the  duty  of  the  judge,  tQ  sum  up  the 
evidence,  to  explain  the  law  to  the  jury.  ^'  The  judge 
'^  is,  by  the  humane  laws  of  England,  always  supposed 
**  to  be  (he  protector  of  the  accused  :  and  bow  S— -^, 
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*^  we  are  come  rotiiid  to  your  qiiesticm ;  the  jndgd 
^^  cannot  rnake  the  punishment  more  severe ;  but  when 
^'  the  punishment  is  fine  or  imprisotiment^  the  quantity 
^^  or  duration  of  the  punishment  is  left  to  his  judgment. 
'^  The  king  may  remit  the  punishment  entirdy ;  he  may 
^^  pardon  the  criminal ;  he  may^  if  a  man  be  sentenced 
**  to  be  hanged,  give  him  his  choice  whether  he  will  be 
*'  hanged  or  transported**'  (The  word  was  explained.) 
^'  But,"  said  S— — ,  *^  since  the  judge  caniiot  change 
^^  the  punishment,  why  may  the  king?  I  thiok  it  ii 
*^  very  unjust  that- the  king  should  have  such  a  power,' 

.  *^  because,  if  he  changes  the  punishment  for  one  thing, 

*^  why  may'nt  he  for  another  and  another,  and  so  oa  ?'* 

Mr.  -v.    ■  ■,     ^'  I  am  inclined  to  believe,    my  dear 

•*  S-! ,  that  it  is  for  the  good  of  a  state  that  a  king 

'^  should  have  such  a  power ;  but  I  am  not  sure.  If 
•^  any  individual  should  have  this  power,  I  think  it 
'^  most  safely  trusted  to  a  king;  because,  as  he  has  no 
^*  connection  with  the  individuals  who  are  tried,  as  b6 
**  does  not  live  amongst  them,  he  is  not  so  liable,  as 
^*  judges  and  jurymen  might  be,  to  be  prejudiced,  to  be 
^*  influenced  by  personal  revenge,  friendship,  or  pity,  ^ 
*'  When  he  pardons,  he  is  supposed  to  pardon  without 
'*  any  personal  motives.  But  of  all  this,  S-^— *-,  you 
*^  will  judge  for  yourself  when  you  study  the  law,  I 
*^  intend  to  take  you  with  me  to  --^— ^— —  next  assizes 
'' to  hear  atrial.** 

S looked  fully  as  eager  to  hear  a  trial,  as  he 

had  done  half  an  hour  before,  to  act  a  play.  We 
should  mention,  that  in  the  little  play  in  which  he  had 
acted,  he  had  played  the  part  of  a  justice  of  the  peace^ 

and  a  sort  of  trial  formed  the  business  of  th^  play ;   the 
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ideas  of  trials  and  law,  therefore,  joined  readily  with  his 
former  train  of  thought.  Much  of  the  success  of  educa- 
tion depends  upon  the  preceptor's  seizing  these  slight 
connexions.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  explain  this  fully 
in  writing. 

(February  25th,    1797.)     S— was  reading  in 

*'  Evenings  at  Home*'  the  story  of  A  Friend  in  Need 
**  is  a  Friend  Indeed.*' 

"  Mr.  G.  Cornish  having  raised  a  moderate  fortune^ 
*^  and  being  now  beyond  the  meridian  of  life,  he  felt  a 
*'  strong  desire  of  returning  to  his  native  country." 

S— -^.  ^^  How  much  better  that  is  than  to  say  he 
"  felt  an  irresistible  desire^  or  an  insupportable  desire,  as 
^'  people  sometimes  say  in  books." 

Our  pupils  were  always  permitted  to  stop  when  they 
were  reading  aloud,  to  make  whatever  remarks  they 
pleased  upon  whatever  books  they  read.  They  did  not 
b^  this  method  get  through  so  many  books  as  other  chil- 
dren of  their  age  usually  do ;  but  their  taste  for  reading 
seemed  to  increase  rapidly.     (V.  BookSiJ 

(March  8th,    1797.)    H (14)  told  us  that  he 

remembered  seeing,  when  he  was  five  years  old,  some 
puppets  packed  up  by  a  showman  in  a  triangular  box, 
*^  and  for  some  time  afterwards,"  said  H  ■  ;  '^  when 
^'  I  saw  my  father's  triangular  hat-box,  I  expected  pup* 
•*  pets  to  come  out  of  it.  A  few  days  ago,  I  met  a 
*'  man  with  a  triangular  box  upon  his  head,  and  I 
^'  thought  that  there  were  puppets  in  the  box.*' 

We  have  taken  notice  of  this  propensity  in  children 
l6  believe  that  particular  are  general  causes,  and  we 
have  endeavoured  to  shew  how  it  affects  the  temper, 
and  the  habits  of  reasoning.  (V.  Temper,  and  Wit  and 
Judgment) 
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(March  S7th,  2  797.)    Mr.  shewed  litdc 

W— — '— *  (3  years  old)  4  watch^  and  asked  him  if  he 
thought  it  was  ahve. 
'.  W ."Yes." 

Mr. "  Do  you  think  that  fire  is  alive  ?" 

W— r— .    "Yes." 

Mr.  (the  child  was  standing  ^t  the  tea-tabk.) 

<^  Do  you  think  the  urn  is  alive  ?*' 
'     W •    "No." 

Mr.  ■  *'  Po  you  think  that  book  is  alive  \" 

W .     "No."      . 

.    Mr .     "The  horses?" 

W "Yes." 

Mr.  — • '^  Do""  you   think   that   the  chaise  is 

"alive?" 

W .      "  Yes."    Then,  after  looking  in  Mr. 

*s  face,  h^  changed  his  opinion,  andsaid  No. 

W——^ —  did  not  seem  to  know  what  was  meant  hy 
the  word  alive. 

Mr.    '  called  Ho — (5  years  old),  and  asked  heir 

whether  she  thought  that  the  watch  was  alive.  She  at 
first  said  Yes ;  but,  as  soon  as  she  had  time  to  recol- 
lect herself,  she  said  that  the  watch  was  not  alive. 

This  question  was  asked  to  try  whether  Reid  was 
right  in  his  conjecture  as  to  the  answers  a  child  would 
give  to  such  a  question.  (V.  Reid's  Essays  on  the  Intel- 
lectual Powers  of  Man.) 

We  frequently  say,  that  flowers^  &c.  are  dead :  we 
should  explain  to  children  that  there  are  two  kinds  of 
life ;  or  rather,  that  the  word  life  is  used  to  express  twa 
ideas ;  vegetable  life,  and  animal  life. 

(July  1797.)      Little  W (3  years  old)  was 

shewn  Miss  B— ^'s  beautiful  copy  of  the  Aurora  sur- 
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gens  of  Guido.  The  car  of  Apollo  U  encircled  by  the 
dancing  hours^  so  that  its  shape  is  not  seen^  part  of 
one  wheel  only  is  visible  between  the  robes  of  the  danc- 
ing figures.     We  asked  little  W-r- why  that  man 

(pointing  to  the  figure  of  Apollo  in  his  invisible  car) 
looked  so  much  higher  up  in  the  air  than  the  other 
people  ? 

W — .    ^^  Because  he  is  in  a  carriage ;  he  is  sit- 

*'  ting  in  a  carriage." 

We  pointed  to  the  imperfect  wheel,  and  asked  if  he 
knew  what  that  was  ?  he  immediately  answered,  *' Yes, 
*^  the  wheel  of  the  carriage.'*  We  wanted  to  see  whe- 
ther the  imagination  of  a  child  of  three  years  old  would 
•  supply  the  invisible  parts  of  the  car^  and  whether  the 
wheel  and  horses,  and  man  holding  the  reins,  would 
suggest  the  idea  of  a  phaeton.  (V.  Chapter  on  Taste  and 
Imagination.) 

We  shall  not  trespass  upon  the  reader's  pajtience  with 
any  more  anecdotes  from  the  nursery.  We  hope^  that 
candid  and  intelligent  parents  will  pardon,  if  they  have 
discovered  any  desire  in  us  to  exhibit  our  pupils.  We 
may  mistake  our  own  motives,  and  we  do  not  pretend 
to  be  perfectly  impartial  judges  upon  this  occasion; 
but  we  have  hoped,  that  only  such  conversations  or 
anecdotes  have  been  produced  as  may  be  of  some  use  in 
Practical  JEducation.  From  conversation,  if  properly 
managed,  children  may  learn  with  ease,  expedition,  and 
delight,  a  variety  of  knowledge ;  and  a  skilful  preceptor 
can  apply  in  conversatign  all  the  principles  that  we  have 
laboriously  endeavoured  to  make  intelligible. 
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Alembroth,  salt  o£ , , , , 
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Alexey  Petrovich 
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Anecdotes  of  children. 
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Animals,  children's  conduct  towards  ......,,  i      36I 

Annual  Registers i      437 
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Arbiter  (]eliciarum , ,  \      257 
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Ariosto... ;. ii'     221 

Arjthme.tick,  dialogue  on i        75 

- chapter  on , ij^'       52--7fl[ 

»  ^ —  common  terms  of  it  shou  die 

explained  and  made  familiar. ij^       53 
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scribed on  them ii        57 

■  ■        ■  use  of  symbols  •..,.„  ii,       5Q    ' 
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Arithmetick,  numeration^  method  of  teach- 
ing   ii^  60 

■  ;  '    • •  easily  taught  to  children ;  should 

be  taught  by  realities^  and  by  ftSgns  at  the 

same  time ....• ii,  64 

Arts,  imitative   ii,  198 

—  technical ii,  196 

Association  of  ideas,  instance  of  Its  effect  on 

the  temper  ...^ ~  i,  19? 

"   '     »              how  it  ensures  obedience  i,  ^18 

Associations  t)f  ideas  fotm  taste ii,  279,  SSO 

■           •'  •   ■'    ''•  cause  terror ii,  285 

*'  '  false  ones,  how  to  be 

broken ii,  391 

'     1  •  ■ power  of  forming  them  ^ 

varies  in  different  minds ', ii,  242,  S'^ i 

Attend  to  one  thing  at  a  time i,  97,  lOl 

Attention  may  be  commanded  by  choice  of 

language. ,. i,  9S 

Attention  : - i,  108,109 

• — chapter  on i,  94-150 

■  '         —  raised  by  association i,  100 

'  ■        — ^  transition  of i,  116 
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Bailey's  Phaedrus ii,  34 

Balloons. ii,  268 

Barbauid,  Mrs*  remarks  on  her  Lessohs  for 
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Barnwell,  Geoi:ge,  a  ittoVd  dl*ama  .♦ ii,  290 

Bason  of  bread  and  miik,  children  fighting 

for M ^ i,  350 

Bastille,  story  of  officer  confined  in «  ii,  369 

Baubles^  female  taste  for ••••• • ii>  996 
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Beddoes,  Dr.  on  the  nature  of  mathemati- 
cal evidence  ..•»•••• 

Belief  upon  trust  ,.••••» ••• 

vv  rea^ns  for,  to  he  required  ..^ 

Berington's  life  ef  Abeillard    ..r 

Berkeley^  on  mathematical  evidence  

Berquin's  Children's  Friend 

Berthollet's  chemistry ^ 

Bird-WJtted •• 

Bird-witted  children • 

BJack,  Dr 

Blackstone 

Blair's  lectures ,.; 

Block^six  significations  of  .• •« 

Bludgeon-men  •....•.••.•..* « 

Blue-heard    • 

Bogdo  chan 

Boileau^  his  love  of  free  will 

Bombast #..^.... • 

Books,  chapter  on • • 

-T— — **  passages  from,  to  be  selected    

•.•...^  children  to  skip  what  they  do  Hot 

understand .•.;».. 

'  n  children  best  judges  of  what  tires 
them ••• 

Boothbv,  Sir  Brooke,  his  excellent  epitaph 
on  Algernon  Sidney... • 
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plained   • • 

Botanic  Garden.... i. 
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Boverick,  his  landau  drawn  by  a  flea 

Boy,  deaf  and  dumb   
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Calculation  teaches  prudence  and  economy 

Calphurnia,  female  pleader 

Camilla,  Mrs.  D'Arblay's   

Capstan ,. 

Carlisle,  lady,  spelling .....•.'..!.* 

Cartwright,  major,  his  journal 

Cap,  sheli-caps  that  cost  200  guineas 

Cat,  eaten  alive  .   

Cats  and  dogs,  "  it  rains  cats  and  dogs". . . . 
Cataracts,  young  man  couched  for  one  .... 

Causation  and  coincidence    

"  '■  children  cannot. 

distinguish  between  them 

Chappe,  Abbe  de,  transit  of  Venus 
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Chapter  of  kings  , 

Characters,  difterence  of 

■  —  of  children  not  to  be  spoken  of 

as  fixed.. 

Charity... ,,^ ,,,, 

Charles  12th ...'.!.!'..*.'..*. ' 

■  ■  6th  of  France 

*  2d,  epitaph  on 

de  Moor 


Chart  of  biography,  new  plan  of 

■  history,    combining  chronology, 
geography,  and  biography 

Chatham,  lord    

Chemistry,  chapter  on 

■  ■     '      ,    language  of 

familiar  mode  of  teaching  it  to 
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dren 


solution ^,, 
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experiments  in  chemistry  for  chil- 
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•  volatility. ...... 
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•  experiments,... 
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Child,  an  only  child  generally  spoiled. ...... 

laughing,  turned  to  child  crying 

Children,  Minorcan « •••• 

m^  how  made  good  spinners 

■  when  you  want  them  not  to  hear 

what  IS  said,  send  them  away 

—J reason  well 
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Chimney,  what  is  meant  by  a  chimney  on 

lire • • 

Chinese  language 

Choice,  to  be  allowed  to  children ii, 
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Chou,  significations  of 

Chronology  and  history 

learned  by  rote  soon  forgotten 

Circe,  fable  of i... 

Classes,  at  public  schools 

Classical  literature     ^ 

allusions ••^••...•. 
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Clerks,  their  memories 

Coach  and  six 

■  not  sweet  repenting  in  one .  • 

Coincidencies,  children  fond  of  remarking 

them ii,     21-9 

,  -7-  should  be  taught  to' 

reason  about  them ii,     250 

Colin  and  Lucy ii,     276 

Collins's  Ode  to  Fear ii,     285 

Coloured  shadows i,       72 

Colquhoun,   Police  of  Metropolis ii,     408 

Combinations  of  children.. i,     313 

Commands  should  be  as  few  aa  possible i,     221 

Commenius's  Visible  World ii,       33 

Company,  good,  what  ..•...,.. ^ ii>     401 

Comparisons ii,     382-387 

^ how  children  may  be  taught  to 

form  them ii> 
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Complaisance  not  always  good  temper... i, 

Comus .../.. .c i, 

Condillac i,  78,90,97;  ii, 

■   ■  ar^ide  Penser i, 

. .  retnarks  on i,'456,  463,  472 

■    ^  on  grammar i,     480 

.  ■    ^  ■  art  of  reasoning ii,     365 

....^ on  identical  propositions ii,      365, 366 

Confectionary  a  branch  of  chemistry i,       33 

Confidence,  how  to  obtain    •••  \    270 
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i^ontradictioft  and  love  of  fjree^iyill,  whence 

they  arise , j  2^8 

Conversations  d'Emile  ,.. ,*  {  435 

«       I      -_  usefiil  to  naemory y^  252 

-'       '  "• — advantage  of ii',  262^2661 

-; --^ — -nonsensical,  hurtful ii  333,334. 

Conversion  of  vanity  into  pride i  393 

Cordelrjr  •...„. ,.„....,,' **"**  -'  ^a 

Cornelius  Nepos  .....:.V.;;..V.V;  X  278  ;  ii,'  34 

Count  Caghostro i  07 

Count  Fathom \[\'IZZ  i,  275 

Countenance,  expression  of  it  to  be  attended 

to  ,,,.; \^^^^^  .  gg 

Countess  La  Motte  '*"* i  07 

Cours  d'Etude,  Gondillac IJ..[Z\ i'  456 

Course  of  Classical  study .'...' '  y'  32 

Courtiers  compared  to  children   ...W. ! ! !""  i'  U 4  31  i 

Credulity  in  children  nb  mark  of  folly  ..'. .  j  ij'  $50     . 

XTT. —  ^^'^^ren  sometimes  good  critic's! '.  ii^  374 

i^ruelty,  preservatives  against ;  3fii.366 

i-uoes,    with  numbers  inscribed  on  them, 

nsefijl  in  teaching  arithmetick jj^  57 

''  t^ey  lead  to  the  idea  pf  «quarinff 

and  cubing  numbers , ;. jj^  53 

'—- — mode  of  using  them    ,*!.'.*.'  i\  iu 

Curiosities  of  literature...,....,, . ......  ' ;   132 .  fi'  qo  369 

Cuzzona  singer,  her  extravagance. L!   *  ^(  sZ' 

Cyropffidia ;.,7 ^ .'  ^Tl 

" 's  judgment  i  two  coate    jj^  371 

XJ  Aguesseap,  chancellor  of  France. i  149 

Dancing                                                      ..  1,  i** 


D'Arblay  Mrs:he;"c^in;"V:'.::::"X'3'i6;  -i":    ioo 
Bamii,,  Dr,  disagi^abJe  sensations  haw  re,  ' 
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"  -  boy  riding  on  a  goldi-headed 
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_^ ; ••-•! i>  111 

— ---j on  changing  the  objects  of 

•^    .  i,  142 


^    '  '  critical  remarks  in  Botanic 
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Darwin,  Dr.  his  works,  passages  from,  to  be 

selected  for  young  people h  4r37 

,     .^ —  ingenious  remark  of  his ii,  276 

;„.t  ■                   on  ambition ii,  305 

_ — -^—  account  of  a  boy's  antipathy 

to  sturgeon , m  ib  317 

......  ,     ^antipathies  against  spiders  and 

frogs \h  S20 

.                         intuitive  analogy..*.***  •  •  ••••  j|>  ^^^ 

Deafness,  Cicero's  consolation  for  .* ij,  354 

Deceit,  temptations  should  be  avoided .**.  i,  255 

-: habitof.. j,  282 

Deductions  foUo^  comparison ij,  332 

Definitions  ...» h  90 

Deinology .......^ ij*  303 

Demir-bash,  head  of  iron * if  235 

Demonstration  opposed  to  analogy  *...  ii,  249 

. Condillac ij,  ^^5 

Descartes  h  ^^2 

his  flower-garden . .  h  l*^ 

Description,  how  children  may  be  taught  to 

describe  -. ii,  291 

. —  highest  style,  on  what  it  de- 
pends .. ..  ii,  294 

Descriptions;  three  descriptions  of  evening 

bychildren ii,  292 

Desiderata  of  sciences,  young  people  should  * 

know... ii,  272 

Diamonds^  scales  for  weighing. i[,  25  8 

Dictionary i,  62 

■  Johnson's • i,  95 

Dilemma j,  177 

Dionysius  a  bad  schoolmaster i,  1 12 

^  ■■             his  love  of  sympathy.... i,  344 

.,  his  method  of  adorning  the  floors 

ofhispalace * ii,  78 

Disappointments,  their  eflfects  on  the  temper  i,  206 
Discoveries,  what  powers  necessary  to  make 

them  , ii,  236 

Distillers,  baM;tles  between  them  and  revenne 

officers • ..*••  i,  306 

Division^  the  Italian  method  of  arrangement 

preferred ii,  72 

Doddington's  diary  *  i,  402 

Donne's,  Mr*  palpable  geometry   ii,  78 

,    Draughts  ...••*•• •#,. ^.t...**. ••#  i,  2d 
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Fiats^  figs,  or  figthings,  what ,.  • 

Flattery,  contempt  for,  how  inspired  •.,,,...• 

Flea  yoked  to  a  landau  . .  • 

Force  with  which  a  man  can  draw  horizon- 
tally  .' M».M..-   , 

Forming  in  the  mind  the  idea  of  figures, 
generated  by  points  or  lines  in  motion^  a 
useful  exercise  ^  .M<«.»9»*Mt *••*• 

Franklin,  Dr......,*   .tffM ..••*••• 

■*  on  disputing. , 

1  note  of  intprrog^ition. . ,' , ,  ♦   , « « .  / 

^u  I    his  conduct  of  his  own  ypderstand- 
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his  life  a  good  example  of  industiy 

French^academy  of  sciences ,.•«>.,..•.» 

Fulcrum t 9 '....••• 

Fuller's  Worthies  of  England,  trial  of  memory 
Future,  how  to  teagh  children  to  think  of  it.«. 


Galileo  used  to  read  Ariosto «. 

Gambling ,. 

t  '  *  ■  preventatives  against  ... 
Game,  must  be  started  by  children  . 
Garcon,  Irish,  taught  to  steal  turf. .. 
Garden • 


'  children  should  have  small  ones. 


Gaucherie,  la,  tutor  to  Henry  4th . 
Gaultier,  Abbe  de.  ,.,.,,.....;.,•« 

Gazetteer,  Brookes's 

Gems  and  medals   ^  •  r  •  *  •  •  n 

General  terms  should  be  avoided . , 
their  use. 


Generosity,  how  to  excite • . 

Genius,  inventive,  <]^fects  accompany ing..... 
Geniuses,  volatile...; 

■  self-taught,  their  defects,......^.., 

Genlis,  Madame  de., •«..••.* 

Geography  and  chronology,  chapter  on.....* 

■  '     ■>  ■  "  learned  merely  by  rote,  sgon  for- 
gotten   ,, 

Geometry,  royal  road  to  .  ^  .  •  • ,  ^ . .  a.. . .,.. 

■  >  ■  ■  ■>  chapter  on...,,,,.  .•.,,.,..,.•,••..•.•• 

' may  be  taught  palpably... 

Gerard's  ess^y  on  groins.. ..••«.. 
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Cfibboti^  letter  of  his • . 

I        >     journal  of  his  studies  «. 

■  ■     ^  .    observations  on  his  mind 

Gil  Bias f  .* 

Crirl  knocked  down,  for  what  ....I 

■  and  strawberries » • . , 

•     ■  ■  of  six  years  old  at  a  play: . 

Globe,  new  one,  portable,  made' of  silk.. 

•  of  lath  and  plaister. 


Glossaries . 

Gloucester  gaol. . . . • 

Gluttons,  all  children  not h 

Governesses ^ . . .  • .»•• 

Grammar  and  classical  literature,  chapter  on 

'■         how  to  be  taught.. 

Grave  faces  unnecessary... 

Gravity,  force  of J •• 

Crray's  hymn  to  adversity... 

Gregory,'  Dr.  his  comparative  view 

Grey's  Memoria  Technica. 

Griselda 

Guardism ....•»•... 

Gulliver I 

Guthrie's  Geographical  Grammar 


w* 


H 

Habit  of  deteit » « ;...• 

HabiCs,  cure  of  bad  ones. . . ... ..» .»....• 

*■     •  ■  >'■  bad,  acquired  at  home,  cannot  be 

immediately  cured  at  school 

Handkerchiefs,  boys'*  handkerehrefs  should 

not  b3  kept  in  tight  pockets. • . ... 

Hartley's  system  of  vibrations*. •.•«..•  ....*• 

Hat,  old  one .b..  .4.. 

Health,  prudential  maxims  concerning..... .. 

Hebehlen,  Dr. ,....;.» 

Helvetius  .....I b. ..  k. .*•%...   4 

Henry  the  4th  of  France  considered  as  a 

schoolmaster 

how  taught  history  and  bio- 


11, 
ii> 

ii* 


graphy... 


........  .•.....•«»<•. .... 


5th,  his  character.. 
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321 
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205 
276 
397 
254 
224 
242^  270 
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252 
449 
77 


Hieroglyphic,  transitory 
Higgins'^  lessons  on  chemistry  useful  to 
GiM>oa... .....»«••..• ..., ^       ih    303 
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Hindoo  art  of  dyeing.. ....^ , ii,  158 

History^  detestable  characters  in i,  277 

History i,  442 

Hits,  happy^  children  not  to  be  extolled  for*..  i,  1 27 

Hogarth i,  390 

Hogarth's  analysi.<;  of  beauty ii,  282 

poor  box ii,  298 

Holidays ii,  \5% 

Homeri  Gnomologia ii^  221 

Hooke,  Dr.  his  posthumous  works ii,  269 

■  conduct  of  his  understanding. . .  ii,  268 

— — -  r— Micrographia ii,  270 

Hooper's  Rational  Recreations  , i,  35 

Hope  and  fear i,  324-331 

—  on  interjections ii,  296 

Horse  or  no  horse • i,  176 

Hounds,  king's  stag-hounds ii^  358 

Houses,  arrangen^nts  in  them  to   prevent 
children    from    keeping    company    with 

8erv?ints.., ,.' i,  167 

Hudibras... ii,  409 

Hume ii,  488 

«           ■  dissertation  on  the  passions i,  324 

■  essay  on  the  standard  of  taste ii,  282 

Humility,  atfectation  of. i,  400 

Humour,    ill-humour   how   to  be  counter- 
acted.....  ,  i,  201 

Hunger  and  thirst,  temptations  to  deceit i,  254 

Hunter's  course  of  anatomy  useful  to  Gibbon  ii,  303 

I 

Ideas  pass  rapidly ....  i,  FOO 

Identity  and  consciousness i,  301 

Identity,  Condillac's  opinion  concerning ii,  SQ5 

Idle  man  not  a  good  master,  why i,  240 

Idleness i,  203 

Ignorance,  our  own  should  be.  acknowledged 

with  candour  to  our  pupils i,  149 

Imagination  and  sympathy ii^  297 

hated  by  philosophers........  ii,  275 

■  ■    I power  of  forming  images.......  ii,  ib. 

—        n .  ■  persons  of. ;.  ii,  304 

■  ■               — — •  regulation  of.... ii,  307 

Impatience,  when  cruel... i,  293 

Imprudence •. ii,  390 
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income  of  young  people ii,  399^  408 

Indian  screen ,,  Ji  280 

Indolence,  how  cured .. , ,,,  i^  II7 

Indulgence,  its  efl[ect  upon  the  temper i,  215 

—J :-„^  what  degrees  of  it  should   he 

allowed j  216 

Industry,  house  of,  at  Munich. i'  101 

■"                to  be  raiseej  in  quick  children i,  127 

Innocent,  an,  meaning  of  in  Ireland. , i,  267 

Integrity  should  be  warmly  approved i,  259 

— ^ increasing  demaiid  for i,  28 1 

Intellections ii,  17,  19,  296 

Interrogation,  note  of. j  278 

Invention  assists  memory ij  254 

"                how  to  be  exercised. ji,  256 

"'                how  assisted  by  principles ii,  264 

— — —  clear  statementis  assist ii,  265 

■  scientific. . ,  jj  jj,^ 

of  experiments ^. ij.  266 

•— frivolous ii'  270 

Irish  answers ^^^^  j  264 

Irish  cow,  education  of . . . , . .  „ *,'.,.  i'  267 

J 

Jealousy  and  envy...; j  35,    3^^^ 

Jessica , jj'  ' 

Jews... j'  3j^ 

Jockies,  gentlemen  jockies. i'  279 

Johns9n,  Dr. '  j'  ^^g 

— —  opinions  of  compared  to  a  faggot..  i*  9 1 

•*— —  his  memory,  how  cultivated ij,  252 

"                 his  hatred  of  the  Punic  wars. ....  ii'  256 

'        liiies  of  his...,. ., jj'  4q9 

Journal,  Peltier's  ,, ,    ...V.'..V..'  i'  392 

Judgment,  how  to  be  cultivated  . .  .V,  ". V.V!  ii'  33 1 

■            trials  of. .,..,,,., ,,,^^  jj'  37q 

■.' how  tutors  to  give  their  pupils 

confidence  in m... ;.......  ii  392 

— —  should  be  first  exercised  on  visi- 

ble  and  tangible  substances ,  li  331 

--— -compared  with  wit ! '..V.!!.*  L  1 46 

Juggler  and  Roman  emperor , . ,  a  307 

«.  K 

Karnes,  Lord,  on  education „„  j  333 

.fa'8  ^d®**  presence  .,.,.„,„.,. ,„.„",',\  11  275 
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KAines,  dements  of  criticism i 

Kingston^  Duchess  of •••.•• 

Kitchen *•* 

KniUitig,  awkwardness  of  persons  learniog 

toknit...... .   ^...•. •••   •••< 

Knowledge^  how  acquired^  forgotten •••• 


Ladies  may  teach  children  to  reason. 

Language,  defects  of *  •  < 

'  of  chemistry . 


Languages,  first  principles........^ 

~— *— —  figurative •••'• 

.     I  ii     I        learning  them  early  often  hurts 

the  temper ••• .....i.* 

Latin  and  English  literature 6.... 

—  how  Charles  the  12th  was  prevailed 

upon  to  learn  it 

Lavoisier  .;» .......;. 

Law,  Chinese • ••••• 

Laws,   sanguinary  penal.. b 

■  ■      y     excise ..,......•..« .' .<..».* 

Lawyer,  education  of*........ • •••• 

Learned  men,  their  defects, 

Lectures  fatigue  sometimes :.>•»>  4..«>» . 

• , on  mechanicks,  why  not  as  useful 

as  they  might  be .„,...,..... 

Lee  in  Bedlam * 

Lending  and  borrowing....,..-. *....♦. 

L'Esprit  desRomains... ,...,i. ...... 

Levef,  laws  of  the ....* 

Liars •••  •• 

■  how  to  be  treated r. 

ingenious,  how  to  be  cured % 

Liberty  of  children,  in  what  it  consists  ..... 
■  I-;  false  idea  of  its  pleasures  ia  child- 
hood  ♦...» * *•• 

Librairies,  piiblic,  their  use..«.. .»*..... ..**»*«..- 

Lacinius's  pitch-pipe....*.* » 

Literaituf e,  source  of.  happiness* .*«..<»........ 

Little-goes *.** 

Lock,  the  mechanism  of,  should  b^  explained 
toachild - 

Lock  and  key,  described  by  act  of  parlia- 
metit.... 


Locke. »». 
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LockiB^  saunteringy  how  cui'ed •••< .  i,  120 

*   •    syllogisms ••• ii,  360 

London^  poem  of  Johnson's. . .   , ii,  409 

LoDguerue,  Abbe  de  ..«•••.«* lij  272 

■    hiseradition...,* • ii^  220 

Lovelace     ...» • i. •.•.•••••  i,  275 

Lucian    •> • ;. u  i,  116 

Ludwig,John ••«.••.••....•••. ••  ii,  54 

Lumpers t,  815 

Lying,  when  arising  Jfrom   timidity,   how 

eured  ;.,.«< • u,.*i.*.^4.ii»  h  284* 

M 

Macaulay,  Mrs....;...* • i,  851 

■  I          her  letters  on  education  ,....,  i,  275 

Macheatb,  captain    ■, ^ ii,  289 

'  Machine  for  ruling  lines,  invented  by  a  child  ii,  258 

4  for  comparing  uniform  and  accele- 
rated motion  * ii,  r06 

>  for  shewing  the  nature  of  com- 
pound forces ii^  109 

Maclaurin,  his  admiration  of  Newton's  que- 
ries  ^4. .•*....<. •..4....  ii,  271 

Mademoiselle  Clairon  .•••••..•«. • 4  ii,  305 

Magliabechi ••.•••.« ii,  220 

■  how  many  rooms  full  of  books 

he  swallowed.. ii,  222 

Manchester  society,  papers  of. ...4  1,  37,437 

Mandarin,  Chinese,  at  Pans  .••••  i,  246 

Mandeville    ^......^  .«.4.....  i,  90 

.JO—  his  essay  on  charity  schools  . .  i,  342 

Margaret's  grimly  ghost  .....••...•... .  ^ ii,  285 

Maria  Christina,  arch-duchess,  her  amose^ 

ment  ^....^ • ii,  45 

Marmontel,  moral  tale  of  Heureusement  . .  ii,  394 

Marvellous,  taste  for .  ii,  368 

Masters ^....^.....^ ii,  195^201 

Mathematicks,  not  restrictive  of  imagination  ii,  79 

■  ■  II  -^  improve  acuteness  of  reasoning  ii,  379 
Matron,  picture  of  one  at  a  card-table  .....  ii>  188 
May-day,  Tears  of  Old  May-day,  a  poem. .  i,  472 

Meaning  of  words,  63  for-^to  fsul i,  95 

Mechanicks,  chapter  on ^ u,  89-182 

'»  ■      not  to  be  learned  easily  without 
its  technical  language  be  first  rendered  fa- 

miliar    •••«»«tffM««««««o* •••••••t..*****  ii^  90 

Kk 
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Mechanicks,  the  first  principles  of,  may  be 
taught  by  accustoming  chUdren  to  attend 

to  repairs  carrying  on  about  a  house  • . . .  ii^  96 

■  the  laws  of,  should  be  felt  as  well  ^ 

as  seen *  ii,  HI 

Medal,  curious  one ^ ••    ^  ii,  222 

Mehegan,  Tableau  de  l*Histoire  Moderne,.  i,  456 

Memory  and  Invention,  chapter  on ii,  21 6-273 

■II            retentive  and  recoUective    .....,••  ii,  216 

•^-— degree  in  which  useful ....••  ii,  217 

technical  ii^  226,228 

■  ■  trial  of  memory ii,  225 

rhyme  assists  it    •••  ii,  230 

■  repetition  assists  it ii,  229 

.. — 1-  how  assisted  by  reason    .....«•  ii,  234 

>■  ■  culture  of. ii,  242 

—«—*  for  books. ^  ii,  244 

for  business ii,  24i( 

■  chronological    , ii,  246 

— — — bad  habits  of ii,  247 

...i.*—  use  of  analogy ii,  249 

.._ — explanations  useful •  ii,  250 

— «..-.  conversation  useful  to  roemoicy  ii#  252 

•^-— —  children  not  to  be  praised  for  remem- 
bering words  from  books • , ii,  253 

,  ■             assisted  by  invention  .•••• ^  ii,  254 

for  books ii,  254 

— .^  .^  useful  to  furnish  materials  for  inven- 
tion   ii,  ^56 

I  ■  to  be  cultivated  with  the  inventive 

faculty :  ii,  257 

Merry  anilrew,  boy  frightened  by  one  ....  i,  198 
Messages,  children  should  not  be  sent  with 

messages  to  servants ••...••...  i,  167 

Metaphoric  expressions,  why  unfit  in  rea- 
soning .  • • ii,  277 

Metaphysicks,  whether  fit  for  children i,  456 

Mezenttus,  not  to  be  imitated ^ .   .  i,  303 

Military  academies ii,  168 

Millot's  £lemensd'Histoh:e  generate i,  456 

Milne's  well-bred  scholar. .« ••....•  ^  i,  485 

Milton,  quotation  from  . .  •- '  ii^  284 

Mirabeau's  Secret  History  of  the  Court  of 

Berlin i,  402 

Models  of  furniture i,  28,  30 

——- of  lopms,  machinery,  &c ••.••  i,  31 
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Momentum^  meamng  of,  explained  tor  chil- 
dren  * i  ii>  I04t 

Monboddo,  Lord.,*..- ' h  79 

Money,  not  to  be  early  given  to  children ...  ii,  398 

Monopoly  oF  expensive  Roasters  .  ^ ii/  1 84 

Monsigny,  Madame  de,^  her  mythology  ..^  ii,  36 

Montaigne's  cat    * «•  i,  142 

Moore's  Edward  , i,  350,363 

Moral  delasions r..*.*  h  ^3 

<^——  insanities,  their  origin , ii,  323 

Morocco  men,  who  «j •••  i,  315 

Mortimer's  Students  Dictionary <  i,  455 

Mothers  .4 «...« i  .......  <  ...4 ii,  191 

Motions,  not  obedient  to  wil I f,  1 02 

Motives,  careful  choice  of .••#•••  i,  73 

Mudlarks... «...> ; i,  315 

.  Muscles  of  infants  do  not  obey  their  will i,  230 

Mythology ...•..•••• •  ii,  S5 

N 

Naivete,  ilKeducated  children  show  it. ••...••  •  i,  174 

Nazareth ^ i,  8* 

Neapolitan  proclamation i,  358 

Nebuchadnezzar i,  84 

Necker i,  403 

Negroes,  Edwards's  character  of *,.  l,  268 

Negroes,  why  imprudent. li,  407,408 

Nero's  desire  for  sympathy , ...  i,  344 

Newspapers,  useful  ..,  ii,  404 

Nomenclature,  change  of  when  useful  ii,  277 

Norris's  Ovid ii,  34 

Not  at  home,  no  fraud i,  245 

Nucleus  for  chronology  and  geography ii,  43 

Numeration,  new  method  of  teaching    ......  li,  60 

^  the  step  in  arithmetic^  which 

requires  to  be  taught  with  the  greatest 

care  ..,.. 11^  64 

Nurse';  conversation  between  a  nurse  and 

child i,  151 

Nursery-maids  make  children  obstinate i,  230 

O 

Obedience,  chapter  on i,  218*241 

■            — from  association ,..  i,  218 

— ■                to  orders,  how  to  be  secured  ..•  i,  221 

K]^2 
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Obedience^  to  be  secured  by  reason^  not  bjr 

force ...; • .« »..• 

■■  encoaragemeats  to 

Observation^  a  sensible  one •• 

Observations,  lucky  ones ••• 

Obstinacy,  ill  cured ..••.... 

— — »— —  cure  of 

■■  easy  to  prevent,  difficult  to  cure.  •• 

■  I     ■  I  not  a  natural  defect »... 

■—  how  taught  by  nurses 

■  >     I    I    children  not  to  be  accused  of  ob- 


stinacy     

Occupations  for  children > 

Officer  of  dragoons 

Officers,  watching,  coursing  officers 

Ovsters •. 

Old  things,  ^  not  to  be  despised 

Old  trunk 

Oliver  Cromw:ell,  .a  state  juggler. . . . 

Ombres  Chinoises • 

Opera  dancer  •••• 

Opinion,  changes  of  ••••., 

Orators 

Orators,  education  of  ••••....  w«  •• . 

Order,  its  use ;•• •••• 

Otranto,  Castle  of... <r... 

Ovid,  translation  from  by  S«^.  ••»•... 

Ovid's  Metamorphoses «, 

Qwen's  travels ••*,.••..... 
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Panorgandn,   an  engine  for  demonstrating 
the  laws  of  the  mechanick  powers  .«• , ... 
Parents  cannot  sacrifice  all  their  time  to  edu- 
cation   4 

Pamel,  Dr.  ...••• .••.«•••• 

Penitences,  long  ones,  why  hurtful .  ^ . .   . . « 
Percy's  collection  of  ancient  ballads  •••.•••        ii, 

Pere  Bourgeois ••••••• 

Perspective  easily  learned    . » • i^ 

Peter  the  wild  boy .., 

■        the  Great,  his  neglect  of  his  son  .... 

Petitioners,  idle  children 

Philippics    «.   I 

Philosopher,  saying  of  one • ..» 

Philosophical  language   «.#•••••••«•  ••t.*« 
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Picture,  by  Peter  of  Cortona. 

Pinelli,  library , 

Piozzi,  Mrs.  English  synonymy  . 
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I^ato,  name  seldom  heard  at  tea-tables. . 
Play...., 

■  of  birds,  beasts,  and  fishes. . .  ^ . . . . , 

-  an  empty  room  useful 

■  only  a  change  of  employment 

Plutarch's  lives 

Poellartarorincourac  . , ,, 

Poetry,  difficult  to  children  . 

Point,  mathematical,  dispute  about 

Politeness 

Polysperchon , 

Pope 

—  lines  from  the  Rape  of  the  Lock,  why 
easily  remembered.,.,....,   ,,,.,••. 

Positive  children ,, ' 

Potter's -ffilschylus 

Praise,  management  of. 

Precept  and  example  must  agree •  •  • .  • 

Preceptors,  private 

Precipitation,  chemical 

Prejudices , 

■  affainst  sects,  effects  of...... 

■  of  taste 

Pride 

Priestley,  Dr. 


city., 


>  history  of  vision 

•  Biographical  Chart 

.  histories  of  Vision  and  Electri- 


'  history  of  electricity . 


Princess,  mistakes  in  education  of  hcfr  son. ... 

Principles  bf  taste  illustrated 

how  they  assist  invention  and  me- 


mory. 


>  false  ones,  how  corrected. 


Printing,  art  of.. 

Prints  wanted  in  books  of  mythology......... 

Prints  of  machines  proper  for  children 

Private  preceptors  to  be  munificently  re- 
warded  , 

Problems  to  exercise  invention.... .,.„ 

Projects,  excellent  essay  on... •••««••. 
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The  note  in  vol.  ii,  p.  38,  belongs  to  p.  37,  line  7  from  the 
bottom.  ' 

P.  S65,  line  122,  there  should  be  a  comma,  instead  of  a  full 
■top,  9i^r  proposition. 
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